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WOUNDS  IN  THE  RAIN 


he  sketches  in  this  volume  are  most  of  them  low-pressure 
writing,done during,  or soon  after ,  Crane's  illness  in  Cuba. 
He  hadnt  the  vitality  to  make  stories ,  to  pull  things  to- 
gether into  a  sharp  design — though  "The  Price  of  the  Har- 
ness" just  misses  being  a  fine  war  story.  In  one  of  them 
the  writing  is  rather  commonplace,  the  sketch  "God  Rest 
Ye,  Merry  Gentlemen" — the  only  story  of  Crane's  I  know 
which  seems  distinctly  old-fashioned.  It  is  done  in  an  out- 
worn manner  that  was  considered  smart  in  the  days  when 
Richard  Harding  Davis  was  young,  and  the  war  corre- 
spondent and  his  "kit"  was  a  romantic  figure.  This  sketch 
indulges  in  a  curiously  pompous  kind  of  humour  which 
seemed  very  swagger  then: 

"He  was  hideously  youthful  and  innocent  and  un- 
aware." 

"Walkley  departed  tearles  sly  for  Jamaica,  soon  after 
he  had  bestowed  upon  his  friends  much  tinned  goods  and 
blankets" 
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"But  they  departed  joyfully  before  the  sun  was  up  and 
passed  into  Siboney" 

They  always  departed  in  that  school  of  writing,  they 
never  went  anywhere.  This  chesty  manner,  doubtless,  came 
in  with  Kipling.  When  one  re-reads  the  young  Kipling  it 
seems  a  little  absurd,  but  it  still  seems  to  belong.  After  it 
became  a  general  affectation,  however,  it  was  surely  one 
of  the  most  foolish  of  literary  fashions.  But  only  this  one 
of  Crane's  war  sketches  is  much  tainted  by  the  war-corre- 
spondent idiom  of  the  times.  In  the  others  he  wrote  better 
than  the  people  of  his  day,  and  he  wrote  like  himself.  The 
fact  that  there  is  not  much  design,  that  these  are  for  the 
most  part  collections  of  impressions  which  could  be  ar- 
ranged as  well  in  one  way  as  another,  gives  one  a  chance 
to  examine  the  sentences,  which  are  part,  but  only  part, 
of  the  material  out  of  which  stories  are  made. 

When  you  examine  the  mere  writing  in  this  unorgan- 
ized material,  you  see  at  once  that  Crane  was  one  of  the 
first  post-impressionists;  that  he  began  it  before  the  French 
painters  began  it,  or  at  least  as  early  as  the  first  of  them. 
He  simply  knew  from  the  beginning  how  to  handle  detail. 
He  estimated  it  at  its  true  worth — made  it  serve  his  pur- 
pose and  felt  no  further  responsibility  about  it.  I  doubt 
whether  he  ever  spent  a  laborious  half -hour  in  doing  his 
duty  by  detail — in  enumerating,  like  an  honest,  grubby 
auctioneer.  If  he  saw  one  thing  that  engaged  him  in  a 
room,  he  mentioned  it.  If  he  saw  one  thing  in  a  landscape 
that  thrilled  him,  he  put  it  on  paper,  but  he  never  tried  to 
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make  a  faithful  report  of  everything  else  within  his  field 
of  vision,  as  if  he  were  a  conscientious  salesman  making 
out  his  expense-account.  "The  red  sun  was  pasted  in  the 
sky  like  a  wafer"  that  careless  observation  which  Mr.  Her- 
gesheimer  admires  so  much,  isn't  exceptional  with  Crane. 
{He  wrote  like  that  when  he  was  writing  well.)  What  about 
the  clouds,  and  the  light  on  the  hills,  and  the  background, 
and  the  foreground?  Well,  Crane  left  that  for  his  succes- 
sors to  write,  and  they  have  been  doing  it  ever  since:  ac- 
counting} or  everything,  as  trustees  of  an  estate  are  supposed 
to  do,  thoroughly  good  business  methods  applied  to  art; 
"doing"  landscapes  and  interiors  like  house-decorators , 
putting  up  the  curtains  and  tacking  down  the  carpets. 

Perhaps  it  was  because  Stephen  Crane  hadreadso  little, 
was  so  slightly  acquainted  with  the  masterpieces  of  fic- 
tion, that  he  felt  no  responsibility  to  be  accurate  or  pains- 
taking in  accounting  for  things  and  people.  He  is  rather 
the  best  of  our  writers  in  what  is  called  "description"  be- 
cause he  is  the  least  describing.  Cuba  didn't  tempt  him 
to  transfer  tropical  landscapes  to  paper,  any  more  than 
New  York  State  had  tempted  him  to  do  his  duty  by  the 
countryside. 

"The  day  wore  down  to  the  Cuban  dusk.  .  .  .  The  sun 
threw  his  last  lance  through  the  foliage.  The  steep  moun- 
tain-range on  the  right  turned  blue  and  as  without  detail 
as  a  curtain.  The  tiny  ruby  of  light  ahead  meant  that  the 
ammunition  guard  were  cooking  their  supper."  Enough, 
certainly.  He  didnt follow  the  movement  of  troops  there 
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much  more  literally  than  he  had  in  the  red  badge  of 
courage.  He  knew  that  the  movement  of  troops  was  the 
officers'  business,  not  his.  He  was  in  Cuba  to  write  about 
soldiers  and  soldiering,  and  he  did;  often  something  like 
this:  "With  his  heavy  roll  of  blanket  and  the  half  of  a 
shelter  tent  crossing  his  right  shoulder  and  under  his  left 
arm,  each  man  presented  the  appearance  of  being  clasped 
from  behind,  wrestler-fashion,  by  a  pair  of  thick  white 
arms. 

"  There  was  something  distinctive  in  the  way  they  car- 
ried  their  rifles.  There  was  the  grace  of  the  old  hunter  some- 
where in  it,  the  grace  of  a  man  whose  rifle  has  become 
absolutely  a  part  of  himself.  Furthermore,  almost  every 
blue  shirt-sleeve  was  rolled  to  the  elbow,  disclosing  fore- 
arms of  almost  incredible  brawn.  The  rifles  seemed  light, 
almost  fragile,  in  the  hands  that  were  at  the  end  of  those 
arms,  never  fat  but  always  rolling  with  muscles  and  veins 
that  seemed  on  the  point  of  bursting." 

That  is  much  more  to  his  purpose  than  what  these  men 
were  about.  That  is  important,  all  of  it — and  that  sense 
of  the  curious  smallness  of  rifle-butts  in  the  hands  of  regu- 
lars is  most  important  of  all. 

The  most  interesting  things  in  the  bundle  of  impres- 
sions called  "War  Memories"  are  the  death  of  Surgeon 
Gibbs,  Crane's  observations  about  the  regulars,  "the  men," 
and  his  admiration  for  Admiral  Sampson.  Sometimes 
when  a  man  is  writing  carelessly,  without  the  restraint 
he  puts  upon  himself  when  he  is  in  good  form,  one  can 
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surprise  some  of  his  secrets  and  read  rather  more  than 
he  perhaps  intended.  He  admired  Sampson  because  he 
wasn't  like  the  time-honoured  conception  of  a  bluff  sea- 
man. "It  is  his  distinction  not  to  resemble  the  precon- 
ceived type  of  his  standing.  When  I  first  met  him  he  seemed 
immensely  bored  by  the  war  and  with  the  command  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Squadron.  I  perceived  a  manner ',  where 
I  thought  I  perceived  a  mood,  a  point  of  view." 

He  admired  the  Admiral  because  he  wasn't  theatrical, 
detested  noise  and  show.  "No  bunting,  no  arches,  no  fire- 
works; nothing  but  the  perfect  management  of  a  big  fleet. 
That  is  a  record  for  you.  No  trumpets,  no  cheers  of  the 
populace.  Just  plain,  pure,  unsauced  accomplishment. 
But  ultimately  he  will  reap  his  reward  in — in  what?  In 
text-books  on  sea  campaigns.  No  more.  The  people  choose 
their  own,  and  they  choose  the  kind  they  like.  Who  has  a 
better  right?  Anyhow,  he  is  a  great  man.  And  when  you 
are  once  started  you  can  continue  to  be  a  great  man  with- 
out the  help  of  bouquets  and  banquets ." 

And  that  point  of  view  caused  Mr.  Crane's  biographer 
no  Utile  trouble.  He  himself  managed  so  conspicuously  to 
elude  the  banquets  and  bouquets  of  his  own  calling  that 
he  left  a  very  meagre  tradition  among  "literary  people." 
Had  he  been  more  expansive  at  coffee-houses  and  luncheon 
clubs  where  his  art  was  intelligently  discussed,  had  he 
even  talked  about  his  own  tales  among  a  few  friends,  or 
written  a  few  papers  about  his  works  for  reviews,  what  a 
convenience  for  Thomas  Beer!  But  there  is  every  evidence 
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that  he  was  a  reticent  and  unhelpful  man,  with  no  warm- 
hearted love  of  giving  out  opinions .  His  ideal,  apparently, 
was  "just plain, pure,  unsauced accomplishment." 


Willa  Cather 


NEW    YORK,    N.Y. 
January ,  1926. 
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THE  PRICE  OF  THE  HARNESS 


T. 


I 


wenty-five  men  were  making  a  road  out  of  a  path  up 
the  hillside.  The  light  batteries  in  the  rear  were  impatient  to 
advance,  but  first  must  be  done  all  that  digging  and  smooth- 
ing which  gains  no  encrusted  medals  from  war.  The  men 
worked  like  gardeners,  and  a  road  was  growing  from  the  old 
pack-animal  trail. 

Trees  arched  from  a  field  of  guinea-grass  which  resembled 
young  wild  corn.  The  day  was  still  and  dry.  The  men  work- 
ing were  dressed  in  the  consistent  blue  of  United  States  regu- 
lars. They  looked  indifferent,  almost  stolid,  despite  the  heat 
and  the  labour.  There  was  little  talking.  From  time  to  time 
a  Government  pack-train,  led  by  a  sleek-sided  tender  bell- 
mare,  came  from  one  way  or  the  other  way,  and  the  men 
stood  asideasthestrong,hardblack-and-tananimalscrowded 
eagerly  after  their  curious  little  feminine  leader. 

A  volunteer  staff  officer  appeared  and,  sitting  on  his  horse 
in  the  middle  of  the  work,  asked  the  sergeant  in  command 
some  questions  which  were  apparently  not  relevant  to  any 
military  business.  Men  straggling  along  on  various  duties 
almost  invariably  spun  some  kind  of  joke  as  they  passed. 

A  corporal  and  four  men  were  guarding  boxes  of  spare 
ammunition  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  one  of  the  number 
often  went  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  swinging  canteens. 
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The  day  wore  down  to  the  Cuban  dusk,  in  which  the  shad- 
ows are  all  grim  and  of  ghostly  shape.  The  men  began  to  lift 
their  eyes  from  the  shovels  and  picks,  and  glance  in  the  di- 
rection of  their  camp.  The  sun  threw  his  last  lance  through 
the  foliage.  The  steep  mountain  range  on  the  right  turned 
blue  and  as  without  detail  as  a  curtain.  The  tiny  ruby  of 
light  ahead  meant  that  the  ammunition-guard  were  cooking 
their  supper.  From  somewhere  in  the  world  came  a  single 
rifle-shot. 

Figuresappeared,dimintheshadowof  the  trees.  Amurmur, 
a  sigh  of  quiet  relief,  arose  from  the  working  party.  Later, 
they  swung  up  the  hill  in  an  unformed  formation,  being  al- 
ways like  soldiers,  and  unable  even  to  carry  a  spade  save 
like  United  States  regular  soldiers.  As  they  passed  through 
some  fields,  the  bland  white  light  of  the  end  of  the  day  feebly 
touched  each  hard  bronze  profile. 

"Wonder  if  we'll  git  anythin*  to  eat/'  said  Watkins,  in  a 
low  voice. 

"Should  think  so,"  said  Nolan,  in  the  same  tone.  They 
betrayed  no  impatience;  they  seemed  to  feel  a  kind  of  awe 
of  the  situation. 

Thesergeantturned.Onecouldseethecoolgreyeyeflashing 
under  the  brim  of  the  campaign  hat.  "What  in  hell  you  fellers 
kickin'  about  ?"  he  asked.  They  made  no  reply,understanding 
that  they  were  being  suppressed. 

As  they  moved  on,  a  murmur  arose  from  the  tall  grass  on 
either  hand.  It  was  the  noise  from  the  bivouac  of  ten  thou- 
sand men,  although  one  saw  practically  nothing  from  the 
low-cart  roadway.  The  sergeant  led  his  party  up  a  wet  clay 
bank  and  into  a  trampled  field.  Here  were  scattered  tiny 
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white  shelter  tents,  and  in  the  darkness  they  were  luminous 
like  the  rearing  stones  in  a  graveyard.  A  few  fires  burned 
blood-red,  and  the  shadowy  figures  of  men  moved  with  no 
more  expression  of  detail  than  there  is  in  the  swaying  of 
foliage  on  a  windy  night. 

The  working  party  felt  their  way  to  where  their  tents  were 
pitched.  A  man  suddenly  cursed;  he  had  mislaid  something, 
and  he  knew  he  was  not  going  to  find  it  that  night.  Watkins 
spoke  again  with  the  monotony  of  a  clock:  "Wonder  if  we'll 
git  anythin'  to  eat." 

Martin,  with  eyes  turned  pensively  to  the  stars,  began  a 
treatise.  "Them  Spaniards " 

"Oh, quit  it,"  cried  Nolan.  "What  th'  piper  do  you  know 
about  th'  Spaniards,  you  fat-headed  Dutchman  ?  Better  think 
of  your  belly,  you  blunderin'  swine,  an'  what  you're  goin'  to 
put  in  it,  grass  or  dirt." 

A  laugh,  a  sort  of  deep  growl,  arose  from  the  prostrate 
men.  In  the  meantime  the  sergeant  had  reappeared  and  was 
standing  over  them.  "No  rations  to-night,"  he  said  gruffly, 
and,  turning  on  his  heel,  walked  away. 

This  announcement  was  received  in  silence.  But  Watkins 
had  flung  himself  face  downward,  and  putting  his  lips  close  to 
a  tuft  of  grass,  he  formulated  oaths.  Martin  arose  and,  going 
to  his  shelter,  crawled  in  sulkily.  After  a  long  interval  Nolan 
said  aloud,  "Hell!"  Grierson,  enlisted  for  the  war,  raised 
a  querulous  voice.  "Well,  I  wonder  when  we  willgxt  fed?" 

From  the  ground  about  him  came  a  low  chuckle,  full  of 
ironical  comment  upon  Grierson's  lack  of  certain  qualities 
which  the  other  men  felt  themselves  to  possess. 
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II 

iNTHEcoldlightofdawn  themenwereontheirknees,packing, 
strapping,  and  buckling.  The  comic  toy  hamlet  of  shelter 
tents  had  been  wiped  out  as  if  by  a  cyclone.  Through  the 
trees  could  be  seen  the  crimson  of  a  light  battery's  blankets, 
and  the  wheels  creaked  like  the  sound  of  a  musketry  fight. 
Nolan,  well  gripped  by  his  shelter  tent,  his  blanket,  and  his 
cartridge-belt,  and  bearing  his  rifle,  advanced  upon  a  small 
group  of  men  who  were  hastily  finishing  a  can  of  coffee. 

"Say,  give  us  a  drink,  will  yeh?"  he  asked,  wistfully.  He 
was  as  sad-eyed  as  an  orphan  beggar. 

Everyman  in  the  group  turned  to  look  him  straight  in  the 
face.  He  had  asked  for  the  principal  ruby  out  of  each  one's 
crown.  There  was  a  grim  silence.  Then  one  said,  "What  fer  ?" 
Nolan  cast  his  glance  to  the  ground,  and  went  away  abashed. 

But  he  espied  Watkins  and  Martin  surrounding  Grierson, 
who  had  gained  three  pieces  of  hard-tack  by  mere  force  of  his 
audacious  inexperience.  Grierson  was  fending  his  comrades 
off  tearfully. 

"Now,  don't  be  damn  pigs,"  he  cried.  "Hold  on  a  minute." 
Here  Nolan  asserted  a  claim.  Grierson  groaned.  Kneeling 
piously,  he  divided  the  hard-tack  with  minute  care  into  four 
portions.  The  men,  who  had  had  their  heads  together  like 
players  watching  a  wheel  of  fortune,  arose  suddenly,  each 
chewing.  Nolan  interpolated  a  drink  of  water,  and  sighed 
contentedly. 

The  whole  forest  seemed  to  be  moving.  From  the  field  on 
the  other  side  of  the  road  a  column  of  men  in  blue  was  slowly 
pouring;  the  battery  had  creaked  on  ahead;  from  the  rear 
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came  a  hum  of  advancing  regiments.  Then  from  a  mile  away 
rang  the  noise  of  a  shot;  then  another  shot;  in  a  moment 
the  rifles  there  were  drumming,  drumming,  drumming.  The 
artillery  boomed  out  suddenly.  A  day  of  battle  was  begun. 

Themenmadenoexclamations.Theyrolledtheireyesinthe 
direction  of  the  sound,  and  then  swept  with  a  calm  glance 
the  forests  and  the  hills  which  surrounded  them,  implacably 
mysterious  forests  and  hills  which  lent  to  every  rifle-shot  the 
ominous  quality  which  belongs  to  secret  assassination.  The 
whole  scene  would  have  spoken  to  the  private  soldiers  of 
ambushes,  sudden  flank  attacks,  terrible  disasters,  if  it  were 
not  for  those  cool  gentlemen  with  shoulder-straps  and  swords 
who,  the  private  soldiers  knew,  were  of  another  world  and 
omnipotent  for  the  business. 

The  battalions  moved  out  into  the  mud  and  began  a  lei- 
surely march  in  the  damp  shade  of  the  trees.  The  advance  of 
two  batteries  had  churned  the  black  soil  into  a  formidable 
paste.  The  brown  leggings  of  the  men,  stained  with  the  mud  of 
other  days,  took  on  a  deeper  colour.  Perspiration  broke  gently 
out  on  the  reddish  faces.  With  his  heavy  roll  of  blanket  and 
the  half  of  a  shelter  tent  crossing  his  right  shoulder  and  under 
his  left  arm,  each  man  presented  the  appearance  of  being 
clasped  from  behind,  wrestler-fashion,  by  a  pair  of  thick 
white  arms. 

There  was  something  distinctive  in  the  way  they  carried 
their  rifles.  There  was  the  grace  of  an  old  hunter  somewhere 
in  it,  the  grace  of  a  man  whose  rifle  has  become  absolutely  a 
part  of  himself.  Furthermore,  almost  every  blue  shirt-sleeve 
was  rolled  to  the  elbow,  disclosing  forearms  of  almost  incredible 
brawn.  The  rifles  seemed  light,  almost  fragile,  in  the  hands 
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that  were  at  the  end  of  these  arms,  never  fat  but  always  with 
rolling  muscles  and  veins  that  seemed  on  the  point  of  burst- 
ing. And  another  thing  was  the  silence  and  the  marvellous 
impassivity  of  the  faces  as  the  column  made  its  slow  way 
toward  where  the  whole  forest  spluttered  and  fluttered  with 
battle. 

Opportunely,  the  battalion  was  halted  a-straddle  of  a 
stream,  and  before  it  again  moved,  most  of  the  men  had 
filled  their  canteens.  The  firing  increased.  Ahead  and  to  the 
left  a  battery  was  booming  at  methodical  intervals,  while 
the  infantry  racket  was  that  continual  drumming  which, 
after  all,  often  sounds  like  rain  on  a  roof.  Directly  ahead 
one  could  hear  the  deep  voices  of  field-pieces. 

Some  wounded  Cubans  were  carried  by  in  litters  impro- 
vised from  hammocks  swung  on  poles.  One  had  a  ghastly 
cut  in  the  throat,  probably  from  a  fragment  of  shell,  and 
his  head  was  turned  as  if  Providence  particularly  wished  to 
display  this  wide  and  lapping  gash  to  the  long  column  that 
was  winding  toward  the  front.  And  another  Cuban,  shot 
through  the  groin,  kept  up  a  continual  wail  as  he  swung 
from  the  tread  of  his  bearers.  "Ay — ee'.Ay — ee!  Madremia! 
Madre  mia!"  He  sang  this  bitter  ballad  into  the  ears  of  at 
least  three  thousand  men  as  they  slowly  made  way  for  his 
bearers  on  the  narrow  wood-path.  These  wounded  insurgents 
were,  then,  to  a  large  part  of  the  advancing  army,  the  visible 
messengers  of  bloodshed  and  death,  and  the  men  regarded 
them  with  thoughtfulawe.Thisdolefulsobbingcry — "Madre 
mia" — was  a  tangible  consequent  misery  of  all  that  firing  on 
in  frontinto  which  themenknew  they  weresoontobeplunged. 
Some  of  them  wished  to  inquire  of  the  bearers  the  details  of 
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what  had  happened;  but  they  could  not  speak  Spanish,  and 
so  it  was  as  if  fate  had  intentionally  sealed  the  lips  of  all  in 
order  that  even  meagre  information  might  not  leak  out  con- 
cerning this  mystery — battle.  On  the  other  hand,  many  un- 
versed private  soldiers  looked  upon  the  unfortunate  as  men 
who  had  seen  thousands  maimed  and  bleeding,  and  abso- 
lutely could  not  conjure  any  further  interest  in  such  scenes. 
A  youngstaffofficerpassedonhorseback.Thevocal Cuban 
was  always  wailing,  but  the  officer  wheeled  past  the  bearers 
without  heeding  anything.  And  yet  he  never  before  had  seen 
such  a  sight.  His  case  was  different  from  that  of  the  private 
soldiers.  He  heeded  nothing  because  he  was  busy — immensely 
busy  and  hurried  with  a  multitude  of  reasons  and  desires  for 
doing  his  duty  perfectly.  His  whole  life  had  been  a  mere 
period  of  preliminary  reflection  for  this  situation,  and  he 
had  no  clear  idea  of  anything  save  his  obligation  as  an  offi- 
cer. A  man  of  this  kind  might  be  stupid;  it  is  conceivable 
that  in  remote  cases  certain  bumps  on  his  head  might  be 
composed  entirely  of  wood;  but  those  traditions  of  fidelity 
and  courage  which  have  been  handed  to  him  from  generation 
to  generation,  and  which  he  has  tenaciously  preserved  de- 
spite the  persecution  of  legislators  and  the  indifference  of  his 
country,  make  it  incredible  that  in  battle  he  should  ever 
fail  to  give  his  best  blood  and  his  best  thought  for  his  general, 
for  his  men,  and  for  himself.  And  so  this  young  officer  in 
the  shapeless  hat  and  the  torn  and  dirty  shirt  failed  to  heed 
the  wails  of  the  wounded  man,  even  as  the  pilgrim  fails  to 
heed  the  world  as  he  raises  his  illumined  face  toward  his 
purpose — rightly  or  wrongly,  his  purpose — his  sky  of  the 
ideal  of  duty;  and  the  wonderful  part  of  it  is,  that  he  is 
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guided  by  an  ideal  which  he  has  himself  created,  and  has 
alone  protected  from  attack.  The  young  man  was  merely 
an  officer  in  the  United  States  regular  army. 

The  column  swung  across  a  shallow  ford  and  took  a  road 
which  passed  the  right  flank  of  one  of  the  American  batteries. 
On  a  hill  it  was  booming  and  belching  great  clouds  of  white 
smoke.  The  infantry  looked  up  with  interest.  Arrayed  below 
the  hill  and  behind  the  battery  were  the  horses  and  limbers, 
the  riders  checking  their  pawing  mounts,  and  behind  each 
rider  a  red  blanket  flamed  against  the  fervent  green  of  the 
bushes.  As  the  infantry  moved  along  the  road,  some  of  the 
battery  horses  turned  at  the  noise  of  the  trampling  feet  and 
surveyed  the  men  wi  th  eyes  as  deep  as  wells,  serene,  mournful, 
generous  eyes,  lit  heart-breakingly  with  something  that  was 
akin  to  a  philosophy,  a  religion  of  self-sacrifice — oh,  gallant, 
gallant  horses ! 

"I  know  a  feller  in  that  battery,"  said  Nolan,  musingly. 
"A  driver." 

"Damn  sight  rather  be  a  gunner,"  said  Martin. 

"Why  would  ye?"  said  Nolan,  opposingly. 

"Well,  I'd  take  my  chances  as  a  gunner  b'fore  I'd  sit  way 
up  in  th'  air  on  a  raw-boned  plug  an'  git  shot  at." 

"Aw "  began  Nolan. 

"They've  had  some  losses  t'-day  all  right,"  interrupted 
Grierson. 

"Horses?"  asked  Watkins. 

"Horses  and  men  too,"  said  Grierson. 

"How  d'yeh  know  ?" 

"A  feller  told  me  there  by  the  ford." 

They  kept  only  a  part  of  their  minds  bearing  on  this  dis- 
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cussion  because  they  could  already  hear  high  in  the  air  the 
wire-string  note  of  the  enemy's  bullets. 


Ill 

The  road  taken  by  this  battalion  as  it  followed  other  bat- 
talions is  something  less  than  a  mile  long  in  its  journey  across  a 
heavily  wooded  plain.  It  is  greatly  changed  now — in  fact  it 
was  metamorphosed  in  two  days;  but  at  that  time  it  was  a 
mere  track  through  dense  shrubbery,  from  which  rose  great 
dignified  arching  trees.  1 1  was,  in  fact,  apath  through  a  jungle. 

The  battalion  had  no  sooner  left  the  battery  in  the  rear 
than  bullets  began  to  drive  overhead.  They  made  several 
different  sounds,  but  as  these  were  mainly  high  shots  it  was 
usual  for  them  to  make  the  faint  note  of  a  vibrant  string, 
touched  elusively,  half-dreamily. 

The  military  balloon,  a  fat,  wavering,  yellow  thing,  was 
leading  the  advance  like  some  new  conception  of  war-god. 
Itsbloatedmassshoneabovethetrees,andservedincidentally 
to  indicate  to  the  men  at  the  rear  that  comrades  were  in 
advance.  The  track  itself  exhibited  for  all  its  visible  length  a 
closely  knit  procession  of  soldiers  in  blue  with  breasts  crossed 
with  white  shelter  tents.  The  first  ominous  order  of  battle 
came  down  the  line.  "Use  the  cut-off.  Don' t  use  the  magazine 
until  you're  ordered."  Non-commissioned  officers  repeated 
the  command  gruffly.  A  sound  of  clicking  locks  rattled  along 
the  columns.  All  men  knew  that  the  time  had  come. 

The  front  had  burst  out  with  a  roar  like  a  brush-fire.  The 
balloon  was  dying,  dying  a  gigantic  and  public  death  before 
the  eyes  of  two  armies.  It  quivered,  sank,  faded  into  the 
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trees  amid  the  flurry  of  a  battle  that  was  suddenly  and  tre- 
mendously like  a  storm. 

The  American  battery  thundered  behind  the  men  with  a 
shock  that  seemed  likely  to  tear  the  backs  of  their  heads  off. 
The  Spanish  shrapnel  fled  on  a  line  to  their  left,  swirling  and 
swishing  in  supernatural  velocity.  The  noise  of  the  rifle-bullets 
broke  in  their  faces  like  the  noise  of  so  many  lamp-chimneys  or 
sped  overhead  in  swift  cruel  spitting.  And  at  the  front  the 
battle  sound,  as  if  it  were  simply  music,  was  beginning  to 
swell  and  swell  until  the  volleys  rolled  like  a  surf. 

The  officers  shouted  hoarsely,  "Come  on,  men !  Hurry  up, 
boys !  Comeonnow  IHurryup !"  Thesoldiers,running  heavily 
in  their  accoutrements,  dashed  forward.  A  baggage  guard 
was  swiftly  detailed;  the  men  tore  their  rolls  from  their  shoul- 
ders as  if  the  things  were  afire.  The  battalion,  stripped  for 
action,  again  dashed  forward. 

"Come  on,  men!  Come  on!"  To  them  the  battle  was  as 
yet  merely  a  road  through  the  woods,  crowded  with  troops 
who  lowered  their  heads  anxiously  as  the  bullets  fled  high. 
But  a  moment  later  the  column  wheeled  abruptly  to  the 
left  and  entered  a  field  of  tall  green  grass.  The  line  scattered 
to  a  skirmish  formation.  In  front  was  a  series  of  knolls  treed 
sparsely  like  orchards;  and  although  no  enemy  was  visible, 
these  knolls  were  all  popping  and  spitting  with  rifle  fire.  In 
some  places  there  were  to  be  seen  long  grey  lines  of  dirt, 
entrenchments.  The  American  shells  were  kicking  up  reddish 
clouds  of  dust  from  the  brow  of  one  of  the  knolls,  where 
stood  a  pagoda-like  house.  It  was  not  much  like  a  battle 
with  men;  it  was  a  battle  with  a  bit  of  charming  scenery, 
enigmatically  potent  for  death. 
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Nolan  knew  that  Martin  had  suddenly  fallen. "What " 

he  began. 

"They've  hit  me,"  said  Martin. 

"Jesus!"  said  Nolan. 

Martin  lay  on  the  ground,  clutching  his  left  forearm  just 
below  the  elbow  with  all  the  strength  of  his  right  hand.  His 
lips  were  pursed  ruefully.  He  did  not  seem  to  know  what  to 
do.  He  continued  to  stare  at  his  arm. 

Then  suddenly  the  bullets  drove  at  them  low  and  hard. 
The  men  flung  themselves  face  downward  in  the  grass.  Nolan 
lost  all  thought  of  his  friend.  Oddly  enough,  he  felt  some- 
what like  a  man  hiding  under  a  bed,  and  he  was  just  as  sure 
that  he  could  not  raise  his  head  high  without  being  shot  as  a 
man  hiding  under  a  bed  is  sure  that  he  cannot  raise  his  head 
without  bumping  it. 

A  lieutenant  was  seated  in  the  grass  just  behind  him.  He 
was  in  the  careless  and  yet  rigid  pose  of  a  man  balancing  a 
loaded  plate  on  his  knee  at  a  picnic.  He  was  talking  in  soothing 
paternal  tones. 

"Now,  don't  get  rattled.  We're  all  right  here.  Just  as  safe 
as  being  in  church.  .  .  .  They're  all  going  high.  Don't  mind 
them.  .  .  .  Don't  mind  them.  .  .  .  They're  all  going  high. 
We've  got  them  rattled  and  they  can't  shoot  straight.  Don't 
mind  them." 

The  sun  burned  down  steadily  from  a  pale  blue  sky  upon 
the  crackling  woods  and  knolls  and  fields.  From  the  roar  of 
musketry  it  might  have  been  that  the  celestial  heat  was  frying 
this  part  of  the  world. 

Nolan  snuggled  close  to  the  grass.  He  watched  a  grey  line 
ofentrenchments,abovewhichfloatedtheveriestgossamerof 
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smoke.  A  flag  lolled  on  a  staff  behind  it.  The  men  in  the 
trench  volleyed  whenever  an  American  shell  exploded  near 
them.  It  was  some  kind  of  infantile  defiance.  Frequently  a 
bullet  came  from  the  woods  directly  behind  Nolan  and  his 
comrades.  They  thought  at  the  time  that  these  bullets  were 
from  the  rifle  of  some  incompetent  soldier  of  their  own  side. 

There  was  no  cheering.  The  men  would  have  looked  about 
them,  wondering  where  was  the  army,  if  it  were  not  that 
the  crash  of  the  fighting  for  the  distance  of  a  mile  denoted 
plainly  enough  where  was  the  army. 

Officially,  the  battalion  had  not  yet  fired  a  shot;  there 
had  been  merely  some  irresponsible  popping  by  men  on  the 
extremeleftflank.Butitwasknownthatthelieutenant-colonel 
who  had  been  in  command  was  dead — shot  through  the  heart 
— and  that  the  captains  were  thinned  down  to  two.  At  the 
rear  went  on  a  long  tragedy,  in  which  men,  bent  and  hasty, 
hurried  toshelterwithothermen,helpless,dazed,andbloody. 
Nolan  knew  of  it  all  from  the  hoarse  and  affrighted  voices 
which  he  heard  as  he  lay  flattened  in  the  grass.  There  came 
to  him  a  sense  of  exultation.  Here,  then,  was  one  of  those 
dread  and  lurid  situations  which,  in  a  nation's  history,  stand 
out  in  crimson  letters,  becoming  a  tale  of  blood  to  stir  gen- 
eration after  generation.  And  he  was  in  it,  and  unharmed. 
If  he  lived  through  the  battle,  he  would  be  a  hero  of  the 
desperate  fight  at — and  here  he  wondered  for  a  second  what 
fate  would  be  pleased  to  bestow  as  a  name  for  this  battle. 

But  it  is  quite  sure  that  hardly  another  man  in  the  battalion 
was  engaged  in  any  thoughts  concerning  the  historic.  On  the 
contrary,  they  deemed  it  ill  that  they  were  being  badly  cut 
up  on  a  most  unimportant  occasion.  It  would  have  benefited 
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the  conduct  of  whoever  were  weak  if  they  had  known  that 
they  were  engaged  in  a  battle  that  would  be  famous  for  ever. 


IV 

Martin  had  picked  himself  up  from  where  the  bullet  had 
knocked  him  and  addressed  the  lieutenant.  "I'm  hit,  sir," 
he  said. 

The  lieutenant  was  very  busy.  "All  right,  all  right,"  he 
said,  just  heeding  the  man  enough  to  learn  where  he  was 
wounded.  "Go  over  that  way.  You  ought  to  see  a  dressing- 
station  under  those  trees." 

Martin  found  himself  dizzy  and  sick.  The  sensation  in 
his  arm  was  distinctly  galvanic.  The  feeling  was  so  strange 
that  he  could  wonder  at  times  if  a  wound  was  really  what 
ailed  him.  Once,  in  this  dazed  way,  he  examined  his  arm; 
he  saw  the  hole.  Yes,  he  was  shot;  that  was  it.  And  more 
than  in  anyotherway  it  affected  him  with  aprofound  sadness. 

As  directed  by  the  lieutenant,  he  went  to  the  clump  of 
trees,  but  he  found  no  dressing-station  there.  He  found  only  a 
dead  soldier  lying  with  his  face  buried  in  his  arms  and  with 
his  shoulders  humped  high  as  if  he  were  convulsively  sob- 
bing. Martin  decided  to  make  his  way  to  the  road,  deeming 
that  he  thus  would  better  his  chances  of  getting  to  a  surgeon. 
But  he  suddenly  found  his  way  blocked  by  a  fence  of  barbed 
wire.  Such  was  his  mental  condition  that  he  brought  up  at  a 
rigid  halt  before  this  fence,  and  stared  stupidly  at  it.  It  did 
not  seem  to  him  possible  that  this  obstacle  could  be  defeated 
byanymeans.Thefencewasthere,anditstoppedhis  progress. 
He  could  not  go  in  that  direction. 
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But  as  he  turned  he  espied  that  procession  of  wounded 
men,  strange  pilgrims,  that  had  already  worn  a  path  in  the 
tall  grass.  They  were  passing  through  a  gap  in  the  fence. 
Martin  joined  them.  The  bullets  were  flying  over  them  in 
sheets,  but  many  of  them  bore  themselves  as  men  who  had 
now  exacted  from  fate  a  singular  immunity.  Generally  there 
were  no  outcries,  no  kicking,  no  talk  at  all.  They  too,  like 
Martin,  seemed  buried  in  a  vague  but  profound  melancholy. 

But  there  was  one  who  cried  out  loudly.  A  man  shot  in 
thehead  was  beingcarried  arduously  by  fourcomrades,andhe 
continually  yelled  one  word  that  was  terrible  in  its  primi- 
tive strength — "Bread!  Bread!  Bread!"  Following  him  and 
his  bearers  were  a  limping  crowd  of  men  less  cruelly  wounded, 
who  kept  their  eyes  always  fixed  on  him,  as  if  they  gained 
from  his  extreme  agony  some  balm  for  their  own  sufferings. 

"Bread !  Give  me  bread !" 

Martin  plucked  a  man  by  the  sleeve.  The  man  had  been 
shot  in  the  foot,  and  was  making  his  way  with  the  help  of  a 
curved,  incompetent  stick.  1 1  is  an  axiom  of  war  that  wounded 
men  can  never  find  straight  sticks. 

"What's  the  matter  with  that  feller?"  asked  Martin. 

"Nutty,"  said  the  man. 

"Why  is  he?" 

"Shot  in  th'  head,"  answered  the  other,  impatiently. 

The  wail  of  the  sufferer  arose  in  the  field  amid  the  swift 
rasp  of  bullets  and  the  boom  and  shatter  of  shrapnel.  "Bread ! 
Bread  !Oh,God,can'tyougivemebread?Bread!"Thebearers 
of  him  were  suffering  exquisite  agony,  and  often  they  ex- 
changed glances  which  exhibited  their  despair  of  ever  get- 
ting free  of  this  tragedy.  It  seemed  endless. 
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"Bread!  Bread!  Bread!" 

But  despite  the  fact  that  there  was  always  in  the  way  of 
this  crowd  a  wistful  melancholy,  one  must  know  that  there 
were  plenty  of  men  who  laughed,  laughed  at  their  wounds 
whimsically,  quaintly  inventing  odd  humours  concerning 
bicycles  and  cabs,  extracting  from  this  sheddingof  their  blood 
a  wonderful  amount  of  material  for  cheerful  badinage,  and, 
with  their  faces  twisted  from  pain  as  they  stepped,  they  often 
joked  like  music-hall  stars.  And  perhaps  this  was  the  most 
tearful  part  of  all. 

They  trudged  along  a  road  until  they  reached  a  ford.  Here 
under  the  eave  of  the  bank  lay  a  dismal  company.  In  the 
mud  and  in  the  damp  shade  of  some  bushes  were  a  half-hun- 
dred pale-faced  men  prostrate.  Two  or  three  surgeons  were 
working  there.  Also,  there  was  a  chaplain,  grim-mouthed, 
resolute,  his  surtout  discarded.  Overhead  always  was  that 
incessant  maddening  wail  of  bullets. 

Martin  was  standing  gazing  drowsily  at  the  scene  when  a 
surgeon  grabbed  him.  "Here,  what's  the  matter  with  you  ?" 
Martin  was  daunted.  He  wondered  what  he  had  done  that 
the  surgeon  should  be  so  angry  with  him. 

"In  the  arm,"  he  muttered,  half  shamefacedly. 

After  the  surgeon  had  hastily  and  irritably  bandaged  the 
injured  member  he  glared  at  Martin  and  said,  "You  can 
walk  all  right,  can't  you  ?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Martin. 

"Well,  now,  you  just  make  tracks  down  that  road." 

"Yes,  sir."  Martin  went  meekly  off.  The  doctor  had  seemed 
exasperated  almost  to  the  point  of  madness. 

The  road  was  at  this  time  swept  with  the  fire  of  a  body  of 
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Spanish  sharpshooters  who  had  come  cunningly  around  the 
flanks  of  the  American  army,  and  were  now  hidden  in  the 
dense  foliage  that  lined  both  sides  of  the  road.  They  were 
shooting  at  everything.  The  road  was  as  crowded  as  a  street 
in  a  city,  and  at  an  absurdly  short  range  they  emptied  their 
rifles  at  the  passing  people.  They  were  aided  always  by  the 
over-sweep  from  the  regular  Spanish  line  of  battle. 

Martin  was  sleepy  from  his  wound.  He  saw  tragedy  follow 
tragedy,  but  they  created  in  him  no  feeling  of  horror. 

A  man  with  a  red  cross  on  his  arm  was  leaning  against  a 
great  tree.  Suddenly  he  tumbled  to  the  ground,  and  writhed 
for  a  moment  in  the  way  of  a  child  oppressed  with  colic.  A 
comrade  immediately  began  to  bustle  importantly.  "Here," 
he  called  to  Martin,  "help  me  carry  this  man,  will  you?" 

Martin  looked  at  him  with  dull  scorn.  "I'll  be  damned 
if  I  do,"  he  said.  "Can't  carry  myself,  let  alone  somebody 
else." 

This  answer,  which  rings  now  so  inhuman,  pitiless,  did 
not  affect  the  other  man.  "Well,  all  right,"  he  said.  "Here 
comes  some  other  fellers."  The  wounded  man  had  now  turned 
blue-grey;  his  eyes  were  closed;  his  body  shook  in  a  gentle, 
persistent  chill. 

Occasionally  Martin  came  upon  dead  horses,  their  limbs 
sticking  out  and  up  like  stakes.  One  beast,  mortally  shot, 
was  besieged  by  three  or  four  men  who  were  trying  to  push 
it  into  the  bushes,  where  it  could  live  its  brief  time  of  an- 
guish without  thrashing  to  death  any  of  the  wounded  men 
in  the  gloomy  procession. 

The  mule  train,  with  extra  ammunition,  charged  toward 
the  front,  still  led  by  the  tinkling  bell-mare. 
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An  ambulance  was  stuck  momentarily  in  the  mud,  and 
above  the  crack  of  battle  one  could  hear  the  familiar  objur- 
gations of  the  driver  as  he  whirled  his  lash. 

Two  privates  were  having  a  hard  time  with  a  wounded 
captain,  whom  they  were  supporting  to  the  rear.  He  was 
half  cursing,  half  wailing  out  the  information  that  he  not 
only  would  not  go  another  step  toward  the  rear,  but  that  he 
wascertainlygoing  to  returnatonce  to  thefront. They  begged, 
pleaded  at  great  length  as  they  continually  headed  him  off. 
They  were  not  unlike  two  nurses  with  an  exceptionally  bad 
and  headstrong  little  duke. 

The  wounded  soldiers  paused  to  look  impassively  upon 
this  struggle.  They  were  always  like  men  who  could  not  be 
aroused  by  anything  further. 

The  visible  hospital  was  mainly  straggling  thickets  inter- 
sected withnarrowpaths,  theground  being  covered  with  men. 
Martin  saw  a  busy  person  with  a  book  and  a  pencil,  but  he 
did  not  approach  him  to  become  officially  a  member  of  the 
hospital.  All  he  desired  was  rest  and  immunity  from  nagging. 
He  took  seat  painfully  under  a  bush  and  leaned  his  back  upon 
the  trunk.  There  he  remained  thinking,  his  face  wooden. 


V 

"My  gawd,"  said  Nolan,  squirming  on  his  belly  in  the  grass, 
"I  can't  stand  this  much  longer." 

Then  suddenly  every  rifle  in  the  firing  line  seemed  to  go 
off  of  its  own  accord.  It  was  the  result  of  an  order,  but  few 
men  heard  the  order;  in  the  main  they  had  fired  because  they 
heard  others  fire,  and  their  sense  was  so  quick  that  the  volley 
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did  not  sound  too  ragged.  These  marksmen  had  been  lying 
for  nearly  an  hour  in  stony  silence,  their  sights  adjusted, 
their  fingers  fondling  their  rifles,  their  eyes  staring  at  the 
entrenchments  of  the  enemy .  The  battalion  had  suffered  heavy 
losses,  and  these  losses  had  been  hard  to  bear,  for  a  soldier 
always  reasons  that  men  lost  during  a  period  of  inaction 
are  men  badly  lost. 

The  line  now  sounded  like  a  great  machine  set  to  running 
frantically  in  the  open  air,  the  bright  sunshine  of  a  green 
field.  To  the  prut  of  the  magazine  rifles  was  added  the  under- 
chorus  of  the  clicking  mechanism,  steady  and  swift,  as  if 
the  hand  of  one  operator  was  controlling  it  all.  It  reminds 
one  always  of  a  loom,  a  great  grand  steel  loom,  clinking, 
clanking,  plunking,  plinking,  to  weave  a  woof  of  thin  red 
threads,  the  cloth  of  death.  By  the  men's  shoulders  under 
theireagerhandsdroppedcontinuallytheyellowemptyshells, 
spinning  into  the  crushed  grass-blades  to  remain  there  and 
mark  for  the  belated  eye  the  line  of  a  battalion's  fight. 

All  impatience,  all  rebellious  feeling,  had  passed  out  of 
the  men  as  soon  as  they  had  been  allowed  to  use  their  weapons 
against  the  enemy.  They  now  were  absorbed  in  this  business 
of  hitting  something,  and  all  the  long  training  at  the  rifle- 
ranges,  all  the  pride  of  the  marksman  which  had  been  so 
long  alive  in  them,  made  them  forget  for  the  time  everything 
but  shooting.  They  were  as  deliberate  and  exact  as  so  many 
watchmakers. 

A  new  sense  of  safety  was  rightfully  upon  them.  They 
knew  that  those  mysterious  men  in  the  high  far  trenches  in 
front  were  having  the  bullets  sping  in  their  faces  with  re- 
lentless and  remarkable  precision;  they  knew,  in  fact,  that 
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they  were  now  doing  the  thing  which  they  had  been  trained 
endlessly  to  do,  and  they  knew  they  were  doing  i  t  well.  Nolan, 
for  instance,  was  overjoyed.  "Plug  'em,"  he  said.  "Plug  'em." 
He  laid  his  face  to  his  rifle  as  if  it  were  his  mistress.  He  was 
aiming  under  the  shadow  of  a  certain  portico  of  a  fortified 
house:  there  he  could  faintly  see  a  long  black  line  which  he 
knew  to  be  a  loophole  cut  for  riflemen,  and  he  knew  that 
every  shot  of  his  was  going  there  under  the  portico,  mayhap 
through  the  loophole  to  the  brain  of  another  man  like  him- 
self. He  loaded  the  awkward  magazine  of  his  rifle  again  and 
again.  He  was  so  intent  that  he  did  not  know  of  new  orders 
until  he  saw  the  men  about  him  scrambling  to  their  feet 
and  running  forward,  crouching  low  as  they  ran. 

He  heard  a  shou  t.  "Come  on,  boys !  We  can' t  be  last !  We're 
goingupIWe'regoingup."  He  sprang  to  his  feet  and,  stooping, 
ran  with  the  others.  Something  fine,  soft,  gentle,  touched 
his  heart  as  he  ran.  He  had  loved  the  regiment,  the  army, 
because  the  regiment,  the  army,  was  his  life — he  had  no 
other  outlook;  and  now  these  men,  his  comrades,  were  per- 
forming his  dream-scenes  for  him;  they  were  doing  as  he 
had  ordained  in  his  visions.  It  is  curious  that  in  this  charge  he 
considered  himself  as  rather  unworthy.  Although  he  himself 
was  in  the  assault  with  the  rest  of  them,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  his  comrades  were  dazzlingly  courageous.  His  part,  to 
his  mind,  was  merely  that  of  a  man  who  was  going  along 
with  the  crowd. 

He  saw  Grierson  biting  madly  with  his  pincers  at  a  barbed- 
wire  fence.  They  were  half-way  up  the  beautiful  sylvan  slope; 
there  was  no  enemy  to  be  seen,  and  yet  the  landscape  rained 
bullets.  Somebody  punched  him  violently  in  the  stomach. 
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He  thought  dully  to  lie  down  and  rest,  but  instead  he  fell 
with  a  crash. 

The  sparse  line  of  men  in  blue  shirts  and  dirty  slouch  hats 
swept  on  up  the  hill.  He  decided  to  shut  his  eyes  for  a  moment 
because  he  felt  very  dreamy  and  peaceful.  It  seemed  only  a 
minute  before  he  heard  a  voice  say,  "There  he  is."  Grierson 
and  Watkins  had  come  to  look  for  him.  He  searched  their 
faces  at  once  and  keenly,  for  he  had  a  thought  that  the  line 
might  be  driven  down  the  hill  and  leave  him  in  Spanish  hands. 
But  he  saw  that  everything  was  secure,  and  he  prepared 
no  questions. 

"Nolan,"  said  Grierson  clumsily,  "do  you  know  me?" 

The  man  on  the  ground  smiled  softly.  "Of  course  I  know 
you,youchowder-facedmonkey.  Why  wouldn'tl  knowyou  ?" 

Watkins  knelt  beside  him.  "Where  did  they  plug  you, 
old  boy?" 

Nolan  was  somewhat  dubious.  "It  ain't  much,  I  don't 
think,  but  it's  somewheres  there."  He  laid  a  finger  on  the 
pit  of  his  stomach.  They  lifted  his  shirt,  and  then  privately 
they  exchanged  a  glance  of  horror. 

"Does  it  hurt,  Jimmie?"  said  Grierson,  hoarsely. 

"No,"saidNolan,"itdon't  hurtany,  but  I  feel  sort  of  dead- 
to-the- world  and  numb  all  over.  I  don't  think  it's  very  bad." 

"Oh,  it's  all  right,"  said  Watkins. 

"What  I  need  is  a  drink,"  said  Nolan,  grinning  at  them. 
"I'm  chilly — lying  on  this  damp  ground." 

"It  ain't  very  damp,  Jimmie,"  said  Grierson. 

"Well,  it  is  damp,"  said  Nolan,with  sudden  irritability. 
"I  can  feel  it.  I'm  wet,  I  tell  you — wet  through — just  from 
lying  here." 
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They  answered  hastily.  "Yes,  that's  so,  Jimmie.  It  z.ydamp. 
That's  so." 

"Just  put  your  hand  under  my  back  and  see  how  wet  the 

ground  is,"  he  said. 

"No,"  they  answered.  "That's  all  right,  Jimmie.  We  know 
•  »        .  >> 
it  s  wet. 

"Well,  put  your  hand  under  and  see,"  he  cried,  stubbornly. 

"Oh,  never  mind,  Jimmie." 

"No,"  he  said,  in  a  temper.  "See  for  yourself."  Grierson 
seemed  to  be  afraid  of  Nolan's  agitation,  and  so  he  slipped 
a  hand  under  the  prostrate  man,  and  presently  withdrew  it 
covered  with  blood.  "Yes,"  he  said,  hiding  his  hand  care- 
fully from  Nolan's  eyes,  "you  were  right,  Jimmie." 

"Of  course  I  was,"  said  Nolan,  contentedly  closing  his 
eyes.  "This  hillside  holds  water  like  a  swamp."  After  a  mo- 
ment he  said,  "Guess  I  ought  to  know.  I'm  flat  here  on  it, 
and  you  fellers  are  standing  up." 

He  did  not  know  he  was  dying.  He  thought  he  was  holding 
an  argument  on  the  condition  of  the  turf. 


VI 

"Cover  his  face,"  said  Grierson,  in  a  low  and  husky  voice 
afterwards. 

"What'll  I  cover  it  with?"  said  Watkins. 

They  looked  at  themselves.  They  stood  in  their  shirts, 
trousers,  leggings,  shoes;  they  had  nothing. 

"Oh,"  said  Grierson,  "here's  his  hat."  He  brought  it  and 
laid  it  on  the  face  of  the  dead  man.  They  stood  for  a  time. 
It  was  apparent  that  they  thought  it  essential  and  decent 
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to  say  or  do  something.  Finally  Watkins  said  in  a  broken 
voice,  "Aw,  it's  a  damn  shame."  They  moved  slowly  off 
toward  the  firing  line. 

In  the  blue  gloom  of  evening,  in  one  of  the  fever  tents, 
the  two  rows  of  still  figures  became  hideous,  charnel.  The 
languid  movement  of  a  hand  was  surrounded  with  spectral 
mystery,  and  the  occasional  painful  twisting  of  a  body  under  a 
blanket  was  terrifying,  as  if  dead  men  were  moving  in  their 
graves  under  the  sod.  A  heavy  odour  of  sickness  and  medi- 
cine hung  in  the  air. 

"What  regiment  are  you  in?"  said  a  feeble  voice. 

"Twenty-ninth  Infantry,"  answered  another  voice. 

"Twenty-ninth!  Why,  the  man  on  the  other  side  of  me  is 
in  the  Twenty-ninth." 

"He  is? — Hey,  there,  partner,  are  you  in  the  Twenty- 
ninth?" 

A  third  voice  merely  answered  wearily.  "Martin  of  C 
Company." 

"What  ?  Jack,  is  that  you  ?" 

"It's  part  of  me. — Who  are  you?" 

"Grierson,  you  fat-head.  I  thought  you  were  wounded." 

There  was  the  noise  of  a  man  gulping  a  great  drink  of 
water,  and  at  its  conclusion  Martin  said,  "I  am." 

"Well,  what  you  doin'  in  the  fever  place,  then?" 

Martin  replied  with  drowsy  impatience.  "Got  the  fever 
too." 

"Gee!"  said  Grierson. 

Thereafter  there  was  silence  in  the  fever  tent,  save  for 
the  noise  made  by  a  man  over  in  a  corner — a  kind  of  man 
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always  found  in  an  American  crowd — a  heroic,  implacable 
comedian  and  patriot,  of  a  humour  that  has  bitterness  and 
ferocity  and  love  in  it,  and  he  was  wringing  from  the  situa- 
tion a  grim  meaning  by  singing  "The  Star-  Spangled  Banner" 
with  all  the  ardour  which  could  be  procured  from  his  fever- 
stricken  body. 

"Billie,"  called  Martin  in  a  low  voice,  "where's  Jimmy 
Nolan  r 

"He's  dead,"  said  Grierson. 

A  triangle  of  raw  gold  light  shone  on  a  side  of  the  tent. 
Somewhere  in  the  valley  an  engine's  bell  was  ringing,  and  it 
sounded  of  peace  and  home  as  if  it  hung  on  a  cow's  neck. 

"And  where's  Ike  Watkins  ?" 

"Well,  he  ain't  dead,  but  he  got  shot  through  the  lungs. 
They  say  he  ain't  got  much  show." 

Through  the  clouded  odours  of  sickness  and  medicine  rang 
the  dauntless  voice  of  the  man  in  the  corner. 
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JLiLe  could  not  distinguish  between  a  five-inch  quick-firi  ng 
gun  and  a  nickel-plated  ice-pick,  and  so,  naturally,  he  had 
been  elected  to  fill  the  position  of  war-correspondent.  The 
responsible  party  was  the  editor  of  the  Minnesota  Herald. 
Perkins  had  no  information  of  war,  and  no  particular  rapidity 
of  mind  for  acquiring  it,  but  he  had  that  rank  and  fibrous 
qualityofcouragewhichsprings  from  the  thick  soil  of  Western 
America. 

It  was  morning  in  Guantanamo  Bay.  If  the  marines  en- 
camped on  thehillhadhadtimeto  turn  theirgazeseaward,they 
might  have  seen  a  small  newspaper  dispatch-boat  wending 
its  way  toward  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  over  the  blue, 
sunlit  waters  of  the  Caribbean.  In  the  stern  of  this  tug  Perkins 
was  seated  upon  some  coal-bags,  while  the  breeze  gently 
ruffled  his  greasy  paj  amas.  He  was  staring  at  a  brown  line  of 
entrenchments  surmounted  by  a  flag,  which  was  Camp  Mc- 
Calla.In  the  harbour  were  anchored  two  or  three  grim,  grey 
cruisers  and  a  transport.  As  the  tug  steamed  up  the  radiant 
channel,  Perkins  could  see  men  moving  on  shore  near  the 
charred  ruins  of  a  village.  Perkins  was  deeply  moved;  here 
already  was  more  war  than  he  had  ever  known  in  Minne- 
sota. Presently  he,  clothed  in  the  essential  garments  of  a 
war-correspondent,  was  rowed  to  the  sandy  beach. Marines 
in  yellow  linen  were  handling  an  ammunition  supply.  They 
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paid  no  attention  to  the  visitor,  being  morose  from  the  in- 
conveniences of  two  days  and  nights  of  fighting.  Perkins 
toiled  up  the  zigzag  path  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  looked 
with  eager  eyes  at  the  trenches,  the  field-pieces,  the  funny 
little  Colts,  the  flag,  the  grim  marines  lying  wearily  on  their 
arms.  And  still  more  he  looked  through  the  clear  air  over 
1,000  yards  of  mysterious  woods  from  which  emanated  at 
inopportune  times  repeated  flocks  of  Mauser  bullets. 

Perkins  was  delighted.  He  was  filled  with  admiration  for 
these  j  aded  and  smoky  men  who  lay  so  quietly  in  the  trenches 
waiting  for  a  resumption  of  guerilla  enterprise.  But  he  wished 
they  would  heed  him.  He  wanted  to  talk  about  it.  Save  for 
sharp  inquiring  glances,  no  one  acknowledged  his  existence. 

Finally  he  approached  two  young  lieutenants,  and  in  his 
innocent  Western  way  he  asked  them  if  they  would  like  a 
drink.  The  effect  on  the  two  young  lieutenants  was  imme- 
diate and  astonishing.  With  one  voice  they  answered,  "Yes, 
we  would."  Perkins  almost  wept  with  joy  at  this  amiable 
response,  and  he  exclaimed  that  he  would  immediately  board 
the  tug  and  bring  off  a  bottle  of  Scotch.  This  attracted  the 
officers,  and  in  a  burst  of  confidence  one  explained  that  there 
had  not  been  a  drop  in  camp.  Perkins  lunged  down  the  hill, 
and  fled  to  his  boat,  where  in  his  exuberance  he  engaged  in  a 
preliminary  altercation  with  some  whisky.  Consequently  he 
toiled  again  up  the  hill  in  the  blasting  su  n  with  his  enthusiasm 
in  no  wise  abated.  The  parched  officers  were  very  gracious, 
and  such  was  the  state  of  mind  of  Perkins  that  he  did  not  note 
properly  how  serious  and  solemn  was  his  engagement  with 
the  whisky.  And  because  of  this  fact,  and  because  of  his  ante- 
cedents, there  happened  the  lone  charge  of  William  B  .Perkins. 
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Now,asPerkinswentdownthehill,somethinghappened.A 
private  in  those  high  trenches  found  that  a  cartridge  was 
clogged  in  his  rifle.  It  then  becomes  necessary  with  most 
kinds  of  rifles  to  explode  the  cartridge.  The  private  took  the 
rifle  to  his  captain,  and  explained  the  case.  But  it  would  not 
do  in  that  camp  to  fire  a  rifle  for  mechanical  purposes  and 
without  warning,  because  the  eloquent  sound  would  bring 
six  hundred  tired  marines  to  tension  and  high  expectancy. 
So  the  captain  turned,  and  in  a  loud  voice  announced  to  the 
camp  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  shoot  into  the  air.  The 
communication  rang  sharply  from  voice  to  voice.  Then  the 
captain  raised  the  weapon  andfired.  Whereupon — and  where- 
upon— a  large  line  of  guerillas  lying  in  the  bushes  decided 
swiftly  that  their  presence  and  position  were  discovered,  and 
swiftly  they  volleyed. 

In  a  moment  the  woods  and  the  hills  were  alive  with  the 
crack  and  sputter  of  rifles.  Men  on  the  warships  in  the  harbour 
heard  the  old  familiar  flu t-flut-fluttery-fluttery-flut-flut-flut 
from  the  entrenchments.  Incidentally  the  launch  of  the  Mzr- 
£/^#^,commandedbyoneofourheadlongAmericanensigns, 
streaked  for  the  strategic  woods  like  a  galloping  marine  dra- 
goon, peppering  away  with  its  blunderbuss  in  the  bow. 

Perkins  had  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  began 
the  arrangement  of  150  marines  that  protected  the  short 
line  of  communication  between  the  main  body  and  the  beach. 
These  men  had  all  swarmed  into  line  behind  fortifications 
improvised  from  the  boxes  of  provisions.  And  to  them  were 
gathering  naked  men  who  had  been  bathing,  naked  men  who 
arrayed  themselves  speedily  in  cartridge-belts  and  rifles.  The 
woods  and  the  hills  went  flut-flut-flut-fluttery-fluttery-flut- 
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fllllluttery-flut.  Under  the  boughs  of  a  beautiful  tree  lay  five 
wounded  men  thinking  vividly. 

And  now  it  befell  Perkins  to  discover  a  Spaniard  in  the 
bush.  The  distance  was  some  five  hundred  yards.  In  a  loud 
voice  he  announced  his  perception.  He  also  declared  hoarsely 
that  if  he  only  had  a  rifle  he  would  go  and  possess  himself  of 
this  particular  enemy.  Immediately  an  amiable  lad  shot  in 
the  arm  said:  "Well,  take  mine."  Perkins  thus  acquired  a 
rifle  and  a  clip  of  five  cartridges. 

"Come  on!"  he  shouted.  This  part  of  the  battalion  was 
lying  very  tight,  not  yet  being  engaged,  but  not  knowing 
when  the  business  would  swirl  around  to  them. 

To  Perkins  they  replied  with  a  roar.  "Come  back  here, 
you  damned  fool.  Do  you  want  to  get  shot  by  your  own 

crowd?  Come  back, !"  As  a  detail,  it  might  be 

mentioned  that  the  fire  from  a  part  of  the  hill  swept  the 
journey  upon  which  Perkins  had  started. 

Now  behold  the  solitary  Perkins  adrift  in  the  storm  of 
fighting,  even  as  a  champagne  jacket  of  straw  is  lost  in  a 
great  surf.  He  found  it  out  quickly.  Four  seconds  elapsed 
before  he  discovered  that  he  was  an  almshouse  idiot  plunging 
through  hot,  crackling  thickets  on  a  June  morning  in  Cuba. 
Sss-s-swing-sing-ing-pop  went  the  lightning-swift  metal  grass- 
hoppers over  him  and  beside  him.  The  beauties  of  rural  Min- 
nesota illuminated  his  conscience  with  the  gold  of  lazy  corn, 
with  the  sleeping  green  of  meadows,  with  the  cathedral  gloom 
of  pine  forests.  Sshsh-swing-pop !  Perkins  decided  that  if  he 
cared  to  extricate  himself  from  a  tangle  of  imbecility  he  must 
shoot.  The  entire  situation  was  that  he  must  shoot.  It  was 
necessary  that  he  should  shoot.  Nothing  would  save  him 
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but  shooting.  It  is  a  law  that  men  thus  decide  when  the 
waters  of  battle  close  over  their  minds.  So  with  a  prayer 
that  the  Americans  would  not  hit  him  in  the  back  nor  the 
left  side,  and  that  the  Spaniards  would  not  hit  him  in  the 
front,  he  knelt  like  a  supplicant  alone  in  the  desert  of  chap- 
arral, and  emptied  his  magazine  at  his  Spaniard  before  he 
discovered  that  his  Spaniard  was  a  bit  of  dried  palm-branch. 

Then  Perkins  flurried  like  a  fish.  His  reason  for  being  was  a 
Spaniard  in  the  bush.  When  the  Spaniard  turned  into  a  dried 
palm-branch,  he  could  no  longer  furnish  himself  with  one 
adequate  reason. 

Then  did  he  dream  frantically  of  some  anthracite  hiding- 
place,  some  profound  dungeon  of  peace  where  blind  mules 
live  placidly  chewing  the  far-gathered  hay. 

"Sss-swing-wing-pop!Pmt-prut-prrrut!"Thenafield-gun 
spoke.  "i?00;?z-ra-swow-ow-ow-ow-/>#7W."  Then  a  Colt  auto- 
maticbegantobark."Crack-crk-crk-crk-crk-crk,"endlessly. 
Raked,  enfiladed,  flanked,  surrounded,  and  overwhelmed, 
what  hope  was  there  for  William  B.  Perkins  of  the  Minnesota 
Herald? 

But  war  is  a  spirit.  War  provides  for  those  that  it  loves.  It 
provides  sometimes  death  and  sometimes  a  singular  and  in- 
credible safe  ty.  There  were  few  ways  in  which  it  was  possi  ble  to 
preserve  Perkins.  One  way  was  by  means  of  a  steam-boiler. 

Perkins  espied  near  him  an  old,  rusty  steam-boiler  lying 
in  the  bushes.  War  only  knows  how  it  was  there,  but  there 
it  was,  a  temple  shining  resplendent  with  safety.  With  a 
moan  of  haste,  Perkins  flung  himself  through  that  hole  which 
expressed  the  absence  of  the  steam-pipe. 

Then,  ensconced  in  his  boiler,  Perkins  com  fortably  listened 
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to  the  ring  of  a  fight  which  seemed  to  be  in  the  air  above 
him.  Sometimes  bullets  struck  their  strong,  swift  blow 
against  the  boiler's  sides,  but  none  entered  to  interfere  with 
Perkins's  rest. 

Time  passed.  The  fight,  short  anyhow,  dwindled  to  prut 
. . .  prut . . .  prut-prut . . .  prut.  And  when  the  silence  came, 
Perkins  might  have  been  seen  cautiously  protruding  from 
the  boiler.  Presently  he  strolled  back  toward  the  marine  lines 
with  his  hat  not  able  to  fit  his  head  for  the  new  bumps  of 
wisdom  that  were  on  it. 

The  marines,  with  an  annoyed  air,  were  settling  down 
again  when  an  apparitional  figure  came  from  the  bushes. 
There  was  great  excitement. 

"It's  that  crazy  man,"  they  shouted,  and  as  he  drew  near 
they  gathered  tumultuously  about  him  and  demanded  to 
know  how  he  had  accomplished  it. 

Perkins  made  a  gesture,  the  gesture  of  a  man  escaping 
from  an  unintentional  mud-bath,  the  gesture  of  a  man  coming 
out  of  battle,  and  then  he  told  them. 

The  incredulity  was  immediate  and  general.  "Yes,  you 
did!  What?  In  an  old  boiler?  An  old  boiler?  Out  in  that 
brush?  Well,  we  guess  not."  They  did  not  believe  him  until 
two  days  later,  when  a  patrol  happened  to  find  the  rusty 
boiler,  relic  of  some  curious  transaction  in  the  ruin  of  the  Cu- 
ban sugar  industry.  The  patrol  then  marvelled  at  the  truth- 
fulness of  war-correspondents  until  they  were  almost  blind. 

Soon  after  his  ad  ven  tu  re  Perkins  boarded  the  tug,  wearing  a 
countenance  of  poignant  thoughtfulness. 
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'ittle  Nell,  sometimes  called  the  Blessed  Damosel,  was  a 
war-correspondent  for  the  New  York  Eclipse,  and  at  sea 
on  the  dispatch-boats  he  wore  pajamas,  and  on  shore  he 
wore  whatever  fate  allowed  him,  which  clothing  was  in  the 
main  unsuitable  to  the  climate.  He  had  been  cruising  in  the 
Caribbean  on  a  small  tug,  awash  always,  habitable  never, 
wildly  looking  for  Cervera's  fleet;  although  what  he  was 
going  to  do  with  four  armoured  cruisers  and  two  destroyers 
in  the  event  of  his  really  finding  them  had  not  been  explained  by 
the  managing  editor.  The  cable  instructions  read : '  'Take  tug; 
go  find  Cervera's  fleet."  If  his  unfortunate  nine-knot  craft 
should  happen  to  find  these  great  twenty-knot  ships,  with 
their  two  spiteful  and  faster  attendants,  Little  Nell  had  won- 
dered how  he  was  going  to  lose  them  again.  He  had  marvelled, 
both  publicly  and  in  secret,  on  the  uncompromising  asininity 
of  managing  editors  at  odd  moments,  but  he  had  wasted  little 
time.TheJefferson  G.Johnson  was  already  coaled,so  he  passed 
the  word  tohis  skipper,  bought  some  tinned  meats,cigars,  and 
beer,  and  soon  the  Johnson  sailed  on  her  mission,  tooting  her 
whistle  in  graceful  farewell  to  some  friends  of  hers  in  the  bay. 
So  the  Johnson  crawled  giddily  to  one  wave-height  after 
another,  and  fell,  aslant,  into  one  valley  after  another  for  a 
longer  period  than  was  good  for  the  hearts  of  the  men,  be- 
cause the  Johnson  was  merely  a  harbour  tug,  with  no  archi- 
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tectural  intention  of  parading  the  high  seas,  and  the  crew 
had  never  seen  the  decks  all  white  water  like  a  mere  sunken 
reef.  As  for  the  cook,  he  blasphemed  hopelessly  hour  in  and 
hour  out,  meanwhile  pursuing  the  equipment  of  his  trade 
frantically  from  side  to  side  of  the  galley.  Little  Nell  dealt 
with  a  great  deal  of  grumbling,  but  he  knew  it  was  not  the 
real  evil  grumbling.  It  was  merely  the  unhappy  words  of 
men  who  wished  expression  of  comradeship  for  their  wet, 
forlorn,  half-starved  lives,  to  which,  they  explained,  they 
were  not  accustomed,  and  for  which,  they  explained,  they 
were  not  properly  paid.  Little  Nell  condoled  and  condoled 
without  difficulty.  He  laid  words  of  gentle  sympathy  before 
them,  and  smothered  his  own  misery  behind  the  face  of  a  re- 
porter of  the  New  York  Eclipse.  But  they  tossed  themselves  in 
their  cockleshell  even  as  far  as  Martinique;  they  knew  many 
races  and  many  flags,  but  they  did  not  find  Cervera's  fleet. 
If  they  had  found  that  elusive  squadron  this  timid  story 
would  never  have  been  written;  there  would  probably  have 
beenalyric.They^wjowlimpedonemorningintotheMoleSt. 
Nicholas,  and  there  Little  Nell  received  this  dispatch  :"Can't 
understand  your  inaction.  What  are  you  doing  with  the  boat  ? 
Report  immediately.  Fleet  transports  already  left  Tampa. 
Expected  destination  near  Santiago.  Proceed  there  imme- 
diately. Place  yourself  under  orders. — Rogers,  Eclipse." 

One  day,  steaming  along  the  high,  luminous  blue  coast  of 
Santiago  province,  they  fetched  into  view  the  fleets,  a  knot 
of  masts  and  funnels,  looking  incredibly  inshore,  as  if  they 
were  glued  to  the  mountains.  Then  mast  left  mast,  and  funnel 
left  funnel,  slowly,  slowly,  and  the  shore  remained  still,  but 
the  fleets  seemed  to  move  out  toward  the  eager  Johnson.  At 
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the  speed  of  nine  knots  an  hour  the  scene  separated  into  its 
parts.On  an  easily  rolling  sea,under  a  crystal  sky,black-hulled 
transports — erstwhile  packets — lay  waiting,while  grey  cruis- 
ers and  gunboats  lay  near  shore,  shelling  the  beach  and  some 
woods.  From  their  grey  sides  came  thin  red  flashes,  belches  of 
white  smoke,  and  then  over  the  waters  sounded  boom — 
boom — boom-boom.  The  crew  of  the  Jefferson  G.  Johnson 
forgave  Little  Nell  all  the  suffering  of  a  previous  fortnight. 

To  the  westward,  about  the  mouth  of  Santiago  harbour, 
sat  a  row  of  castellated  grey  battleships,  their  eyes  turned 
another  way,  waiting. 

The  Johnson  swung  past  a  transport  whose  decks  and 
rigging  were  a-swarm  with  black  figures,  as  if  a  tribe  of  bees 
had  alighted  upon  a  log.  She  swung  past  a  cruiser  indignant 
at  being  left  out  of  the  game,  her  deck  thick  with  white- 
clothed  tars  watching  the  play  of  their  luckier  brethren.  The 
cold  blue  lifting  seas  tilted  the  big  ships  easily,  slowly,  and 
heaved  the  little  ones  in  the  usual  sinful  way,  as  if  very 
little  babes  had  surreptitiously  mounted  sixteen-hand  trot- 
tinghunters.Theyo/^owleeredandtumbledherway  through 
a  community  of  ships.  The  bombardment  ceased,  and  some 
of  the  troop-ships  edged  in  near  the  land.  Soon  boats  black 
with  men  and  towed  by  launches  were  almost  lost  to  view 
in  the  scintillant  mystery  of  light  which  appeared  where  the 
sea  met  the  land.  A  disembarkation  had  begun.  The  Johnson 
sped  on  at  her  nine  knots,  and  Little  Nell  chafed  exceedingly, 
gloating  upon  the  shore  through  his  glasses,  anon  glancing 
irritably  over  the  side  to  note  the  efforts  of  the  excited  tug. 
Then  at  last  they  were  in  a  sort  of  cove,  with  troop-ships, 
newspaper  boats,  and  cruisers  on  all  sides  of  them,  and  over 
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the  water  came  a  great  hum  of  human  voices,  punctuated 
frequently  by  the  clang  of  engine-room  gongs  as  the  steamers 
manoeuvred  to  avoid  jostling. 

In  reality  it  was  the  great  moment — the  moment  for  which 
men,  ships,  islands,  and  continents  had  been  waiting  for 
months;  but  somehow  it  did  not  look  it.  It  was  very  calm;  a 
certain  strip  of  high,  green,  rocky  shore  was  being  rapidly 
populated  from  boat  after  boat;  that  was  all.  Like  many 
preconceived  moments,  it  refused  to  be  supreme. 

But  nothing  lessened  Little  Nell's  frenzy.  He  knew  that 
the  army  was  landing — he  could  see  it;  and  little  did  he 
care  if  the  great  moment  did  not  look  its  part — it  was  his 
virtue  as  a  correspondent  to  recognize  the  great  moment 
in  any  disguise.  The  Johnson  lowered  a  boat  for  him,  and  he 
dropped  into  it  swiftly,  forgetting  everything.  However,  the 
mate,  a  bearded  philanthropist,  flung  after  him  a  mackintosh 
and  a  bottle  of  whisky.  Little  Nell's  face  was  turned  toward 
those  other  boats  filled  with  men,  all  eyes  upon  the  placid, 
gentle,  noiseless  shore.  Little  Nell  saw  many  soldiers  seated 
stiffly  beside  upright  rifle-barrels,  their  blue  breasts  crossed 
with  white  shelter  tents  and  blanket- rolls.  Launches  screeched; 
jack-tars  pushed  or  pulled  with  their  boathooks;  a  beach 
was  alive  with  working  soldiers,  some  of  them  stark  naked. 
Little  Nell's  boat  touched  the  shoreamid  a  babble  of  tongues, 
dominated  at  that  time  by  a  single  stern  voice,  which  was 
repeating,  "Fall  in,  B  Company!" 

He  took  his  mackintosh  and  his  bottle  of  whisky  and 
invaded  Cuba.  It  was  a  trifle  bewildering.  Companies  of 
those  same  men  in  blue  and  brown  were  being  rapidly  formed 
and  marched  off  across  a  little  open  space — near  a  pool — 
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near  some  palm  trees — near  a  house — into  the  hills.  At  one 
side,  a  mulatto  in  dirty  linen  and  an  old  straw  hat  was  hos- 
pitably using  a  machete  to  cut  open  some  green  coco-nuts 
for  a  group  of  idle  invaders.  At  the  other  side,  up  a  bank,  a 
blockhouse  was  burning  furiously;  while  near  it  some  railway 
sheds  were  smouldering,  with  a  little  Rogers  engine  stand- 
ing amid  the  ruins,  grey,  almost  white,  with  ashes  until  it 
resembled  a  ghost.  Little  Nell  dodged  the  encrimsoned  block- 
house, and  proceeded  where  he  saw  a  little  village  street 
lined  with  flimsy  wooden  cottages.  Some  ragged  Cuban  caval- 
rymen were  tranquilly  tending  their  horses  in  a  shed  which 
had  not  yet  grown  cold  of  the  Spanish  occupation.  Three 
American  soldiers  were  trying  to  explain  to  a  Cuban  that 
they  wished  to  buy  drinks.  A  native  rode  by,  clubbing  his 
pony,  as  always.  The  sky  was  blue;  the  sea  talked  with  a 
gravelly  accent  at  the  feet  of  some  rocks;  upon  its  bosom 
the  ships  sat  quiet  as  gulls.  There  was  no  mention,  directly, 
of  invasion — invasion  for  war — save  in  the  roar  of  the  flames 
at  the  blockhouse;  but  none  even  heeded  this  conflagration, 
excepting  to  note  that  it  threw  out  a  great  heat.  It  was 
warm,  very  warm.  It  was  really  hard  for  Little  Nell  to  keep 
from  thinking  of  his  own  affairs:  his  debts,  other  misfor- 
tunes, loves,  prospects  of  happiness.  Nobody  was  in  a  flurry; 
the  Cubans  were  not  tearfully  grateful;  the  American  troops 
were  visibly  glad  of  being  released  from  those  ill  transports, 
and  the  men  often  asked,  with  interest,  "Where's  the  Span- 
iards ?"  And  yet  it  must  have  been  a  great  moment!  It  was  a 
^/moment! 

Itseemedmade  toprove  that  theemphatic  timeof  history  is 
not  the  emphatic  time  of  the  common  man,  who  throughout 
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the  change  of  nations  feels  an  itch  on  his  shin,  a  pain  in  his 
head,  hunger,  thirst,  a  lack  of  sleep;  the  influence  of  his 
memory  of  past  firesides,  glasses  of  beer,  girls,  theatres,  ideals, 
religions,  parents,  faces,  hurts,  joys. 

Little  Nell  was  hailed  from  a  comfortable  veranda,  and, 
looking  up,  saw  Walkley  of  the  Eclipse,  stretched  in  a  yellow- 
and-green  hammock,  smoking  his  pipe  with  an  air  of  having 
always  lived  in  that  house,  in  that  village.  "Oh,  dear  little 
Nell,  how  glad  I  am  to  see  your  angel  face  again!  There! 
don't  try  to  hide  it;  I  can  see  it.  Did  you  bring  a  corkscrew 
too?  You're  superseded  as  master  of  the  slaves.  Did  you 
knowitPAndby  Rogers,  too!  Rogersis  a  Sadducee,  a  cadaver, 
and  a  pelican,  appointed  to  the  post  of  chief  correspondent, 
no  doubt,  because  of  his  rare  gift  of  incapacity.  Never  mind." 

"Where  is  he  now?"  asked  Little  Nell,  taking  seat  on  the 
steps. 

"He  is  down  interfering  with  the  landing  of  the  troops," 
answered  Walkley,  swinging  a  leg.  "I  hope  you  have  the 
Johnson  well  stocked  with  food  as  well  as  with  cigars,  ciga- 
rettes, and  tobaccos,  ales,  wines,  and  liquors.  We  shall  need 
them.  There  is  already  famine  in  the  house  of  Walkley.  I 
have  discovered  that  the  system  of  transportation  for  our 
gallant  soldiery  does  not  strike  in  me  the  admiration  which  I 
have  often  felt  when  viewing  the  management  of  an  ordinary 
bun-shop.  A  hunger,  stifling,  jammed  together  amid  odours, 

andeverybody  irritable — yegods,howirritable!AndsoI 

Look!  look!" 

The  Jefferson  G.  Johnson,  well  known  to  them  at  an  in- 
credible distance,  could  be  seen  striding  the  broad  sea,  the 
smoke  belching  from  her  funnel,  headed  for  Jamaica.  "The 
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Army  Lands  in  Cuba!"  shrieked  Walkley.  "Shafter's  Army 
Lands  near  Santiago!  Special  type!  Half  the  front  page!  Oh, 
the  Sadducee!  The  cadaver!  The  pelican!" 

Li  ttle  Nell  was  dumb  with  astonishment  and  fear.  Walkley, 
however,  was  at  least  not  dumb.  "That's  the  pelican !  That's 
Mr.  Rogers  making  his  first  impression  upon  the  situation. 
He  has  engraved  himself  upon  us.  We  are  tattooed  with  him. 
There  will  be  a  fight  to-morrow,  sure,  and  we  will  cover  it 
even  as  you  found  Cervera's  fleet.  No  food,  no  horses,  no 
money.  I  am  transport-lame ;  you  are  sea-weak.  We  will  never 
see  our  salaries  again.  Whereby  Rogers  is  a  fool." 

"Anybody  else  here?"  asked  Little  Nell  wearily. 

"Only  young  Point."  Point  was  an  artist  on  the  Eclipse. 
"But  he  has  nothing.  Pity  there  wasn't  an  almshouse  in  this 
God-forsaken  country.  Here  comes  Point  now."  A  sad-faced 
mancamealongcarryingmuchluggage."Hello,Point!lithog- 
raphev  and  genius,  have  you  food?  Food.  Well,  then,  you  had 
better  return  yourself  to  Tampa  by  wire.  You  are  no  good 
here.  Only  one  more  little  mouth  to  feed." 

Point  seated  himself  near  Little  Nell.  "I  haven't  had  any- 
thing to  eat  since  daybreak,"  he  said  gloomily,  "and  I  don't 
care  much,  for  I  am  simply  dog-tired." 

"Don'tell  me  you  are  dog-tired,my  talented  friend,"  cried 
Walkley  from  his  hammock.  "Think  of  me.  And  now  what's 
to  be  done?" 

They  stared  for  a  time  disconsolately  at  where,  over  the 
rim  of  the  sea,  trailed  black  smoke  from  the  Johnson.  From 
the  landing-place  below  and  to  the  right  came  the  howls  of  a 
man  who  was  superintending  the  disembarkation  of  some 
mules.  The  burning  blockhouse  still  rendered  its  hollow  roar. 
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Suddenly  the  men-crowded  landing  set  up  its  cheer,  and  the 
steamers  all  whistled  long  and  raucously.  Tiny  black  figures 
were  raising  an  American  flag  over  a  blockhouse  on  the  top 
of  a  great  hill. 

"That's  mighty  fine  Sunday  stuff,"  said  Little  Nell.  "Well, 
I'll  go  and  get  the  order  in  which  the  regiments  landed,  and 
who  was  first  ashore,  and  all  that.  Then  I'll  go  and  try  to 
find  General  Lawton's  headquarters.  His  division  has  got 
the  advance,  I  think." 

"And,  lo!  I  will  write  a  burning  description  of  the  raising 
of  the  flag,"  said  Walkley.  "While  the  brilliant  Point  buskies 
forfood — andmakesdamnsurehegetsit,"headdedfiercely. 

Little  Nell  thereupon  wandered  over  the  face  of  the  earth, 
threading  out  the  story  of  the  landing  of  the  regiments.  He 
only  found  about  fifty  men  who  had  been  the  first  American 
soldier  to  set  foot  on  Cuba,  and  of  these  he  took  the  most 
probable.  The  army  was  going  forward  in  detail,  as  soon  as 
the  pieces  were  landed.  There  was  a  house  something  like  a 
crude  country  tavern — the  soldiers  in  it  were  looking  over 
their  rifles  and  talking.  There  was  a  well  of  water  quite  hot 
— more  palm  trees — an  inscrutable  background. 

When  he  arrived  again  at  Walkley's  mansion  he  found 
the  veranda  crowded  with  correspondents  in  khaki,  duck, 
dungaree,  and  flannel.  They  wore  riding-breeches,  but  that 
was  mainly  forethought.  They  could  see  now  that  fate  in- 
tended them  to  walk.  Some  were  writing  copy,  while  Walkley 
discoursed  from  his  hammock.  Rhodes — doomed  to  be  shot 
in  action  some  days  later — was  trying  to  borrow  a  canteen 
from  men  who  had  one,  and  from  men  who  had  none.  Young 
Point,  wan,  utterly  worn  ou  t,  was  asleep  on  the  floor.  Walkley 
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pointed  to  him.  'That  is  how  he  appears  after  his  foraging 
journey,  during  which  he  ran  all  Cuba  through  a  sieve.  Oh, 
yes;  a  can  of  corn  and  a  half-bottle  of  lime-juice. " 

"Say,  does  anybody  know  the  name  of  the  commander  of 
the  26th  Infantry?" 

"Who  commands  the  first  brigade  of  Kent's  Division?" 

"What  was  the  name  of  the  chap  that  raised  the  flag?" 

"What  time  is  it?" 

And  a  woeful  man  was  wandering  here  and  there  with  a 
cold  pipe,  saying  plaintively,  "Who's  got  a  match?  Anybody 
here  got  a  match?" 

Little  Nell's  left  boot  hurt  him  at  the  heel,  and  so  he  re- 
moved it,  taking  great  care  and  whistling  through  his  teeth. 
The  heated  dust  was  upon  them  all,  making  everybody  feel 
that  bathing  was  unknown  and  shattering  their  tempers. 
Young  Point  developed  a  snore  which  brought  grim  sarcasm 
from  all  quarters.  Always,  below,  hummed  the  traffic  of  the 
landing-place. 

When  night  came  Little  Nell  thought  best  not  to  go  to  bed 
until  late,  because  he  recognized  the  mackintosh  as  but  a  fee- 
ble comfort.  The  evening  was  a  glory.  A  breeze  came  from 
the  sea,  fanning  spirts  of  flame  out  of  the  ashes  and  charred 
remains  of  the  sheds,  while  overhead  lay  a  splendid  summer 
night  sky,  a-flash  with  great  tranquil  stars.  In  the  streets  of 
the  village  were  two  or  three  fires,  frequently  and  suddenly 
reddening  with  their  glare  the  figures  of  low- voiced  men  who 
moved  here  and  there.  The  lights  of  the  transports  blinked 
on  the  murmuring  plain  in  front  of  the  village;  and  far  to 
the  westward  Little  Nell  could  sometimes  note  a  subtle  in- 
dication of  a  playing  searchlight,  which  alone  marked  the 
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presence  of  the  invisible  battleships,  half-mooned  about  the 
entrance  of  Santiago  harbour,  waiting — waiting — waiting. 

When  Little  Nell  returned  to  the  veranda  he  stumbled 
along  a  man-strewn  place,  until  he  came  to  the  spot  where 
helefthismackintosh;buthefounditgone.Hiscursesmingled 
then  with  those  of  the  men  upon  whose  bodies  he  had  trodden . 
Two  English  correspondents,  lying  awake  to  smoke  a  last 
pipe,  reared  and  looked  at  him  lazily.  "What's  wrong,  old 
chap?"  murmured  one.  "Eh?  Lost  it,  eh?  Well,  look  here; 
come  here  and  take  a  bit  of  my  blanket.  It's  a  jolly  big  one. 
Oh,  no  trouble  at  all,  man.  There  you  are.  Got  enough? 
Comfy?  Good-night." 

A  sleepy  voice  arose  in  the  darkness.  "If  this  hammock 
breaks,  I  shall  hit  at  least  ten  of  those  Indians  down  there. 
Never  mind.  This  is  war." 

The  men  slept.  Once  the  sound  of  three  or  four  shots  rang 
across  the  windy  night,  and  one  head  uprose  swiftly  from 
the  veranda,  two  eyes  looked  dazedly  at  nothing,  and  the 
head  as  swiftly  sank.  Again  a  sleepy  voice  was  heard.  "Usual 
thing!  Nervous  sentries!"  The  men  slept.  Before  dawn  a 
pulseless,  penetrating  chill  came  into  the  air,  and  the  corre- 
spondents awakened,  shivering,  into  a  blue  world.  Some  of 
the  fires  still  smouldered.  Walkley  and  Little  Nell  kicked 
vigorously  into  Point's  framework.  "Come  on,  brilliance! 
Wake  up,  talent!  Don't  be  sodgering.  It's  too  cold  to  sleep, 
but  it's  not  too  cold  to  hustle."  Point  sat  up  dolefully.  Upon 
his  face  was  a  childish  expression.  "Where  are  we  going  to 
get  breakfast?"  he  asked,  sulking. 

"There's  no  breakfast  for  you,  you  hound!  Get  up  and 
hustle."  Accordingly  they  hustled.  With  exceeding  difficulty 
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they  learned  that  nothing  emotional  had  happened  during 
the  night,  save  the  killing  of  two  Cubans  who  were  so  secure 
in  ignorance  that  they  could  not  understand  the  challenge 
of  two  American  sentries.  Then  Walkley  ran  a  gamut  of 
commanding  officers,  and  Little  Nell  pumped  privates  for 
theirimpressionsofCuba.Whenhisindignationattheabsence 
of  breakfast  allowed  him,  Point  made  sketches.  At  the  full 
break  of  day  the  Adolphus^  an  Eclipse  dispatch-boat,  sent  a 
boat  ashore  with  Tailor  and  Shackles  in  it,  and  Walkley 
departed  tearlessly  for  Jamaica,  soon  after  he  had  bestowed 
upon  his  friends  much  tinned  goods  and  blankets. 

"Well,  we've  got  our  stuff  off,"  said  Little  Nell.  "Now 
Point  and  I  must  breakfast." 

Shackles,  for  some  reason,  carried  a  great  hunting-knife, 
and  with  it  Little  Nell  opened  a  tin  of  beans.  "Fall  to,"  he 
said  amiably  to  Point. 

There  were  some  hard  biscuits.  Afterwards  they — the  four 
of  them — marchedoffon  therouteof  the  troops.They  were  well 
loaded  with  luggage,  particularly  young  Point,  who  had  some- 
how made  a  great  gathering  of  unnecessary  things.  Hills 
covered  with  verdure  soon  enclosed  them.  They  heard  that 
the  army  had  advanced  some  nine  miles  with  no  fighting. 
Evidences  of  the  rapid  advance  were  here  and  there — coats, 
gauntlets,  blanket-rolls  on  the  ground.  Mule-trains  came 
herding  back  along  the  narrow  trail  to  the  sound  of  a  little 
tinkling  bell.  Cubans  were  appropriating  the  coats  and 
blanket-rolls. 

The  four  correspondents  hurried  onward.  The  surety  of 
impending  battle  weighed  upon  them  always,  but  there  was  a 
score  of  minor  things  more  intimate.  Little  Nell's  left  heel 
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had  chafed  until  it  must  have  been  quite  raw,  and  every 
moment  he  wished  to  take  seat  by  the  roadside  and  console 
himself  from  pain.  Shackles  and  Point  disliked  each  other 
extremely,  and  often  they  foolishly  quarrelled  over  some- 
thing, or  nothing.  The  blanket-rolls  and  packages  for  the 
hand  oppressed  everybody.  It  was  like  being  burned  out  of  a 
boarding-house,  and  having  to  carry  one's  trunkeightmiles  to 
thenearestneighbour.Moreover,Point,since  hehad  stupidly 
overloaded,  with  great  wisdom  placed  various  cameras  and 
other  trifles  in  the  hands  of  his  three  less  burdened  and  more 
sensible  friends.  This  made  them  fume  and  gnash,  but  in 
complete  silence,  since  he  was  hideously  youthful  and  inno- 
cent and  unaware.  They  all  wished  to  rebel,  but  none  of 
them  saw  their  way  clear,  because — they  did  not  understand. 
But  somehow  it  seemed  a  barbarous  project — no  one  wanted 
to  say  anything — cursed  him  privately  for  a  little  ass,  but 
— said  nothing.  For  instance,  Little  Nell  wished  to  remark, 
"Point,  you  are  not  a  thoroughbred  in  a  half  of  a  way.  You 
are  an  inconsiderate,  thoughtless  little  swine."  But,  in  truth, 
he  said,  "Point,  when  you  started  out  you  looked  like  a 
Christmas-tree.  If  we  keep  on  robbing  you  of  your  bundles 
there  soon  won't  be  anything  left  for  the  children."  Point 
asked  dubiously,  "What  do  you  mean?"  Little  Nell  merely 
laughed  with  deceptive  good-nature. 

They  were  always  very  thirsty.  There  was  always  a  howl 
for  the  half-bottle  of  lime-juice.  Five  or  six  drops  from  it 
were  simply  heavenly  in  the  warm  water  from  the  canteens. 
Point  seemed  to  try  to  keep  the  lime-juice  in  his  possession, 
in  order  that  he  might  get  more  benefit  of  it.  Before  the  war 
was  ended  the  others  found  themselves  declaring  vehemently 
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that  they  loathed  Point,  and  yet  when  men  asked  them  the 
reason  they  grew  quite  inarticulate.  The  reasons  seemed  then 
so  small,  as  childish  as  the  reasons  of  a  lot  of  women.  And 
yet  at  the  time  his  offences  loomed  enormous. 

The  surety  of  impending  battle  still  weighed  upon  them. 
Then  it  came  that  Shackles  turned  seriously  ill.  Suddenly 
he  dropped  his  own  and  much  of  Point's  traps  upon  the  trail, 
wriggled  out  of  his  blanket-roll,  flung  it  away,  and  took  seat 
heavily  at  the  roadside.  They  saw  with  surprise  that  his 
face  was  pale  as  death,  and  yet  streaming  with  sweat. 

"Boys,"  he  said  in  his  ordinary  voice,  "I'm  clean  played 
out.  I  can't  go  another  step.  You  fellows  go  on,  and  leave 
me  to  come  as  soon  as  I  am  able." 

"Oh,  no,  that  wouldn't  do  at  all,"  said  Little  Nell  and 
Tailor  together. 

Point  moved  over  to  a  soft  place,  and  dropped  amid  what- 
ever traps  he  was  himself  carrying. 

"Don't  know  whether  it's  ancestral  or  merely  from  the — 
sun — butI'vegotastroke,"saidShackles,andgentlyslumped 
over  to  a  prostrate  position  before  either  Little  Nell  or  Tailor 
could  reach  him. 

Thereafter  Shackles  was  parental;  it  was  Little  Nell  and 
Tailor  who  were  really  suffering  from  a  stroke,  either  ancestral 
or  from  the  sun. 

"Put  my  blanket-roll  under  my  head,  Nell,  me  son,"  he 
said  gently.  "There  now!  That  is  very  nice.  It  is  delicious. 
Why,  I'm  all  right,  only — only  tired."  He  closed  his  eyes, 
and  something  like  an  easy  slumber  came  over  him.  Once  he 
opened  his  eyes.  "Don't  trouble  about  me,"  he  remarked. 

But  the  two  fussed  about  him,  nervous,  worried,  discuss- 
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ing  this  plan  and  that  plan.  It  was  Point  who  first  made  a 
business-like  statement.  Seated  carelessly  and  indifferently 
upon  his  soft  place,  he  finally  blurted  out: 

"Say!  Look  here!  Some  of  us  have  got  to  go  on.  We  can't 
all  stay  here.  Some  of  us  have  got  to  go  on." 

It  was  quite  true;  the  Eclipse  could  take  no  account  of 
strokes.  In  the  end  Point  and  Tailor  went  on,  leaving  Little 
Nell  to  bring  on  Shackles  as  soon  as  possible.  The  latter  two 
spent  many  hours  in  the  grass  by  the  roadside.  They  made 
numerous  abrupt  acquaintances  with  passing  staff  officers, 
privates,  muleteers,  many  stopping  to  inquire  the  wherefore 
of  the  death-faced  figure  on  the  ground.  Favours  were  done 
often  and  often,  by  peer  and  peasant — small  things,  of  no 
consequence,  and  yet  warming. 

It  was  dark  when  Shackles  and  Little  Nell  had  come  slowly 
to  where  they  could  hear  the  murmur  of  the  army's  bivouac. 

"Shack,"gaspedLittleNell  to  the  man  leaning  forlornlyup- 
on  him,"I  guess  we'd  better  bunk  down  here  where  we  stand." 

"All  right,  old  boy.  Anything  you  say,"  replied  Shackles, 
in  the  bass  andhollow  voice  which  arrives  with  such  condition. 

They  crawled  into  some  bushes,  and  distributed  their  be- 
longings upon  the  ground.  Little  Nell  spread  out  the  blankets, 
andgenerallyplayedhousemaid.  Then  theylay  down,  supper- 
less,  being  too  weary  to  eat.  The  men  slept. 

At  dawn  Little  Nell  awakened  and  looked  wildly  for 
Shackles,  whose  empty  blanket  was  pressed  flat  like  a  wet 
newspaper  on  the  ground.  But  at  nearly  the  same  moment 
Shackles  appeared,  elate. 

"Come  on,"  he  cried;  "I've  rustled  an  invitation  for  break- 
fast." 
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Little  Nell  came  on  with  celerity. 

"Where?  Who?"  he  said. 

"Oh!someofficers,"repliedShacklesairily.Ifhehadbeenill 
the  previous  day,  he  showed  it  now  only  in  some  curious 
kind  of  deference  he  paid  to  Little  Nell. 

Shackles  conducted  his  comrade,  and  soon  they  arrived 
at  where  a  captain  and  his  one  subaltern  arose  courteously 
from  where  they  were  squatting  near  a  fire  of  little  sticks. 
They  wore  the  wide  white  trouser-stripes  of  infantry  officers, 
and  upon  the  shoulders  of  their  blue  campaign  shirts  were 
the  little  marks  of  their  rank;  but  otherwise  there  was  little 
beyond  their  manners  to  render  them  different  from  the  men 
who  were  busy  with  breakfast  near  them.  The  captain  was 
old,  grizzled — a  common  type  of  captain  in  the  tiny  American 
army — overjoyed  at  the  active  service,  confident  of  his  busi- 
ness, and  yet  breathing  out  in  some  way  a  note  of  pathos. 
The  war  was  come  too  late.  Age  was  grappling  him,  and 
honours  were  only  for  his  widow  and  his  children — merely  a 
better  life-insurance  policy.  He  had  spent  his  life  policing 
Indians  with  much  labour,  cold,  and  heat,  but  with  no  glory 
for  him  or  his  fellows.  All  he  now  could  do  was  to  die  at  the 
head  of  his  men.  If  he  had  youthfully  dreamed  of  a  general's 
stars,  they  were  now  impossible  to  him,  and  he  knew  it.  He 
was  too  old  to  leap  so  far;  his  sole  honour  was  a  new  invita- 
tion to  face  death.  And  yet,  with  his  ambitions  lying  half- 
strangled,  he  was  going  to  take  his  men  into  any  sort  of 
holocaust,  because  his  traditions  were  of  gentlemen  and  sol- 
diers, and  because — he  loved  it  for  itself — the  thing  itself — 
the  whirl,  the  unknown.  If  he  had  been  degraded  at  that 
moment  to  be  a  pot-wrestler,  no  power  could  have  starved 
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him  from  going  through  the  campaign  as  a  spectator.  Why, 
the  army!  It  was  in  each  drop  of  his  blood. 

Thelieutenantwasveryyoung.Perhapshehadbeenhurried 
out  of  West  Point  at  the  last  moment,  upon  a  shortage  of 
officers  appearing.  To  him,  all  was  opportunity.  He  was,  in 
fact,  in  great  luck.  Instead  of  going  off  in  1898  to  grill  for  an 
indefinite  period  on  some  God-forgotten  heap  of  red-hot  sand 
in  New  Mexico,  he  was  here  in  Cuba,  on  real  business,  with 
his  regiment.  When  the  big  engagement  came  he  was  sure  to 
emerge  from  it  either  horizontally  or  at  the  head  of  a  com- 
pany, and  what  more  could  a  boy  ask  ?  He  was  a  very  mod- 
est lad,  and  talked  nothing  of  his  frame  of  mind,  but  an 
expression  of  blissful  contentment  was  ever  upon  his  face. 
He  really  accounted  himself  the  most  fortunate  boy  of  his 
time;  and  he  felt  almost  certain  that  he  would  do  well.  It  was 
necessary  to  do  well.  He  would  do  well. 

And  yet  in  many  ways  these  two  were  alike;  the  grizzled 
captain  with  his  gently  mournful  countenance — "Too  late" 
— and  the  elate  young  second  lieutenant,  his  commission 
hardly  dry.  Here  again  it  was  the  influence  of  the  army. 
After  all  they  were  both  children  of  the  army. 

It  is  possible  to  spring  into  the  future  here  and  chronicle 
what  happened  later.  The  captain,  after  thirty-five  years  of 
waiting  for  his  chance,  took  his  Mauser  bullet  through  the 
brain  at  the  foot  of  San  Juan  Hill  in  the  very  beginning  of 
the  battle,  and  the  boy  arrived  on  the  crest  panting,  sweating, 
but  unscratched,  and  not  sure  whether  he  commanded  one 
company  or  a  whole  battalion.  Thus  fate  dealt  to  the  hosts 
of  Shackles  and  Little  Nell. 

The  breakfast  was  of  canned  tomatoes  stewed  with  hard 
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bread,  more  hard  bread,  and  coffee.  It  was  very  good  fare, 
almost  royal.  Shackles  and  Little  Nell  were  absurdly  grateful 
as  they  felt  the  hot  bitter  coffee  tingle  in  them.  But  they 
departed  joyfully  before  the  sun  was  fairly  up,  and  passed 
into  Siboney.  They  never  saw  the  captain  again. 

The  beach  at  Siboney  was  furious  with  traffic,  even  as 
had  been  the  beach  at  Daiquiri.  Launches  shouted,  jack-tars 
prodded  with  their  boathooks,andloadofmenfollowedloadof 
men.  Straight,  parade-like,  on  the  shore  stood  a  trumpeter 
playing  familiar  calls  to  the  troop-horses  who  swam  toward 
him  eagerly  through  the  salt  seas.  Crowding  closely  into  the 
cove  were  transports  of  all  sizes  and  ages.  To  the  left  and  to 
the  right  of  the  little  landing-beach  green  hills  shot  upward 
like  the  wings  in  a  theatre.  They  were  scarred  here  and  there 
with  blockhouses  and  rifle-pits.  Up  one  hill  a  regiment  was 
crawling,  seemingly  inch  by  inch.  Shackles  and  Little  Nell 
walked  among  palms  and  scrubby  bushes,  near  pools,  over 
spaces  of  sand  holding  little  monuments  of  biscuit-boxes, 
ammunition-boxes,  and  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Some  regiment 
was  just  collecting  itself  from  the  ships,  and  the  men  made 
great  patches  of  blue  on  the  brown  sand. 

Shackles  asked  a  question  of  a  man  accidentally :  "Where's 
that  regiment  going  to?"  He  pointed  to  the  force  that  was 
crawling  up  the  hill.  The  man  grinned,  and  said,  "They're 
going  to  look  for  a  fight!" 

"Looking  for  a  fight!"  said  Shackles  and  Little  Nell  to- 
gether. They  stared  into  each  other's  eyes.  Then  they  set 
off  for  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  hill  was  long  and  toilsome. 
Below  them  spread  wider  and  wider  a  vista  of  ships  quiet 
on  a  grey  sea;  a  busy  black  disembarkation-place;  tall,  still, 
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green  hills;  a  village  of  well  separated  cottages;  palms;  a 
bit  of  road;  soldiers  marching.  They  passed  vacant  Spanish 
trenches;  little  twelve-foot  blockhouses.  Soon  they  were  on  a 
fineuplandnear  the  sea.  The  path,  under  ordinary  conditions, 
must  have  been  a  beautiful  wooded  way.  It  wound  in  the 
shade  of  thickets  of  fine  trees,  then  through  rank  growths 
of  bushes  with  revealed  and  fantastic  roots,  then  through  a 
grassy  space  which  had  all  the  beauty  of  a  neglected  orchard. 
But  always  from  under  their  feet  scuttled  noisy  land-crabs, 
demons  to  the  nerves,  which  in  some  way  possessed  a  sem- 
blance of  moon-like  faces  upon  their  blue  or  red  bodies,  and 
these  faces  were  turned  with  expressions  of  deepest  horror 
upon  Shackles  and  Little  Nell  as  they  sped  to  overtake  the 
pugnacious  regiment.  The  route  was  paved  with  coats,  hats, 
tent-  and  blanket-rolls,  ration-tins,  haversacks — everything 
but  ammunition-belts,  rifles,  and  canteens. 

They  heard  a  dull  noise  of  voices  in  front  of  them — men 
talking  too  loud  for  the  etiquette  of  the  forest — and  presently 
they  came  upon  two  or  three  soldiers  lying  by  the  roadside, 
flame-faced,  utterly  spent  from  the  hurried  march  in  the  heat. 
One  man  came  limping  back  along  the  path.  He  looked  to 
them  anxiously  for  sympathy  and  comprehension.  "Hurt  m* 
knee.  I  swear  I  couldn't  keep  up  with  th'  boys.  I  had  to 
leave  'm.  Wasn't  that  tough  luck?"  His  collar  rolled  away 
from  a  red,  muscular  neck,  and  his  bare  forearms  were  better 
than  stanchions.  Yet  he  was  almost  babyishly  tearful  in  his 
attempt  to  make  the  two  correspondents  feel  that  he  had 
not  turned  back  because  he  was  afraid.  They  gave  him  scant 
courtesy,  tinctured  with  one  drop  of  sympathetic  yet  cynical 
understanding.  Soon  they  overtook  the  hospital  squad;  men 
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addressing  chaste  language  to  some  pack-mules;  a  talkative 
sergeant;  two  amiable,  cool-eyed  young  surgeons.  Soon  they 
were  amid  the  rear  troops  of  the  dismoun  ted  volunteer  cavalry 
regiment  which  was  moving  to  attack.  The  men  strode  easily 
along,  arguing  one  to  another  on  ulterior  matters.  If  they 
were  going  into  battle,  they  either  did  not  know  it  or  they 
concealed  it  well.  They  were  more  like  men  going  into  a  bar 
at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Their  laughter  rang  through 
the  Cuban  woods.  And  in  the  meantime,  soft,  mellow,  sweet, 
sang  the  voice  of  the  Cuban  wood-dove,  the  Spanish  guerilla 
calling  to  his  mate — forest  music;  on  the  flanks,  deep  back 
on  both  flanks,  the  adorable  wood-dove,  singing  only  of 
love.  Some  of  the  advancing  Americans  said  it  was  beautiful. 
It  was  beautiful.  The  Spanish  guerilla  calling  to  his  mate. 
What  could  be  more  beautiful? 

ShacklesandLittleNellrushedprecariously  through  waist- 
high  bushes  until  they  reached  the  centre  of  the  single-filed 
regiment.  The  firing  then  broke  out  in  front.  All  the  woods 
set  up  a  hot  sputtering;  the  bullets  sped  along  the  path  and 
across  it  from  both  sides.  The  thickets  presented  nothing 
but  dense  masses  of  light  green  foliage,  out  of  which  these 
swift  steel  things  were  born  supernatu rally. 

It  was  a  volunteer  regiment  going  into  its  first  action, 
against  an  enemy  of  unknown  force,  in  a  country  where  the 
vegetation  was  thicker  than  fur  on  a  cat.  There  might  have 
been  a  dreadful  mess;  but  in  military  matters  the  only  way 
to  deal  with  a  situation  of  this  kind  is  to  take  it  frankly  by 
the  throat  and  squeeze  it  to  death.  Shackles  and  Little  Nell 
felt  the  thrill  of  the  orders.  "Come  ahead,  men !  Keep  right 
ahead,  men!  Come  on!"  The  volunteer  cavalry  regiment, 
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with  all  the  willingness  in  the  world,  went  ahead  into  the 
angle  of  V-shaped  Spanish  formation. 

It  seemed  that  every  leaf  had  turned  into  a  soda-bottle 
and  was  popping  its  cork.  Some  of  the  explosions  seemed  to 
be  against  the  men's  very  faces,  others  against  the  backs  of 
their  necks.  "Now,  men!  Keep  goin'  ahead.  Keep  on  goin'." 
The  forward  troops  were  already  engaged.  They,  at  least, 
had  something  at  which  to  shoot.  "Now,  captain,  if  you're 
ready."  "Stop  thatswearing  there."  "Gotamatch  ?"  "Steady, 
now,  men." 

Agateappearedinabarbed-wirefence.Withinwerebillowy 
fields  of  long  grass,  dotted  with  palms  and  luxuriant  mango- 
trees.  It  was  Elysian — a  place  for  lovers,  fair  as  Eden  in  its 
radianceofsun,underitsbluesky.Onemighthaveexpectedto 
see  white-robed  figures  walking  slowly  in  the  shadows.  A 
dead  man,  with  a  bloody  face,  lay  twisted  in  a  curious  con- 
tortion at  the  waist.  Some  one  was  shot  in  the  leg,  his  pins 
knocked  cleanly  from  under  him. 

"Keep  goin',  men."  The  air  roared,  and  the  ground  fled 
reelingly  under  their  feet.  Light,  shadow,  trees,  grass.  Bullets 
spat  from  every  side.  Once  they  were  in  a  thicket,  and  the 
men,  blanched  and  bewildered,  turned  one  way  and  then 
another,  not  knowing  which  way  to  turn.  "Keep  goin',  men." 
Soon  they  were  in  the  sunlight  again.  They  could  see  the 
long  scant  line,  which  was  being  drained  man  by  man — one 
might  say  drop  by  drop.  The  musketry  rolled  forth  in  great 
full  measure  from  the  magazine  carbines.  "Keep  goin',  men." 
"Christ,  I'm  shot!"  "They're  flankin'  us,  sir."  "We're  bein' 
fired  into  by  our  own  crowd,  sir."  "Keep  goin',  men."  A  low 
ridge  before  them  was  a  bottling  establishment  blowing  up 
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in  detail.  From  the  right — it  seemed  at  that  time  to  be  the 
far  right — they  could  hear  steady,  crashing  volleys — the 
United  States  regulars  in  action. 

Then  suddenly — to  use  a  phrase  of  the  street — the  whole 
bottom  of  the  thing  fell  ou  1. 1 1  was  suddenly  and  mysteriously 
ended.  The  Spaniards  had  run  away,  and  some  of  the  regulars 
were  chasing  them.  It  was  a  victory. 

When  the  wounded  men  dropped  in  the  tall  grass  they 
quite  disappeared,  as  if  they  had  sunk  in  water.  Little  Nell 
andShackles  were  walking  along  through  the  fields,  dispu  ting. 

"Well,  damn  it,  man!" cried  Shackles, "we  must  get  a  list 
of  the  killed  and  wounded." 

"That  is  not  nearly  so  important,"  quoth  little  Nell,  aca- 
demically, "as  to  get  the  first  account  to  New  York  of  the 
first  action  of  the  army  in  Cuba." 

They  came  upon  Tailor,  lying  with  a  bared  torso  and  a 
smallredholethroughhisleftlung.Hewascalm,butevidently 
out  of  temper.  "Good  God,  Tailor!"  they  cried,  dropping  to 
their  knees  like  two  pagans;  "are  you  hurt,  old  boy?" 

"Hurt  ?"  he  said  gently.  "No,  'tis  not  so  deep  as  a  well  nor  so 
wide  as  a  church-door,  but  'tis  enough,  d'  you  see?  You 
understand,  do  you  ?  Idiots !" 

Then  he  became  very  official.  "Shackles,  feel  and  see  what's 
under  my  leg.  It's  a  small  stone,  or  a  burr,  or  something. 
Don't  be  clumsy  now !  Be  careful !  Be  careful !"  Then  he  said, 
angrily,  "Oh,  you  didn't  find  it  at  all.  Damn  it!" 

In  reality  there  was  nothing  there,  and  so  Shackles  could 
not  have  removed  it.  "Sorry,  old  boy,"  he  said,  meekly. 

"Well,  you  may  observe  that  I  can't  stay  here  more  than  a 
year,"saidTailor,withsomeoratory,"andthehospitalpeople 
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have  their  own  work  in  hand.  It  behoves  you,  Nell,  to  fly  to 
Siboney,  arrest  a  dispatch-boat,  get  a  cot  and  some  other 
things,  and  some  minions  to  carry  me.  If  I  get  once  down 
to  the  base  I'm  all  right,  but  if  I  stay  here  I'm  dead.  Mean- 
time Shackles  can  stay  here  and  try  to  look  as  if  he  liked  it." 

There  was  no  disobeying  the  man.  Lying  there  with  a 
little  red  hole  in  his  left  lung,  he  dominated  them  through 
his  helplessness,  and  through  their  fear  that  if  they  angered 
him  he  would  move  and — bleed. 

"Well  ?"  said  Little  Nell. 

"Yes,"  said  Shackles,  nodding. 

Little  Nell  departed. 

"That  blanket  you  lent  me,"  Tailor  called  after  him,  "is 
back  there  somewhere  with  Point." 

Li  ttle  Nell  noted  that  many  of  the  men  who  were  wandering 
among  the  wounded  seemed  so  spent  with  the  toil  and  ex- 
citement of  their  first  action  that  they  could  hardly  drag 
one  leg  after  the  other.  He  found  himself  suddenly  in  the 
same  condition.  His  face,  his  neck,  even  his  mouth,  felt  dry 
as  sun-baked  bricks,  and  his  legs  were  foreign  to  him.  But  he 
swung  desperately  into  his  five-mile  task.  On  the  way  he 
passedmanythings:bleedingmencarriedbycomrades;others 
making  their  way  grimly,  with  encrimsoned  arms;  then  the 
little  settlement  of  the  hospital  squad;  men  on  the  ground 
everywhere,  many  in  the  path;  one  young  captain  dying, 
with  great  gasps,  his  body  pale  blue,  and  glistening,  like  the 
inside  of  a  rabbit's  skin.  But  the  voice  of  the  Cuban  wood- 
dove,  soft,  mellow,  sweet,  singing  only  of  love,  was  no  longer 
heard  from  the  wealth  of  foliage. 

Presently  the  hurrying  correspondent  met  another  regi- 
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ment  coming  to  assist — a  line  of  a  thousand  men  in  single 
file  through  the  jungle.  "Well,  how  is  it  going,  old  man?" 
"How  is  it  coming  on  ?"  "Are  we  doin'  'em  ?"  Then,  after  an 
interval,  came  other  regiments,  moving  out.  He  had  to  take 
to  the  bush  to  let  these  long  lines  pass  him,  and  he  was  de- 
layed, and  had  to  flounder  amid  brambles.  But  at  last,  like  a 
successful  pilgrim,  he  arrived  at  the  brow  of  the  great  hill 
overlooking Siboney.Hispractisedeyescannedthefine  broad 
brow  of  the  sea  with  its  clustering  ships,  but  he  saw  thereon 
no  Eclipse  dispatch-boats.  He  zigzagged  heavily  down  the 
hill,  and  arrived  finally  amid  the  dust  and  outcries  of  the 
base.  He  seemed  to  ask  a  thousand  men  if  they  had  seen  an 
Eclipse  boat  on  the  water,  or  an  Eclipse  correspondent  on 
the  shore.  They  all  answered,  "No." 

He  was  like  a  poverty-stricken  and  unknown  suppliant 
at  a  foreign  Court.  Even  his  plea  got  only  ill  hearings.  He 
had  expected  the  news  of  the  serious  wounding  of  Tailor  to 
appal  the  other  correspondents,  but  they  took  it  quite  calmly. 
It  was  as  if  their  sense  of  an  impending  great  battle  between 
two  large  armies  had  quite  got  them  out  of  focus  for  these 
minor  tragedies.  Tailor  was  hurt — yes?  They  looked  atLittle 
Nell,  dazed.  How  curious  that  Tailor  should  be  almost  the 
first — how  very  curious — yes.  But,  as  far  as  arousing  them  to 
any  enthusiasm  of  active  pity,  it  seemed  impossible.  He  was 
lying  up  there  in  the  grass,  was  he  ?  Too  bad,  too  bad,  too  bad ! 

Little  Nell  went  alone  and  lay  down  in  the  sand  with  his 
back  against  a  rock.  Tailor  was  prostrate  up  there  in  the 
grass.  Never  mind.  Nothing  was  to  be  done.  The  whole  situa- 
tion was  too  colossal.  Then  into  his  zone  came  Walkley  the 
invincible. 
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"  Walkley !"  yelled  Little  Nell.  Walkley  came  quickly,  and 
Little  Nell  lay  weakly  against  his  rock  and  talked.  In  thirty 
seconds  Walkley  understood  everything,  had  hurled  a  drink 
of  whisky  into  Little  Nell,  had  admonished  him  to  lie  quiet, 
and  had  gone  to  organize  and  manipulate.  When  he  returned 
he  was  a  trifle  dubious  and  backward.  Behind  him  was  a 
singular  squad  of  volunteers  from  the  Adolphus,  carrying 
among  them  a  wire-woven  bed. 

"Look  here,  Nell !"  said  Walkley,  in  bashful  accents;  "Fve 
collected  a  battalion  here  which  is  willing  to  go  bring  Tailor; 
but — they  say — you — can't  you  show  them  where  he  is?" 

"Yes,"  said  Little  Nell,  arising. 

When  the  party  arrived  at  Siboney,  and  deposited  Tailor 
in  the  best  place,  Walkley  had  found  a  house  and  stocked  it 
with  canned  soups.  Therein  Shackles  and  Little  Nell  revelled 
for  a  time,  and  then  rolled  on  the  floor  in  their  blankets. 
Little  Nell  tossed  a  great  deal.  "Oh,  I'm  so  tired.  Good  God, 
I'm  tired.  I'm— tired." 

In  the  morning  a  voice  aroused  them.  It  was  a  swollen, 
important,  circus  voice  saying,  "Where  is  Mr.  Nell?  I  wish 
to  see  him  immediately." 

"Here  I  am,  Rogers,"  cried  Little  Nell. 

"Oh,  Nell,"  said  Rogers,  "here's  a  dispatch  to  me  which  I 
thought  you  had  better  read." 

Little  Nell  took  the  dispatch.  It  was:  "Tell  Nell  can't 
understand  his  inaction;  tell  him  come  home  first  steamer 
from  Port  Antonio,  Jamaica." 
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'tand  by." 

Shackles  had  come  down  from  the  bridge  of  the  Adolphus 
and  flung  this  command  at  three  fellow  correspondents  who  in 
the  galley  were  busy  with  pencils  trying  to  write  something 
exciting  and  interesting  from  four  days'  quiet  cruising.  They 
looked  up  casually."  What  for?"  They  did  not  intend  to  arouse 
for  nothing.  Ever  since  Shackles  had  heard  the  men  of  the 
navy  directing  each  other  to  stand  by  for  this  thing  and 
that  thing,  he  had  used  the  two  words  as  his  pet  phrase  and 
was  continually  telling  his  friends  to  stand  by.  Sometimes  its 
portentous  and  emphatic  reiteration  became  highly  exasper- 
ating,andmenwereapt  to retortsharply."  Well, I  am  standing 
by,  ain't  I  ?"  On  this  occasion  they  detected  that  he  was  serious. 
"Well,  what  for?"  they  repeated.  In  his  answer  Shackles 
was  reproachful  as  well  as  impressive.  "Stand  by?  Stand  by 
for  a  Spanish  gunboat.  A  Spanish  gunboat  in  chase!  Stand 
by  for  two  Spanish  gunboats — both  of  them  in  chase!" 

The  others  looked  at  him  for  a  brief  space  and  were  almost 
certain  that  they  saw  truth  written  upon  his  countenance. 
Whereupon  they  tumbled  out  of  the  galley  and  galloped  up 
to  the  bridge.  The  cook,  with  a  mere  inkling  of  tragedy, 
was  now  out  on  deck  bawling,  "What's  the  matter?  What's 
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the  matter?  What's  the  matter?"  Aft,  the  grimy  head  of  a 
stoker  was  thrust  suddenly  up  through  the  deck,  so  to  speak. 
The  eyes  flashed  in  a  quick  look  astern,  and  then  the  head 
vanished.  The  correspondents  were  scrambling  on  the  bridge. 
"Where's  my  glasses,  damn  it?  Here — let  me  take  a  look. 
Are  they  Spaniards,  Captain ?  Are  you  sure?" 

The  skipper  of  the  Adolphus  was  at  the  wheel.  The  pilot- 
house was  so  arranged  that  he  could  not  see  astern  without 
hanging  forth  from  one  of  the  side  windows,  but  apparently 
he  had  made  early  investigation.  He  did  not  reply  at  once. 
At  sea,  he  never  replied  at  once  to  questions.  At  the  very 
first,  Shackles  had  discovered  the  merits  of  this  deliberate 
manner  and  had  taken  delight  in  it.  He  invariably  detailed 
his  talk  with  the  captain  to  the  other  correspondents.  "Look 
here.  I've  just  been  to  see  the  skipper.  I  said:  'I  would  like 
to  put  into  Cape  Hay  tien.'  Then  he  took  a  little  think.  Finally 
he  said:  'All  right.'  Then  I  said:  'I  suppose  we'll  need  to 
take  on  more  coal  there?'  He  took  another  little  think.  I 
said :  'Ever  ran  into  that  port  before  ?'  He  took  another  little 
think.  Finally  he  said:  'Yes.'  I  said:  'Have  a  cigar?'  He  took 
another  little  think.  See?  There's  where  I  fooled  'im " 

While  the  correspondents  spun  the  hurried  questions  at 
him,  the  captai  n  of  the  Adolphus  stood  with  his  brown  hands  on 
the  wheel  and  his  cold  glance  aligned  straight  over  the  bow 
of  his  ship. 

"Are  they  Spanish  gunboats,  Captain  ?Are  they,  Captain  ?" 

After  a  profound  pause,  he  said:  "Yes."  The  four  corre- 
spondents hastily  and  in  perfect  time  presented  their  backs 
to  him  and  fastened  their  gaze  on  the  pursuing  foe.  They 
saw  a  dull  grey  curve  of  sea  going  to  the  feet  of  the  high 
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green-and-blue  coast-line  of  north-eastern  Cuba,  and  on  this 
sea  were  two  miniature  ships  with  clouds  of  iron-coloured 
smoke  pouring  from  their  funnels. 

One  of  the  correspondents  strolled  elaborately  to  the  pilot- 
house. "Aw — Captain/'  he  drawled,  "do  you  think  they  can 
catch  us?" 

The  captain's  glance  was  still  aligned  over  the  bow  of  his 
ship.  Ultimately  he  answered:  "I  don't  know." 

From  the  top  of  the  little  Adolphus's  stack,  thick  dark 
smoke  swept  level  for  a  few  yards  and  then  went  rolling  to 
leeward  in  great  hot  obscuring  clouds.  From  time  to  time 
the  grimy  head  was  thrust  through  the  deck,  the  eyes  took 
the  quick  look  astern,  and  then  the  head  vanished.  The  cook 
was  trying  to  get  somebody  to  listen  to  him.  "Well,  you 
know,  damn  it  all,  it  won't  be  no  fun  to  be  ketched  by  them 
Spaniards.  Be  Gawd,  it  won't.  Look  here,  what  do  you  think 
they'll  do  to  us,  hey?  Say,  I  don't  like  this,  you  know.  I'm 
damned  if  I  do."  The  sea,  cut  by  the  hurried  bow  of  the 
AdolphuS)  flung  its  waters  astern  in  the  formation  of  a  wide 
angle,  and  the  lines  of  the  angle  ruffled  and  hissed  as  they 
fled,  while  the  thumping  screw  tormented  the  water  at  the 
stern.  The  frame  of  the  steamer  underwent  regular  convul- 
sions as  in  the  strenuous  sobbing  of  a  child. 

The  mate  was  standing  near  the  pilot-house.  Without 
looking  at  him,  the  captain  spoke  his  name.  "Ed!" 

"Yes,  sir/'  cried  the  mate  with  alacrity. 

The  captain  reflected  for  a  moment.  Then  he  said:  "Are 
they  gainin'onus?" 

The  mate  took  another  anxious  survey  of  the  race.  "No-o — 
yes,  I  think  they  are — a  little." 
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After  a  pause  the  captain  said:  "Tell  the  chief  to  shake 
her  up  more." 

The  mate,  glad  of  an  occupation  in  these  tense  minutes, 
flew  down  to  the  engine-room  door.  "Skipper  says  shake  'er 
up  more!"  he  bawled.  The  head  of  the  chief  engineer  ap- 
peared, a  grizzly  head  now  wet  with  oil  and  sweat.  "What?" 
he  shouted  angrily.  It  was  as  if  he  had  been  propelling  the 
ship  with  his  own  arms.  Now  he  was  told  that  his  best  was 
not  good  enough.  "What  ?  shake  'er  up  more  ?  Why,  she  can't 

carry  another  pound,  I  tell  you !  Not  another  ounce !  We " 

Suddenly  he  ran  forward  and  climbed  to  the  bridge.  "Cap- 
tain," he  cried  in  the  loud,  harsh  voice  of  one  who  lived  usu- 
ally amid  the  thunder  of  machinery,  "she  can't  do  it,  sir! 
Be  Gawd, she  can't!  She's  turning  over  now  faster  than  she 
ever  did  in  her  life,  and  we'll  all  blow  to  hell " 

The  low-toned,  impassive  voice  of  the  captain  suddenly 
checked  the  chief's  clamour.  "I'll  blow  her  up,"  he  said,  "but  I 
won't  git  ketched  if  I  kin  help  it."  Even  then  the  listening 
correspondents  found  a  second  in  which  to  marvel  that  the 
captain  had  actually  explained  his  point  of  view  to  another 
human  being. 

The  engineer  stood  blank.  Then  suddenly  he  cried:  "All 
right,  sir!"  He  threw  a  hurried  look  of  despair  at  the  corre- 
spondents, the  deck  of  the  Adolphus,  the  pursuing  enemy, 
Cuba,  the  sky  and  the  sea;  he  vanished  in  the  direction  of 
his  post. 

A  correspondent  was  suddenly  re-gifted  with  the  power 
of  prolonged  speech.  "Well,  you  see,  the  game  is  up,  damn  it. 
See?  We  can't  get  out  of  it.  The  skipper  will  blow  up  the 
whole  bunch  before  he'll  let  his  ship  be  taken,  and  the  Spaniards 
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are  gaining.  Well,  that's  what  comes  from  going  to  war  in  an 
eight-knot  tub."  He  bitterly  accused  himself,  the  others, 
and  the  dark,  sightless,  indifferent  world. 

This  certainty  of  coming  evil  affected  each  one  differently. 
One  was  made  garrulous;  one  kept  absent-mindedly  snapping 
his  fingers  and  gazing  at  the  sea;  another  stepped  nervously 
to  and  fro,  looking  everywhere  as  if  for  employment  for  his 
mind.  As  for  Shackles,  he  was  silent  and  smiling,  but  it  was  a 
new  smile  that  caused  the  lines  about  his  mouth  to  betray 
quivering  weakness.  And  each  man  looked  at  the  others  to 
discover  their  degree  of  fear  and  did  his  best  to  conceal  his 
own,  holding  his  crackling  nerves  with  all  his  strength. 

As  the  Adolphus  rushed  on,  the  sun  suddenly  emerged 
from  behind  grey  clouds,  and  its  rays  dealt  titanic  blows,  so 
that  in  a  few  minutes  the  sea  was  a  glowing  blue  plain  with 
the  golden  shine  dancing  at  the  tips  of  the  waves.  The  coast 
of  Cuba  glowed  with  light.  The  pursuers  displayed  detail 
after  detail  in  the  new  atmosphere.  The  voice  of  the  cook 
was  heard  in  high  vexation.  "Am  I  to  git  dinner  as  usual? 
How  do  I  know?  Nobody  tells  me  what  to  do.  Am  I  to  git 
dinner  as  usual?" 

The  mate  answered  ferociously.  "Of  course  you  are !  What 
do  you  s'pose?  Ain't  you  the  cook,  you  damn  fool  ?" 

The  cook  retorted  in  a  mutinous  scream.  "Well,  how  would 
I  know?  If  this  ship  is  goin'  to  blow  up " 


II 

The  captain  called  from  the  pilot-house.  "Mr.  Shackles! 
Oh,  Mr.  Shackles!"  The  correspondent  moved  hastily  to  a 
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window.  "What  is  it,  Captain  ?"  The  skipper  of  the  Adolphus 
raised  a  battered  finger  and  pointed  over  the  bows.  "See  'er  ?" 
he  asked,  laconic  but  quietly  jubilant.  Another  steamer  was 
smoking  at  full  speed  over  the  sunlit  seas.  A  great  billow  of 
pure  white  was  on  her  bows.  "Great  Scott!"  cried  Shackles. 
"Another  Spaniard  ?" 

"No,"  said  the  captain,  "that  there  is  a  United  States 
cruiser!" 

"What?"  Shackles  was  dumbfounded  into  muscular  pa- 
ralysis. "No!  Are  you  sure?" 

The  captain  nodded.  "Sure;  take  the  glass.  See  her  ensign  ? 
Two  funnels,  two  masts  with  fighting  tops.  She  ought  to  be 
the  Chancellorville" 

Shackles  choked.  "Well,  I'm  Mowed!" 

"Ed!"  said  the  captain. 

"Yessir!" 

"Tell  the  chief  there  is  no  hurry." 

Shackles  suddenly  bethought  him  of  his  companions.  He 
dashed  to  them  and  was  full  of  quick  scorn  of  their  gloomy 
faces.  "Hi,  brace  up  there !  Are  you  blind  ?  Can't  you  see  her  ?" 

"See  what?" 

"Why,theC^«^//bm//^,youblindmice!"roaredShackles. 
"See  'er?  See  'er?  See  'er?" 

The  others  sprang,  saw,  and  collapsed.  Shackles  was  a 
madman  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  the  news.  "Cook!" 
he  shrieked.  "Don't  you  see  'er,  cook?  Good  Gawd,  man, 
don't  you  see  'er?"  He  ran  to  the  lower  deck  and  howled  his 
information  everywhere.  Suddenly  the  whole  ship  smiled. 
Men  clapped  each  other  on  the  shoulder  and  joyously  shouted. 
The  captain  thrust  his  head  from  the  pilot-house  to  look 
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back  at  the  Spanish  ships.  Then  he  looked  at  the  American 
cruiser.  "Now,  we'll  see,"  he  said  grimly  and  vindictively 
to  the  mate.  "Guess  somebody  else  will  do  some  running," 
the  mate  chuckled. 

The  two  gunboats  were  still  headed  hard  for  the  Adolphus  y 
and  she  kept  on  her  way.  The  American  cruiser  was  coming 
swiftly.  "It's  the  Chancellorville^  cried  Shackles.  "I  know 
her!  We'll  see  a  fight  at  sea,  my  boys!  A  fight  at  sea!"  The 
enthusiastic  correspondents  pranced  in  Indian  revels. 

The  Chancellorville — 2000  tons,  18.6  knots,  ten  five-inch 
guns — came  on  tempestuously,  sheering  the  water  high  with 
her  sharp  bow.  From  her  funnels  the  smoke  raced  away  in 
driven  sheets.  She  loomed  with  extraordinary  rapidity  like 
a  ship  bulging  and  growing  out  of  the  sea.  She  swept  by  the 
Adolphus  so  close  that  one  could  have  thrown  a  walnut  on 
board.  She  was  a  glistening  grey  apparition  with  a  blood- 
red  waterline,  with  brown  gun-muzzles  and  white-clothed 
motionless  jack-tars;  and  in  her  rush  she  was  silent,  deadly 
silent.  Probably  there  entered  the  mind  of  every  man  on 
board  the  Adolphus  a  feeling  almost  of  idolatry  for  this  living 
thing,  stern  but,  to  their  thought,  incomparably  beautiful. 
They  would  have  cheered  but  that  each  man  seemed  to  feel 
that  a  cheer  would  be  too  puny  a  tribute. 

It  was  at  first  as  if  she  did  not  see  the  Adolphus.  She  was 
going  to  pass  without  heeding  this  little  vagabond  of  the 
high  seas.  But  suddenly  a  megaphone  gaped  over  the  rail  of 
her  bridge,  and  a  voice  was  heard  measuredly,  calmly  in- 
toning. "Hello — there!  Keep — well — to — the — north'ard — 
and — out  of  my — way — and  I  '11 — go — in — and — see — what 
— those — people — want "  Then  nothing  was  heard  but 
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the  swirl  of  water.  In  a  moment  the  Adolphus  was  looking  at  a 
high  grey  stern.  On  the  quarter-deck,  sailors  were  poised 
about  the  breach  of  the  after  pivot-gun. 

The  correspondents  were  revelling.  "Captain,"  yelled 
Shackles,  "we  can't  miss  this!  We  must  see  it!"  But  the 
skipper  had  already  flung  over  the  wheel.  "Sure,"  he  answered 
almost  at  once.  "We  can't  miss  it." 

The  cook  was  arrogantly,  grossly  triumphant.  His  voice 
rang  along  the  deck.  "There,  now!  How  will  the  Spinachers 
like  that?  Now,  it's  our  turn!  We've  been  doin'  the  runnin' 
away,  but  now  we'll  do  the  chasin'!"  Apparently  feeling 
some  twinge  of  nerves  from  the  former  strain,  he  suddenly 
demanded:  "Say,  who's  got  any  whisky?  I'm  near  dead  for 
a  drink." 

When  the  Adolphus  came  about,  she  laid  her  course  for  a 
position  to  the  northward  of  a  coming  battle,  bu  t  the  situ  ation 
suddenly  became  complicated.  When  the  Spanish  ships  dis- 
covered the  identity  of  the  ship  that  was  steaming  toward 
them,  they  did  not  hesitate  over  their  plan  of  action.  With 
one  accord  they  turned  and  ran  for  port.  Laughter  arose 
from  the  Adolphus .The  captain  broke  his  orders,  and,  instead 
of  keeping  to  the  northward,  he  headed  in  the  wake  of  the 
impetuous  Chancellorville.  The  correspondents  crowded  on 
the  bow. 

The  Spaniards  when  their  broadsides  became  visible  were 
seen  to  be  ships  of  no  importance,  mere  little  gunboats  for 
work  in  the  shallows  in  back  of  the  reefs,  and  it  was  certainly 
discreet  to  refuse  encounter  with  the  five-inch  guns  of  the 
Chancellorville.  But  the  joyful  Adolphus  took  no  account  of 
this  discretion.  The  pursuit  of  the  Spaniards  had  been  so 
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ferocious  th  at  the  quick  ch  ange  to  heels-over-head  fl  igh  t  filled 
that  corner  of  the  mind  which  is  devoted  to  the  spirit  of 
revenge.  It  was  this  thatmoved  Shackles  to  yell  taunts  futilely 
at  the  far-away  ships.  "Well,  how  do  you  like  it,  eh?  How 
do  you  like  it?"  The  Adolphus  was  drinking  compensation 
for  her  previous  agony. 

The  mountains  of  the  shore  now  shadowed  high  into  the 
sky,  and  the  square  white  houses  of  a  town  could  be  seen 
near  a  vague  cleft  which  seemed  to  mark  the  entrance  to  a 
port.  The  gunboats  were  now  near  to  it. 

Suddenly  white  smoke  streamed  from  the  bow  of  the  Chan- 
^//orwY/tf  anddevelopedswiftlyintoagreatbulb  which  drifted 
in  fragments  down  the  wind.  Presently  the  deep-throated 
boom  of  the  gun  came  to  the  ears  on  board  the  Adolphus. 
The  shot  kicked  up  a  high  jet  of  water  into  the  air  astern  of 
the  last  gunboat.  The  black  smoke  from  the  funnels  of  the 
cruiser  made  her  look  like  a  collier  on  fire,  and  in  her  des- 
peration she  tried  many  more  long  shots,  but  presently  the 
Adolphus •,  murmuring  disappointment,  saw  the  Chancellor- 
ville  sheer  from  the  chase. 

In  time  they  came  up  with  her;  and  she  was  an  indignant 
ship.  Gloom  and  wrath  was  on  the  forecastle,  and  wrath  and 
gloom  was  on  the  quarter-deck.  A  sad  voice  from  the  bridge 
said :  "Just  missed  em."  Shackles  gained  permission  to  board 
the  cruiser,  and  in  the  cabin  he  talked  to  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Surrey,  tall,  bald-headed,  and  angry.  "Shoals," said 
the  captain  of  the  Chancellorville.  "I  can't  go  any  nearer, 
and  those  gunboats  could  steam  along  a  stone  sidewalk  if 
only  it  was  wet."  Then  his  bright  eyes  became  brighter.  "I 
tell  you  what  \TheChicken,theHofy  Moses, andtheMongolian 
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are  on  station  off  Nuevitas.  If  you  will  do  me  a  favour — 
why,  to-morrow  I  will  give  those  people  a  game!" 


Ill 

The  Chancellorville  lay  all  night  watching  off  the  port  of  the 
two  gunboats.  Soon  after  daylight,  the  lookout  descried  three 
smokes  to  the  westward,  and  they  were  later  made  out  to  be 
the  Chicken,  the  Holy  Moses,  and  the  Adolphus,  the  latter 
tagging  hurriedly  after  the  United  States  vessels. 

TheChicken  had  been  a  harbour  tug,  but  she  was  now  the 
U.S.S.  Chicken,  by  your  leave.  She  carried  a  six-pounder 
forward  and  a  six-pounder  aft,  and  her  main  point  was  her 
conspicuous  vulnerability.  The  Holy  Moses  had  been  the 
private  yacht  of  a  Philadelphia  millionaire.  She  carried  six 
six-pounders,  and  her  main  point  was  the  chaste  beauty  of 
the  officers'  quarters. 

OnthebridgeoftheC^»^//om//^,Lieutenant-Commander 
Surrey  surveyed  his  squadron  with  considerable  satisfac- 
tion. Presently  he  signalled  to  the  lieutenantwho  commanded 
the  Holy  Moses  and  to  the  boatswain  who  commanded  the 
Chicken  to  come  aboard  the  flagship.  This  was  all  very  well 
for  the  captain  of  the  yacht,  but  it  was  not  so  easy  for  the 
captain  of  the  tugboat,  who  had  two  heavy  lifeboats  swung 
fifteen  feet  above  the  water.  He  had  been  accustomed  to 
talking  with  senior  officers  from  his  own  pilot-house  through 
the  intercession  of  the  blessed  megaphone.  However,  he  got  a 
lifeboat  overside  and  was  pulled  to  the  Chancellorville  by 
three  men — which  cut  his  crew  almost  into  halves. 

In  the  cabin  of  the  Chancellorville,  Surrey  disclosed  to  his 
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two  captains  his  desires  concerning  the  Spanish  gunboats, 
and  they  were  glad  for  being  ordered  down  from  the  Nuevi  tas 
station,  where  life  was  very  dull.  He  also  announced  that 
there  was  a  shore  battery, containing,  he  believed,four  field- 
guns — three-point-two's.  His  draught — he  spoke  of  it  as  his 
draught — would  enable  him  to  go  in  close  enough  to  engage 
the  battery  at  moderate  range,  but  he  pointed  out  that  the 
main  parts  of  the  attempt  to  destroy  the  Spanish  gunboats 
must  be  left  to  the  Holy  Moses  and  the  Chicken.  His  business,  he 
thought,  could  only  be  to  keep  the  air  so  singing  about  the 
ears  of  the  battery  that  the  men  at  the  guns  would  be  unable  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  dash  of  the  smaller  American  craft 
into  the  bay. 

The  officers  spoke  in  their  turns.  The  captain  of  the  Chicken 
announced  that  he  saw  no  difficulties.  The  squadron  would 
follow  the  senior  officer  in  line  ahead,  the  S.O.  would  engage 
the  batteries  as  soon  as  possible,  she  would  turn  to  star- 
board when  the  depth  of  water  forced  her  to  do  so,  and  the 
Holy  Moses  and  the  Chicken  would  run  past  her  into  the 
bay  and  fight  the  Spanish  ships  wherever  they  were  to  be 
found.  The  captain  of  the  Holy  Moses  after  some  moments  of 
dignified  thought  said  that  he  had  no  suggestions  to  make 
that  would  better  this  plan. 

Surrey  pressed  an  electric  bell ;  a  marine  orderly  appeared ; 
he  was  sent  with  a  message.  The  message  brought  the  navi- 
gating officer  of  the  Chancellorville  to  the  cabin,  and  the  four 
men  nosed  over  a  chart. 

IntheendSurrey  declared  thathehadmadeuphismind,and 
the  juniors  remained  in  expectant  silence  for  three  minutes 
while  he  stared  at  the  bulkhead.  Then  he  said  that  the  plan 
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of  the  Chicken's  captain  seemed  to  him  correct  in  the  main. 
He  would  makeonechange.lt  was  thatheshould  first  steam  in 
and  engage  the  battery  and  the  other  vessels  should  remain 
in  their  present  positions  until  he  signalled  them  to  run  into 
the  bay.  If  the  squadron  steamed  ahead  in  line,  the  battery 
could,  if  it  chose,  divide  its  fire  between  the  cruiser  and  the 
gunboats  constituting  the  more  important  attack.  He  had 
no  doubt,  he  said,  that  he  could  soon  silence  the  battery  by 
tumbling  the  earth-works  on  to  the  guns  and  driving  away 
the  men,  even  if  he  did  not  succeed  in  hitting  the  pieces.  Of 
course  he  had  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  silence  the  battery 
in  twenty  minutes.  Then  he  would  signal  for  the  Holy  Moses 
and  the  Chicken  to  make  their  rush,  and  of  course  he  would 
support  them  with  his  fire  as  much  as  conditions  enabled 
him.  He  arose  then,  indicating  that  the  conference  was  at 
an  end.  In  the  few  moments  more  that  all  four  men  remained 
in  the  cabin,  the  talk  changed  its  character  completely.  It 
was  now  unofficial,  and  the  sharp  badinage  concealed  furtive 
affections,  Academy  friendships,  the  feelings  of  old-time  ship- 
mates hiding  everything  under  a  veil  of  jokes.  "Well,  good 
luck  to  you,  old  boy !  Don't  get  that  valuable  packet  of  yours 
sunk  under  you.  Think  how  it  would  weaken  the  navy.  Would 
you  mind  buying  me  three  pairs  of  pajamas  in  the  town 
yonder?  If  your  engines  get  disabled,  tote  her  under  your 
arm.  You  can  do  it.  Good-bye,  old  man;  don't  forget  to 

come  out  all  right " 

When  the  captains  of  the  Holy  Moses  and  the  Chicken 
emerged  from  the  cabin,  they  strode  the  deck  with  a  new 
step.  They  were  proud  men.  The  marine  on  duty  above  their 
boats  looked  at  them  curiously  and  with  awe.  He  detected 
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something  which  meant  action,  conflict.  The  boats'  crews 
saw  it  also.  As  they  pulled  their  steady  stroke,  they  studied 
fleetingly  the  face  of  the  officer  in  the  stern  sheets.  In  both 
cases  they  perceived  a  glad  man  and  yet  a  man  filled  with  a 
profound  consideration  of  the  future. 


IV 

A  bird-like  whistle  stirred  the  decks  of  the  Chancellorville. 
It  was  followed  by  the  hoarse  bellowing  of  the  boatswain's 
mate.  As  the  cruiser  turned  her  bow  toward  the  shore,  she 
happened  to  steam  near  the  Adolphus.  The  usual  calm  voice 
hailed  the  dispatch-boat.  "Keep — that — gauze  under-shirt 
of  yours — well — out  of  the — line  of  fire." 

"Ay,  ay,  sir!" 

The  cruiser  then  moved  slowly  toward  the  shore,  watched 
by  every  eye  in  the  smaller  American  vessels.  She  was  deliberate 
and  steady,  and  this  was  reasonableeven  to  the  impatience  of 
the  other  craft,  because  the  wooded  shore  was  likely  to  sud- 
denly developnew  factors.  Slowly  she  swung  to  starboard;  smoke 
belched  over  her,  and  the  roar  of  a  gun  came  along  the  water. 

The  battery  was  indicated  by  a  long  thin  streak  of  yellow 
earth.  The  first  shot  went  high,  ploughing  the  chaparral  on 
the  hillside.  The  Chancellorville  wore  an  air  for  a  moment  of 
being  deep  in  meditation.  She  flung  another  shell,  which 
landed  squarely  on  the  earth- work,  making  a  great  du  n  cloud. 
Before  the  smoke  had  settled,  there  was  a  crimson  flash  from 
the  battery.  To  the  watchers  at  sea,  it  was  smaller  than  a 
needle.  The  shot  made  a  geyser  of  crystal  water,  four  hundred 
yards  from  the  Chancellorville. 
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The  cruiser,  having  made  up  her  mind,  suddenly  went  at 
thebattery,  hammer  and  tongs.  Shemovedtoandfrocasually, 
but  the  thunder  of  her  guns  was  gruff  and  angry.  Sometimes 
she  was  quite  hidden  in  her  own  smoke,  but  with  exceeding 
regularity  the  earth  of  the  battery  spirted  into  the  air.  The 
Spanish  shells,  for  the  most  part,  went  high  and  wide  of  the 
cruiser,  jetting  the  water  far  away. 

Once  a  Spanish  gunner  took  a  festive  side-show  chance  at 
the  waiting  group  of  the  three  nondescripts.  It  went  like  a 
flashoverthe^o/j)^«^,singingawistfulmetallicnote.Where- 
upon  the  Adolphus  broke  hurriedly  for  the  open  sea,  and 
men  on  the  Holy  Moses  and  the  Chicken  laughed  hoarsely 
and  cruelly.  The  correspondents  had  been  standing  excitedly 
on  top  of  the  pilot-house,  but  at  the  passing  of  the  shell 
they  promptly  eliminated  themselves  by  dropping  with  a 
thud  to  the  deck  below.  The  cook  again  was  giving  tongue. 
"Oh,  say,  this  won't  do!  I'm  damned  if  it  will!  We  ain't  no 
armoured  cruiser,  you  know.  If  one  of  them  shells  hits  us — 
well,  we  finish  right  there.  'Tain' t  like  as  if  it  was  our  business, 
foolin'  round  within  the  range  of  them  guns.  There's  no  sense 
in  it.  Them  other  fellows  don't  seem  to  mind  it,  but  it's 
their  business.  If  it's  your  business,  you  go  ahead  and  do  it, 
but  if  it  ain't,  you — look  at  that,  would  you!" 

The  Chancellor  ville  had  sent  up  a  spread  of  flags,  and  the 
Holy  Moses  and  the  Chicken  were  steaming  in. 


V 

They  on  the  Chancellorville  sometimes  could  see  into  the 
bay,  and  they  perceived  the  enemy's  gunboats  moving  out 
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as  if  to  give  battle.  Surrey  feared  that  this  impulse  would 
not  endure  or  that  i  t  was  some  mere  pretence  for  the  edification 
of  the  townspeople  and  the  garrison,  so  he  hastily  signalled 
the  Holy  Moses  and  the  Chicken  to  go  in.  Thankful  for  small 
favours,  they  came  on  like  charging  bantams.  The  battery 
had  ceased  firing.  As  the  two  auxiliaries  passed  under  the 
stern  of  the  cruiser,  the  megaphone  hailed  them.  "You — 
will — see — the — en-e-my — soon — as — you — round — the — 
point.  A — fine — chance.  Good — luck." 

As  amatteroffact,  the  Spanish  gunboats  had  not  been  in- 
formed of  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Moses  and  the  Chicken  off 
the  bar,  and  they  were  just  blustering  down  the  bay  over  the 
protective  shoals  to  make  it  appear  that  they  scorned  the 
Chancellorville.  But  suddenly,  from  around  the  point,  there 
burst  into  view  a  steam  yacht,  closely  followed  by  a  harbour 
tug.  The  gunboats  took  one  swift  look  at  this  horrible  sight 
and  fled  screaming. 

Lieutenant  Reigate,  commanding  the  Holy  Moses,  had 
under  his  feet  a  craft  that  was  capable  of  some  speed,  al- 
though before  a  solemn  tribunal  one  would  have  to  admit 
that  she  conscientiously  belied  almost  everything  that  the 
contractors  had  said  of  her  originally.  Boatswain  Pent,  com- 
manding the  Chicken,  was  in  possession  of  an  utterly  different 
kind.  The  Holy  Moses  was  an  antelope;  the  Chicken  was  a  man 
who  could  carry  a  piano  on  his  back.  In  this  race  Pent  had 
the  mortification  of  seeing  his  vessel  outstripped  badly. 

The  entrance  of  the  two  American  craft  had  had  a  curious 
effect  upon  the  shores  of  the  bay.  Apparently  every  one  had 
slept  in  the  assurance  that  the  Chancellorville  could  not  cross 
the  bar,  and  that  the  Chancellorville  was  the  only  hostile 
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ship.  Consequently,  the  appearance  of  the  Holy  Moses  and 
the  Chicken  created  a  curious  and  complete  emotion.  Reigate, 
on  the  bridge  of  the  Holy  Moses,  laughed  when  he  heard  the 
bugles  shrilling  and  saw  through  his  glasses  the  wee  figures 
of  men  running  hither  and  thither  on  the  shore.  It  was  the 
panic  of  the  china  when  the  bull  entered  the  shop.  The  whole 
bay  was  bright  with  sun.  Every  detail  of  the  shore  was  plain. 
From  a  brown  hut  abeam  of  the  Holy  Moses,  some  little 
men  ran  out  waving  their  arms  and  turning  their  tiny  faces 
to  look  at  the  enemy.  Directly  ahead,  some  four  miles,  ap- 
peared the  scattered  white  houses  of  a  town  with  a  wharf 
and  some  schooners  in  front  of  it.  The  gunboats  were  making 
for  the  town.  There  was  a  stone  fort  on  the  hill  overshadowing, 
but  Reigate  conjectured  that  there  was  no  artillery  in  it. 

There  was  a  sense  of  something  intimate  and  impudent 
in  the  minds  of  the  Americans.  It  was  like  climbing  over  a 
wall  and  fighting  a  man  in  his  own  garden.  It  was  not  that 
they  could  be  in  any  wise  shaken  in  their  resolve;  it  was 
simply  that  the  overwhelmingly  Spanish  aspect  of  things 
made  them  feel  likegruffintruders.  Like  many  of  the  emotions 
of  war-time,  this  emotion  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  war. 

Reigate's  only  commissioned  subordinate  called  up  from 
the  bow  gun:  "May  I  open  fire,  sir?  I  think  I  can  fetch  that 
last  one." 

"Yes."  Immediately  the  six-pounder  crashed,  and  in  the 
air  was  the  spinning-wire  noise  of  the  flying  shot.  It  struck 
so  close  to  the  last  gunboat  that  it  appeared  that  the  spray 
went  aboard.  The  swift-handed  men  at  the  gun  spoke  of  it. 
"Gave  *m  a  bath  that  time  anyhow.  First  one  they've  ever 
had.  Dry  'em  off  this  time,  Jim."  The  young  ensign  said: 
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"Steady. "And  so  the  Holy  Moses  raced  in,  firing,  until  the 
whole  town,  fort,  water-front,  and  shipping  were  as  plain  as  if 
they  had  been  done  on  paper  by  a  mechanical  draughts- 
man. The  gunboats  were  trying  to  hide  in  the  bosom  of  the 
town.  One  was  frantically  tying  up  to  the  wharf  and  the 
other  was  anchoring  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  shore. 
The  Spanish  infantry,  of  course,  had  dug  trenches  along  the 
beach,  and  suddenly  the  air  over  the  Holy  Moses  sang  with 
bullets.  The  shore-line  thrummed  with  musketry.  Also  some 
antique  shells  screamed. 


VI 

The  Chicken  was  doing  her  best.  Pent's  posture  at  the  wheel 
seemed  to  indicate  that  her  best  was  about  thirty-four  knots. 
In  his  eagerness  he  was  braced  as  if  he  alone  was  taking  in  a 
i o,ooo-ton  battleship  through  Hell  Gate. 

But  the  Chicken  was  not  too  far  in  the  rear,  and  Pent 
could  see  clearly  that  he  was  to  have  no  minor  part  to  play. 
Some  of  the  antique  shells  had  struck  the  Holy  Moses,  and 
he  could  see  the  escaped  steam  shooting  up  from  her.  She 
lay  close  inshore  and  was  lashing  out  with  four  six-pounders 
as  if  this  was  the  last  opportunity  she  would  have  to  fire  them. 
She  had  made  the  Spanish  gunboats  very  sick.  A  solitary  gun 
on  the  one  moored  to  the  wharf  was  from  time  to  time  firing 
wildly;  otherwise  the  gunboats  were  silent.  But  the  beach  in 
front  of  the  town  was  a  line  of  fire.  The  Chicken  headed  for 
the  Holy  Moses,  and  as  soon  as  possible  the  six-pounder  in 
her  bow  began  to  crack  at  the  gunboat  moored  to  the  wharf. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Chancellor ville  prowled  off  the  bar, 
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listening  to  the  firing,  anxious,  acutely  anxious,  and  feeling 
her  impotency  in  every  inch  of  her  smart  steel  frame.  And 
in  the  meantime,  the  Adolphus  squatted  on  the  waves  and 
brazenly  waited  for  news.  One  could  thoughtfully  count  the 
seconds  and  reckon  that,  in  this  second  and  that  second,  a 
man  had  died — if  one  chose.  But  no  one  did  it.  Undoubtedly, 
the  spirit  was  that  the  flag  should  come  away  with  honour, 
honour  complete,  perfect,  leaving  no  loose  unfinished  end 
over  which  the  Spaniards  could  erect  a  monument  of  satis- 
faction, glorification.  The  distant  guns  boomed  to  the  ears 
of  the  silent  blue-jackets  at  their  stations  on  the  cruiser. 

The  Chicken  steamed  up  to  the  Holy  Moses  and  took  into 
her  nostrils  the  odour  of  steam,  gunpowder,  and  burnt  things. 
Rifle-bullets  simply  streamed  over  them  both.  In  the  merest 
flash  of  time,  Pent  took  into  his  remembrance  the  body  of 
a  dead  quartermaster  on  the  bridge  of  his  consort.  The  two 
megaphones  uplifted  together,  but  Pent's  eager  voice  cried 
out  first. 

"Are  you  injured,  sir?" 

"No,  not  completely.  My  engines  can  get  me  out  after — 
after  we  have  sunk  those  gunboats."  The  voice  had  been 
utterly  conventional  but  it  changed  to  sharpness.  "Go  in 
and  sink  that  gunboat  at  anchor." 

As  the  Chicken  rounded  the  Holy  Moses  andstarted  inshore,  a 
man  called  tohim  from  thedepthsof  finisheddisgust.  "They 're 
takin'  to  their  boats,  sir."  Pent  looked  and  saw  the  men  of 
the  anchored  gunboat  lower  their  boats  and  pull  like  mad 
for  shore. 

TheCA/V^?/,assistedbythe//o/yMoj^j,beganamethodical 
killing  of  the  anchored  gunboat.  The  Spanish  infantry  on 
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shore  fired  frenziedly  at  the  Chicken.  Pent,  giving  the  wheel 
to  a  waiting  sailor,  stepped  out  to  a  point  where  he  could 
see  the  men  at  the  guns.  One  bullet  spanged  past  him  and 
into  the  pilot-house.  He  ducked  his  head  into  the  window. 
'That  hit  you,  Murry  ?"  he  inquired  with  interest. 

"No,  sir,"  cheerfully  responded  the  man  at  the  wheel. 

Pent  became  very  busy  superintending  the  fire  of  his  ab- 
surd battery.  The  anchored  gunboat  simply  would  not  sink. 
It  evinced  that  unnatural  stubbornness  which  is  sometimes 
displayed  by  inanimate  objects.  The  gunboat  at  the  wharf 
had  sunk  as  if  she  had  been  scuttled,  but  this  riddled  thing 
at  anchor  would  not  even  take  fire.  Pent  began  to  grow  flur- 
ried— privately.  He  could  not  stay  there  for  ever.  Why  didn't 
the  damned  gunboat  admit  its  destruction?  Why 

He  was  at  the  forward  gun  when  one  of  his  engine-room 
force  came  to  him  and,  after  saluting,  said  serenely:  "The 
men  at  the  after  gun  are  all  down,  sir." 

It  was  one  of  those  curious  lifts  which  an  enlisted  man, 
without  in  any  way  knowing  it,  can  give  his  officer.  The 
impudenttranquillityofthemanatoncesetPenttorights,and 
the  stoker  departed  admiring  the  extraordinary  coolness  of 
his  captain. 

The  next  few  moments  contained  little  but  heat,  an  odour, 
applied  mechanics,  and  an  expectation  of  death.  Pent  de- 
veloped a  fervid  and  amazed  appreciation  of  the  men,  his 
men,  men  he  knew  very  well,  but  strange  men.  What  ex- 
plained them  ?  He  was  doing  his  best  because  he  was  captain  of 
the  Chicken,  and  he  lived  or  died  by  the  Chicken.  But  what 
could  move  these  men  to  watch  his  eye  in  bright  anticipa- 
tion of  his  orders  and  then  obey  them  with  enthusiastic  rapid- 
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ity?  What  caused  them  to  speak  of  the  action  as  some  kind  of 
joke — particularly  when  they  knew  he  could  overhear  them? 
What  manner  of  men  ?  And  he  anointed  them  secretly  with 
his  fullest  affection. 

PerhapsPentdidnotthinkallthisduringthebattle.Perhaps 
he  thought  it  so  soon  after  the  battle  that  his  full  mind  be- 
came confused  as  to  the  time.  At  any  rate,  it  stands  as  an 
expression  of  his  feeling. 

The  enemy  had  gotten  a  field-gun  down  to  the  shore,  and 
with  it  they  began  to  throw  three-inch  shells  at  the  Chicken. 
In  this  war  it  was  usual  that  the  down-trodden  Spaniards 
in  their  ignorance  should  use  smokeless  powder,  while  the 
Americans,  by  the  power  of  the  consistent,  everlasting  three- 
ply  wire-woven  double  back-action  imbecility  of  a  hayseed 
government,  used  powder  which  on  sea  and  on  land  cried 
their  position  to  heaven,  and  accordingly  good  men  got  killed 
without  reason.  At  first,  Pent  could  not  locate  the  field-gun 
at  all,  but  as  soon  as  he  found  it  he  ran  aft  with  one  man 
and  brought  the  after  six-pounder  again  into  action.  He  paid 
little  heed  to  the  old  gun-crew.  One  was  lying  on  his  face 
apparently  dead,  another  was  prone  with  a  wound  in  the 
chest,  while  the  third  sat  with  his  back  to  the  deck-house 
holding  a  smitten  arm.This  last  one  called  out  huskily,  "Give 
'm  hell,  sir." 

The  minutes  of  the  battle  were  either  days,  years,  or  they 
were  flashes  of  a  second.  Once  Pent,  looking  up,  was  aston- 
ished to  see  three  shell-holes  in  the  Chicken  s  funnel — made 
surreptitiously,  so  to  speak. — "If  we  don't  silence  that  field- 
gun,she'llsinkus,boys." — Theeyesofthemansittingwithhis 
back  against  the  deck-house  were  looking  from  out  his  ghastly 
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face  at  the  new  gun-crew.  He  spoke  with  the  supreme  laziness 
of  a  wounded  man.  "Give  m  hell." — Pent  felt  a  sudden  twist 
of  his  shoulder.  He  was  wounded — slightly. — The  anchored 
gunboat  was  in  flames. 

VII 

Pent  took  his  little  blood-stained  tow-boat  out  to  the  Holy 
Mo  ses.  The  yacht  was  already  under  way  for  the  bay  en  trance. 
As  they  were  passing  out  of  range  the  Spaniards  heroically 
redoubled  their  fire — which  is  their  custom.  Pent,  moving 
busily  about  the  decks,  stopped  suddenly  at  the  door  of 
the  engine-room.  His  face  was  set  and  his  eyes  were  steely. 
He  spoke  to  one  of  the  engineers.  "During  the  action  I  saw 
you  firing  at  the  enemy  with  a  rifle.  I  told  you  once  to  stop, 
and  then  I  saw  you  at  it  again.  Pegging  away  with  a  rifle  is 
no  part  of  your  business.  I  want  you  to  understand  that 
you  are  in  trouble."  The  humbled  man  did  not  raise  his 
eyes  from  the  deck.  Presently  the  Holy  Moses  displayed  an 
anxiety  for  the  Chicken  s  health. 
"One  killed  and  four  wounded,  sir." 
"Have  you  enough  men  left  to  work  your  ship?" 
After  deliberation,  Pent  answered:  "No,  sir." 
"Shall  I  sent  you  assistance?" 
"No,  sir.  I  can  get  to  sea  all  right." 
As  they  neared  the  point  they  were  edified  by  the  sudden 
appearance  of  a  serio-comic  ally.  The  Chancellorville  at  last 
had  been  unable  to  stand  the  strain,  and  had  sent  in  her 
launch  with  an  ensign,  five  seamen,  and  a  number  of  marksmen 
marines. She  swept  hot-footaroundthepoint,benton terrible 
slaughter;  the  one-pounder  ofher  bow  presented  a  formidable 
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appearance.  The  Holy  Moses  and  the  Chicken  laughed  until 
they  brought  indignation  to  the  brow  of  the  young  ensign. 
But  he  forgot  it  when  with  some  of  his  men  he  boarded  the 
Chicken  to  do  what  was  possible  for  the  wounded.  The  nearest 
surgeon  was  aboard  the  Chancellorville.  There  was  absolute 
silence  on  board  the  cruiser  as  the  Holy  Moses  steamed  up 
to  report.  The  blue-jackets  listened  with  all  their  ears.  The 
commander  of  the  yacht  spoke  slowly  into  his  megaphone: 
1  'We  have — destroyed — the  two — gunboats — sir."  There 
was  a  burst  of  confused  cheering  on  the  forecastle  of  the 
Chancellorville,  but  an  officer's  cry  quelled  it. 

"Very — good.  Will — you — come  aboard?" 

Two  correspondents  were  already  on  the  deck  of  the  cruiser. 
Before  the  las  t  of  the  wounded  were  hoisted  aboard  the  cruiser 
the  Adolphus  was  on  her  way  to  Key  West.  When  she  arrived 
at  that  port  of  desolation  Shackles  fled  to  file  the  telegrams, 
and  the  other  correspondents  fled  to  the  hotel  for  clothes, 
good  clothes,  clean  clothes;  and  food,  good  food,  much  food; 
and  drink,  much  drink,  any  kind  of  drink. 

Days  afterward,  when  the  officers  of  the  noble  squadron 
received  the  newspapers  containing  an  account  of  their  per- 
formance, they  looked  at  each  other  somewhat  dejectedly: 
"Heroic  assault — grand  daring  of  Boatswain  Pent — superb 
accuracy  of  the  Holy  Moses1  fire — gallant  tarsof  the  Chicken 
— their  names  should  be  remembered  as  long  as  America 
stands — terrible  losses  of  the  enemy " 

When  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ultimately  read  the  re- 
port of  Commander  Surrey,  S.  O.  P.,  he  had  to  prick  himself 
with  a  dagger  in  order  to  remember  that  anything  at  all 
out  of  the  ordinary  had  occurred. 
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.he  moonlight  was  almost  steady  blue  flame,  and  all  this 
radiance  was  lavished  out  upon  a  still,  lifeless  wilderness  of 
stunted  trees  and  cactus-plants.  The  shadows  lay  upon  the 
ground,  pools  of  black  and  sharply  outlined,  resembling  sub- 
stances, fabrics,  and  not  shadows  at  all.  From  afar  came  the 
sound  of  the  sea  coughing  among  the  hollows  in  the  coral  rock. 

The  land  was  very  empty;  one  could  easily  imagine  that 
Cuba  was  a  simple  vast  solitude;  one  could  wonder  at  the 
moon  taking  all  the  trouble  of  this  splendid  illumination. 
There  was  no  wind;  nothing  seemed  to  live. 

But  in  a  particular  large  group  of  shadows  lay  an  outpost 
of  some  forty  United  States  marines.  If  it  had  been  possi- 
ble to  approach  them  from  any  direction  without  encoun- 
tering one  of  their  sentries,  one  could  have  gone  stumbling 
among  sleeping  men  and  men  who  sat  waiting,  their  blankets 
tented  over  their  heads;  one  would  have  been  in  among  them 
before  one's  mind  could  have  decided  whether  they  were 
men  or  devils.  If  a  marine  moved,  he  took  the  care  and  the 
time  of  one  who  walks  across  a  death-chamber.  The  lieu- 
tenant in  command  reached  for  his  watch,  and  the  nickel 
chain  gave  forth  the  faintest  tinkling  sound.  He  could  see 
the  glistening  five  or  six  pairs  of  eyes  that  slowly  turned  to 
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regard  him.  His  sergeant  lay  near  him,  and  he  bent  his  face 
down  to  whisper.  "Who's  on  post  behind  the  big  cactus-plant  ?" 

"Dryden,"  rejoined  the  sergeant  just  over  his  breath. 

After  a  pause  the  lieutenant  murmured:  "He's  got  too 
many  nerves.  I  shouldn't  have  put  him  there."  The  sergeant 
asked  if  he  should  crawl  down  and  look  into  affairs  at  Dryden's 
post.  The  young  officer  nodded  assent,  and  the  sergeant, 
softly  cocking  his  rifle,  went  away  on  his  hands  and  knees. 
The  lieutenant,  with  his  back  to  a  dwarf  tree,  sat  watching 
the  sergeant's  progress  for  the  few  moments  that  he  could 
see  him  moving  from  one  shadow  to  another.  Afterward,  the 
officer  waited  to  hear  Dryden's  quick  but  low-voiced  chal- 
lenge, but  time  passed  and  no  sound  came  from  the  direction 
of  the  post  behind  the  cactus-bush. 

The  sergeant,  as  he  came  nearer  and  nearer  to  this  cactus- 
bush — a  number  of  peculiarly  dignified  columns  throwing 
shadows  of  inky  darkness — had  slowed  his  pace,  for  he  did 
not  wish  to  trifle  with  the  feelings  of  the  sentry,  and  he  was 
expecting  the  stern  hail  and  was  ready  with  the  immediate 
answer  which  turns  away  wrath.  He  was  not  made  anxious  by 
the  fact  that  he  could  not  yet  see  Dryden,  for  he  knew  that 
the  man  would  be  hidden  in  a  way  practised  by  sentry  marines 
since  the  time  when  two  men  had  been  killed  by  a  disease  of 
excessive  confidence  on  picket.  Indeed,  as  the  sergeant  went 
still  nearer  he  became  more  and  more  angry.  Dryden  was 
evidently  a  most  proper  sentry. 

Finally  he  arrived  at  a  point  where  he  could  see  Dryden 
seated  in  the  shadow,  staring  into  the  bushes  ahead  of  him, 
his  rifle  ready  on  his  knee.  The  sergeant  in  his  rage  longed 
for  the  peacefulprecincts  oftheWashingtonMarineBarracks, 
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where  there  would  have  been  no  situation  to  prevent  the 
most  complete  non-commissioned  oratory.  He  felt  indecent 
in  his  capacity  of  a  man  able  to  creep  up  to  the  back  of  a  G 
Companymemberonguardduty.Nevermind;inthemorning 
back  at  camp 

But,  suddenly,  he  felt  afraid.  There  was  something  wrong 
with  Dryden.  He  remembered  old  tales  of  comrades  creeping 
out  to  find  a  picket,  seated  against  a  tree  perhaps,  upright 
enough,  but  stone  dead.  The  sergeant  paused  and  gave  the 
inscrutable  back  of  the  sentry  a  long  stare.  Dubious,  he  again 
moved  forward.  At  three  paces,  he  hissed  like  a  little  snake. 
Dryden  did  not  show  a  sign  of  hearing.  At  last,  the  sergeant 
was  in  a  position  from  which  he  was  able  to  reach  out  and 
touch  Dryden  on  the  arm.  Whereupon  was  turned  to  him 
the  face  of  a  man  livid  with  mad  fright.  The  sergeant  grabbed 
him  by  the  wrist  and  with  discreet  fury  shook  him.  "Here! 
Pull  yourself  together !" 

Dryden  paid  no  heed,  but  turned  his  wild  face  from  the 
new-comertothegroundinfront."Don'tyousee'em,sergeant? 
Don't  you  see  'em?" 

"Where?"  whispered  the  sergeant. 

"Ahead,  and  a  little  on  the  right  flank.  A  reg'lar  skirmish 
line.  Don't  you  see  'em?" 

"Naw,"  whispered  the  sergeant.  Dryden  began  to  shake. 
He  began  moving  one  hand  from  his  head  to  his  knee  and 
from  his  knee  to  his  head  rapidly,  in  a  way  that  is  without 
explanation.  "I  don't  dare  fire,"  he  wept.  "If  I  do  they'll  see 
me,  and  oh,  how  they'll  pepper  me !" 

The  sergeant,  lying  on  his  belly,  understood  one  thing. 
Dryden  had  gone  mad.  Dryden  was  the  March  Hare.  The 
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old  man  gulped  down  his  uproarious  emotions  as  well  as  he 
was  able  and  used  the  most  simple  device.  "Go,"  he  said, 
"and  tell  the  lieutenant  while  I  cover  your  post  for  you." 

"No!  They'd  see  me!  They'd  see  me!  And  then  they'd 
pepper  me!  Oh,  how  they'd  pepper  me!" 

The  sergeant  was  face  to  face  with  the  biggest  situation 
of  his  life.  In  the  first  place  he  knew  that  at  night  a  large  or 
small  force  of  Spanish  guerillas  was  never  more  than  easy 
rifle  range  from  any  marineoutpost,bothsidesmaintaininga 
secrecy  as  absolute  as  possible  in  regard  to  their  real  position 
and  strength.  Everything  was  on  a  watch-spring  foundation. 
Aloud  word  might  be  paid  for  by  a  night  attack  which  would 
involve  five  hundred  men  who  needed  their  earned  sleep, 
not  to  speak  of  some  of  them  who  would  need  their  lives. 
The  slip  of  a  foot  and  the  rolling  of  a  pint  of  gravel  might 
go  from  consequence toconsequenceuntilvariouscrewswent 
togeneralquartersontheirshipsintheharbour,theirbatteries 
booming  as  the  swift  searchlight  flashes  tore  through  the  foli- 
age. Men  would  get  killed — notably  the  sergeant  and  Dryden 
— and  outposts  would  be  cut  off,  and  the  whole  night  would 
be  one  pitiless  turmoil.  And  so  Sergeant  George  H.  Peasley 
began  to  run  his  private  madhouse  behind  the  cactus-bush. 

"Dryden,"  said  the  sergeant,  "you  do  as  I  tell  you  and 
go  tell  the  lieutenant." 

"I  don't  dare  move,"  shivered  the  man.  "They'll  see  me 
if  I  move.  They'll  see  me.  They're  almost  up  now.  Let's 
hide " 

"Well,  then,  you  stay  here  a  moment,  and  I  '11  go  and " 


Dryden  turned  upon  him  a  look  so  tigerish  that  the  old 
man  felt  his  hair  move.  "Don't  you  stir,"  he  hissed.  "You 
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want  to  give  me  away.  You  want  them  to  see  me.  Don't 
you  stir."  The  sergeant  decided  not  to  stir. 

He  became  aware  of  the  slow  wheeling  of  eternity,  its 
majestic  incomprehensibility  of  movement.  Seconds,  min- 
utes, were  quaint  little  things,  tangible  as  toys,  and  there 
were  billions  of  them,  all  alike."Dryden,"  he  whispered  at  the 
end  of  a  century  in  which,  curiously,  he  had  never  joined  the 
marine  corps  at  all  but  had  taken  to  another  walk  of  life  and 
prospered  greatly  in  it.  "Dryden,  this  is  all  foolishness/' 
He  thought  of  the  expedient  of  smashing  the  man  over  the 
head  with  his  rifle,  but  Dryden  was  so  supernaturally  alert 
that  there  surely  would  issue  some  small  scuffle,  and  there 
could  be  not  even  the  fraction  of  a  scuffle.  The  sergeant  re- 
lapsed into  the  contemplation  of  another  century. 

His  patient  had  one  fine  virtue.  He  was  in  such  terror  of 
the  phantom  skirmish  line  that  his  voice  never  went  above  a 
whisper,  whereas  his  delusion  might  have  expressed  itself  in 
hyena  yells  and  shots  from  his  rifle.  The  sergeant,  shudder- 
ing, had  visions  of  how  it  might  have  been — the  mad  private 
leaping  into  the  air  and  howling  and  shooting  at  his  friends 
and  making  them  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  eager  attention. 
This,  to  his  mind,  would  have  been  conventional  conduct 
for  a  maniac.  The  trembling  victim  of  an  idea  was  somewhat 
puzzling.  The  sergeant  decided  that  from  time  to  time  he 
would  reason  with  his  patient.  "Look  here,  Dryden,  you 
don't  see  any  real  Spaniards.  You've  been  drinking  or — 
something.  Now " 

But  Dryden  only  glared  him  into  silence.  Dryden  was 
inspired  with  such  a  profound  contempt  of  him  that  it  was 
become  hatred.  "Don't  you  stir!"  And  it  was  clear  that  if 
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the  sergeant  did  stir,  the  mad  private  would  introduce  ca- 
lamity. "Now,"  said  Peasley  to  himself,  "if  those  guerillas 
should 'take  a  crack  at  us  to-night,  they'd  find  a  lunatic  asylum 
right  in  the  front,  and  it  would  be  astonishing." 

The  silence  of  the  night  was  broken  by  the  quick  low  voice 
of  a  sentry  to  the  left  some  distance.  The  breathless  stillness 
brought  an  effect  to  the  words  as  if  they  had  been  spoken 
in  one's  ear. 

"Halt— who's  there?— hah  or  Til  fire!"  Bang ! 

At  the  moment  of  sudden  attack,  particularly  at  night,  it 
is  improbable  that  a  man  registers  much  detail  of  either 
thought  or  action.  He  may  afterward  say:  "I  was  here." 
He  may  say:  "I  was  there."  "I  did  this."  "I  did  that."  But 
there  remains  a  great  incoherency  because  of  the  tumultuous 
thought  which  seethes  through  the  head.  "Is  this  defeat?" 
At  night  in  a  wilderness  and  against  skilful  foes  half-seen, 
one  does  not  trouble  to  ask  if  it  is  also  Death.  Defeat  is 
Death,  then,save  for  the  miraculous.  But  the  exaggerating, 
magnifying  first  thought  subsides  in  the  ordered  mind  of 
the  soldier,  and  he  knows,  soon,  what  he  is  doing  and  how 
much  of  it.  The  sergeant's  immediate  impulse  had  been  to 
squeeze  close  to  the  ground  and  listen — listen — above  all 
else,  listen.  But  the  next  moment  he  grabbed  his  private 
asylum  by  the  scruff  of  its  neck,  jerked  it  to  its  feet,  and 
started  to  retreat  upon  the  main  outpost. 

To  the  left,  rifle-flashes  were  bursting  from  the  shadows. 
To  the  rear,  the  lieutenant  was  giving  some  hoarse  order  or 
admonition.  Through  the  air  swept  some  Spanish  bullets, 
very  high,  as  if  they  had  been  fired  at  a  man  in  a  tree.  The 
private  asylum  came  on  so  hastily  that  the  sergeant  found 
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he  could  remove  his  grip,  and  soon  they  were  in  the  midst 
of  the  men  of  the  outpost.  Here  there  was  no  occasion  for 
enlightening  the  lieutenant.  In  the  first  place  such  surprises 
required  statement,  question,  and  answer.  It  is  impossible 
to  get  a  grossly  original  and  fantastic  idea  through  a  man's 
head  in  less  than  one  minute  of  rapid  talk,  and  the  sergeant 
knew  the  lieutenant  could  not  spare  the  minute.  He  himself 
had  no  minutes  to  devote  to  anything  but  the  business  of 
the  outpost.  And  the  madman  disappeared  from  his  pen, 
and  he  forgot  about  him. 

It  was  a  long  night,  and  the  little  fight  was  as  long  as  the 
night.  It  was  a  heart-breaking  work.  The  forty  marines  lay 
in  an  irregular  oval.  From  all  sides,  the  Mauser  bullets  sang 
low  and  hard.  Their  occupation  was  to  prevent  a  rush,  and 
to  this  end  they  potted  carefully  at  the  flash  of  a  Mauser — 
save  when  they  got  excited  for  a  moment,  in  which  case 
their  magazines  rattled  like  a  great  Waterbury  watch.  Then 
they  settled  again  to  a  systematic  potting. 

The  enemy  were  not  of  the  regular  Spanish  forces.They 
were  of  a  corps  of  guerillas,  native-born  Cubans  who  pre- 
ferred the  flag  of  Spain.They  were  all  men  who  knew  the  craft 
of  the  woods  and  were  all  recruited  from  the  district.  They 
fought  more  like  red  Indians  than  any  people  bu  t  the  red  In- 
dians themselves.  Each  seemed  to  possess  an  individuality,  a 
fighting  individuality,which  is  only  found  in  the  highest  order 
of  irregular  soldiers.  Personally  they  were  as  distinct  as  pos- 
sible, but  through  equality  of  knowledge  and  experience  they 
arrived  at  concert  of  action.  So  long  as  they  operated  in  the 
wilderness,  they  were  formidable  troops.  It  mattered  little 
whether  it  was  daylight  or  dark;  they  were  mainly  invisible. 
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They  had  schooled  from  the  Cubans  insurgent  to  Spain. 
As  the  Cubans  fought  the  Spanish  troops,  so  would  these  par- 
ticular Spanish  troops  fight  the  Americans.  It  was  wisdom. 

The  marines  thoroughly  understood  the  game.  They  must 
lie  close  and  fight  until  daylight,  when  the  guerillas  promptly 
would  go  away.  They  had  withstood  other  nights  of  this 
kind,  and  now  their  principal  emotion  was  probably  a  sort 
of  frantic  annoyance. 

Back  at  the  main  camp,  whenever  the  roaring  volleys 
lulled,  the  men  in  the  trenches  could  hear  their  comrades  of 
the  outpost,  and  the  guerillas  pattering  away  interminably. 
The  moonlight  faded  and  left  an  equal  darkness  upon  the 
wilderness.  A  man  could  barely  see  the  comrade  at  his  side. 
Sometimes  guerillas  crept  so  close  that  the  flame  from  their 
rifles  seemed  to  scorch  the  faces  of  the  marines,  and  the 
reports  sounded  as  if  from  within  two  or  three  inches  of 
their  very  noses.  If  a  pause  came,  one  could  hear  the  guerillas 
gabbling  to  each  other  in  a  kind  of  drunken  delirium.  The 
lieutenant  was  praying  that  the  ammunition  would  last. 
Everybody  was  praying  for  daybreak. 

A  black  hour  came  finally,  when  the  men  were  not  fit  to 
have  their  troubles  increased.  The  enemy  made  a  wild  attack 
on  one  portion  of  the  oval  which  was  held  by  about  fifteen 
men.  The  remainder  of  the  force  was  busy  enough,  and  the 
fifteen  were  naturally  left  to  their  devices.  Amid  the  whirl 
of  it,  a  loud  voice  suddenly  broke  out  in  song: 

"While  shepherds  watched  their  flocks  by  night, 
All  seated  on  the  ground, 
An  angel  of  the  Lord  came  down, 
And  glory  shone  around." 
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"Who  the  hell  is  that?"  demanded  the  lieutenant  from  a 
throat  full  of  smoke.  There  was  almost  a  full  stop  of  the 
firing.  The  Americans  were  somewhat  puzzled.  Practical  ones 
muttered  that  the  fool  should  have  a  bayonet-hilt  shoved 
down  his  throat.  Others  felt  a  thrill  at  the  strangeness  of 
the  thing.  Perhaps  it  was  a  sign! 

"The  minstrel  boy  to  the  war  has  gone, 
In  the  ranks  of  death  you'll  find  him, 
His  father's  sword  he  has  girded  on 
And  his  wild  harp  slung  behind  him." 

This  croak  was  as  lugubrious  as  a  coffin."Whoisit?  Who  is 
it?"  snapped  the  lieutenant.  "Stop  him,  somebody." 

"It's  Dryden,  sir,"  said  old  Sergeant  Peasley,  as  he  felt 
around  in  the  darkness  for  his  madhouse.  "I  can't  find  him 

— yet." 

"Please,  oh,  please,  oh,  do  not  let  me  fall; 
You're — gurgh-ugh " 

The  sergeant  had  pounced  upon  him. 

This  singing  had  had  an  effect  upon  the  Spaniards.  At 
first  they  had  fired  frenziedly  at  the  voice,  but  they  soon 
ceased,  perhaps  from  sheer  amazement.  Both  sides  took  a 
spell  of  meditation. 

The  sergeant  was  having  some  difficulty  with  his  charge. 
"Here,  you,  grab  'im.  Take  'im  by  the  throat.  Be  quiet,  you 
devil." 

One  of  the  fifteen  men,  who  had  been  hard  pressed,  called 
out,  "We've  only  got  about  one  clip  apiece,  Lieutenant. 
If  they  come  again " 

The  lieutenant  crawled  to  and  fro  among  his  men,  taking 
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clips  of  cartridges  from  those  who  had  many.  He  came  upon 
the  sergeant  and  his  madhouse.  He  felt  Dryden's  belt  and 
found  it  simply  stuffed  with  ammunition.  He  examined  Dry- 
den's  rifle  and  found  in  it  a  full  clip.  The  madhouse  had  not 
fired  a  shot.  The  lieutenant  distributed  these  valuable  prizes 
among  the  fifteen  men.  As  the  men  gratefully  took  them, 
one  said:  "If  they  had  come  again  hard  enough,  they  would 
have  had  us,  sir — maybe." 

But  the  Spaniards  did  not  come  again.  At  the  first  indi- 
cation of  daybreak,  they  fired  their  customary  good-bye 
volley.  The  marines  lay  tight  while  the  slow  dawn  crept 
over  the  land.  Finally  the  lieutenant  arose  among  them,  and 
he  was  a  bewildered  man,  but  very  angry.  "Now  where  is 
that  idiot,  Sergeant?" 

"Here  he  is,  sir,"  said  the  old  man  cheerfully.  He  was 
seated  on  the  ground  beside  the  recumbent  Dryden,  who, 
with  an  innocent  smile  on  his  face,  was  sound  asleep. 

"Wake  him  up,"  said  the  lieutenant  briefly. 

The  sergeant  shook  the  sleeper.  "Here,  Minstrel  Boy,  turn 
out.  The  lieutenant  wants  you." 

Dryden  climbed  to  his  feet  and  saluted  the  officer  with  a 
dazed  and  childish  air.  "Yes,  sir." 

Thelieutenantwasobviouslyhavingdifficultyingoverning 
his  feelings,  but  he  managed  to  say  with  calmness,  "You 
seem  to  be  fond  of  singing,  Dryden  ?  Sergeant,  see  if  he  has 
any  whisky  on  him." 

"Sir?"  said  the  madhouse,  stupefied.  "Singing— fond  of 
singing?" 

Here  the  sergeant  interposed  gently,  and  he  and  the  lieu- 
tenant held  palaver  apart  from  the  others.  The  marines, 
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hitching  more  comfortably  their  almost  empty  belts,  spoke 
with  grins  of  the  madhouse.  "Well,  the  Minstrel  Boy  made 
'em  clear  out.  They  couldn't  stand  it.  But — I  wouldn't  want 
to  be  in  his  boots.  He'll  see  fireworks  when  the  old  man 
interviews  him  on  the  uses  of  grand  opera  in  modern  warfare. 
How  do  you  think  he  managed  to  smuggle  a  bottle  along 
without  us  finding  it  out?" 

When  the  weary  outpost  was  relieved  and  marched  back  to 
camp,  the  men  could  not  rest  until  they  had  told  a  tale  of 
the  voice  in  the  wilderness.  In  the  meantime  the  sergeant 
took  Dryden  aboard  a  ship,  and  to  those  who  took  charge  of 
the  man,  he  defined  him  as  "the  most  useful  goddam  crazy 
man  in  the  service  of  the  United  States." 
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MARINES  SIGNALLING  UNDER  FIRE  AT 
GUANTANAMO 

T  l 

iLhey  were  four  Guantanamo  marines,  officially  known 
for  the  time  as  signalmen,  and  it  was  their  duty  to  lie  in  the 
trenches  of  Camp  McCalla,  that  faced  the  water,  and,  by 
day,  signal  the  Marblehead  with  a  flag  and,  by  night,  signal 
the  Marblehead  with  lanterns.  It  was  my  good  fortune — at 
that  time  I  considered  it  my  bad  fortune,  indeed — to  be 
with  them  on  two  of  the  nights  when  a  wild  storm  of  fighting 
waspealingaboutthehill;and,ofalltheactionsofthewar,none 
were  so  hard  on  the  nerves,  none  strained  courage  so  near 
the  panic  point,  as  those  swift  nights  in  Camp  McCalla. 
With  a  thousand  rifles  rattling;  with  the  field-guns  booming 
in  your  ears;  with  the  diabolic  Colt  automatics  clacking; 
with  the  roar  of  the  Marblehead  coming  from  the  bay,  and, 
last,  with  Mauser  bullets  sneering  always  in  the  air  a  few 
inches  over  one's  head,  and  with  this  enduring  from  dusk  to 
dawn,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  any  one  who  was  there  will  be 
able  to  forget  it  easily.  The  noise;  the  impenetrable  darkness ; 
theknowledgefromthesoundofthebulletsthattheenemywas 
on  three  sides  of  the  camp;  the  infrequent  bloody  stumbling 
and  death  of  some  man  with  whom,  perhaps,  one  had  messed 
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two  hours  previous;  the  weariness  of  the  body,  and  the  more 
terrible  weariness  of  the  mind,  at  the  endlessness  of  the  thing, 
made  it  wonderful  that  at  least  some  of  the  men  did  not 
come  out  of  it  with  their  nerves  hopelessly  in  shreds. 

But,  as  this  interesting  ceremony  proceeded  in  the  dark- 
ness, it  was  necessary  for  the  signal  squad  to  coolly  take  and 
send  messages.  Captain  McCalla  always  participated  in  the 
defence  of  the  camp  by  raking  the  woods  on  two  of  its  sides 
with  the  guns  of  the  Marblehead.  Moreover,  he  was  the  senior 
officer  present,  and  he  wanted  to  know  what  was  happening. 
All  night  long  the  crews  of  the  ships  in  the  bay  would  stare 
sleeplessly  into  the  blackness  toward  the  roaring  hill. 

The  signal  squad  had  an  old  cracker-box  placed  on  top  of 
the  trench.  When  not  signalling  they  hid  the  lanterns  in 
this  box;  but  as  soon  as  an  order  to  send  a  message  was 
received,itbecamenecessaryforoneofthementostandupand 
expose  thelights.  And  then — oh,myeye,howtheguerillashid- 
denin  thegulf of  night  would  turnlooseatthoseyellowgleams! 

Signalling  in  this  way  is  done  by  letting  one  lantern  re- 
main stationary — on  top  of  the  cracker-box,  in  this  case —  and 
moving  the  other  over  to  the  left  and  right  and  so  on  in  the 
regular  gestures  of  the  wigwagging  code.  It  is  a  very  simple 
system  of  night  communication,  but  one  can  see  that  it 
presents  rare  possibilities  when  used  in  front  of  an  enemy 
who,  a  few  hundred  yards  away,  is  overjoyed  at  sighting  so 
definite  a  mark. 

How,  in  the  name  of  wonders,  those  four  men  at  Camp 
McCalla  were  not  riddled  from  head  to  foot  and  sent  home 
more  as  repositories  of  Spanish  ammunition  than  as  marines 
is  beyond  all  comprehension.  To  make  a  confession — when 
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one  of  these  men  stood  up  to  wave  his  lantern,  I,  lying  in 
the  trench,  invariably  rolled  a  little  to  the  right  or  left,  in 
order  that,  when  he  was  shot,  he  might  not  fall  on  me.  But 
the  squad  came  off  scatheless,  despite  the  best  efforts  of  the 
most  formidable  corps  in  the  Spanish  army — the  Escuadra 
de  Guantanamo.  That  it  was  the  most  formidable  corps  in 
the  Spanish  army  of  occupation  has  been  told  me  by  many 
Spanish  officers  and  also  by  General  Menocal  and  other  in- 
surgent officers.  General  Menocal  was  Garcia's  chief  of  staff 
when  the  latter  was  operating  busily  in  Santiago  province. 
The  regiment  was  composed  solely  of  practicos,  or  guides, 
who  knew  every  shrub  and  tree  on  the  ground  over  which 
they  moved. 

Whenevertheadjutant,LieutenantDraper,cameplunging 
along  through  the  darkness  with  an  order — such  as:  "Ask 
the  Marblehead  to  please  shell  the  woods  to  the  left" — my 
heart  would  come  into  my  mouth,  for  I  knew  then  that  one 
of  my  pals  was  going  to  stand  up  behind  the  lanterns  and 
have  all  Spain  shoot  at  him. 

The  answer  was  always  upon  the  instant:  "Yes,  sir." 

Then  the  bullets  began  to  snap,  snap,  snap,  at  his  head, 
while  all  the  woods  began  to  crackle  like  burning  straw.  I 
could  lie  near  and  watch  the  face  of  the  signalman,  illumed 
as  it  was  by  the  yellow  shine  of  lantern-light,  and  the  absence  of 
excitement,  fright,  or  any  emotion  at  all  on  his  countenance 
was  something  to  astonish  all  theories  out  of  one's  mind. 
The  face  was  in  every  instance  merely  that  of  a  man  intent 
upon  his  business,  the  business  of  wigwagging  into  the  gulf  of 
nigh  t  where  a  light  on  the  Marbkheadwas  seen  to  move  slowly. 

These  times  on  the  hill  resembled,  in  some  ways,  those 
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terriblescenesonthestage — scenes  of  intensegloom,  blinding 
lightning,  with  a  cloaked  devil  or  assassin  or  other  appropriate 
charactermutteringdeeply  amid  the  awful  roll  of  the  thunder- 
drums.  It  was  theatric  beyond  words:  one  felt  like  a  leaf  in 
this  booming  chaos,  this  prolonged  tragedy  of  the  night. 
Amid  it  all  one  could  see  from  time  to  time  the  yellow  light 
on  the  face  of  a  preoccupied  signalman. 

Possibly  no  man  who  was  there  ever  before  understood 
the  true  eloquence  of  the  breaking  of  the  day.  We  would  lie 
staring  into  the  east,  fairly  ravenous  for  the  dawn.  Utterly 
worn  to  rags,  with  our  nerves  standing  on  end  like  so  many 
bristles,  we  lay  and  watched  the  east — the  unspeakably  ob- 
durate and  slow  east.  It  was  a  wonder  that  the  eyes  of  some 
of  us  did  not  turn  to  glass  balls  from  the  fixity  of  our  gaze. 

Then  there  wouldcomeintotheskyapatchoffaintbluelight. 
It  was  like  a  piece  of  moonshine.  Some  would  say  it  was  the 
beginning  of  daybreak;  others  would  declare  it  was  nothing 
of  the  kind.  Men  would  get  very  disgusted  with  each  other 
in  these  low-toned  arguments  held  in  the  trenches.  For  my 
part,  this  development  in  the  eastern  sky  destroyed  many 
of  my  ideas  and  theories  concerning  the  dawning  of  the  day; 
but  then,  I  had  never  before  had  occasion  to  give  it  such 
solemn  attention. 

This  patch  widened  and  whitened  in  about  the  speed  of  a 
man's  accomplishment  if  he  should  be  in  the  way  of  painting 
Madison  Square  Garden  with  a  camel's-hair  brush.  The  gue- 
rillas always  set  out  to  whoop  it  up  about  this  time,  because 
they  knew  the  occasion  was  approaching  when  it  would  be 
expedient  for  them  to  elope.  I,  at  least,  always  grew  furious 
with  this  wretched  sunrise.  I  thought  I  could  have  walked 
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around  the  world  in  the  time  required  for  the  old  thing  to 
get  up  above  the  horizon. 

One  midnight,  when  an  important  message  was  to  be  sent  to 
the  Marblehead)  Colonel  Huntington  came  himself  to  the 
signal-place  with  Adjutant  Draper  and  Captain  McCauley, 
the  quartermaster.  When  the  man  stood  up  to  signal,  the 
colonel  stood  beside  him.  At  sight  of  the  lights,  the  Spaniards 
performed  as  usual.  They  drove  enough  bullets  into  that 
immediate  vicinity  to  kill  all  the  marines  in  the  corps. 

Lieutenant  Draper  was  agitated  for  his  chief.  "Colonel, 
won't  you  step  down,  sir?" 

"Why,  I  guess  not,"  said  the  grey  old  veteran  in  his 
slow,  sad,  always  gentle  way.  "I  am  in  no  more  danger  than 
the  man." 

"But,  sir "  began  the  adjutant. 

"Oh,  it's  all  right,  Draper." 

So  the  colonel  and  the  private  stood  side  to  side  and  took 
the  heavy  fire  without  either  moving  a  muscle. 

Day  was  always  obliged  to  come  at  last,  punctuated  by  a 
final  exchange  of  scattering  shots.  And  the  light  shone  on 
the  marines,  the  dumb  guns,  the  flag.  Grimy  yellow  face 
looked  into  grimy  yellow  face,  and  grinned  with  weary  sat- 
isfaction. Coffee! 

Usually  it  was  impossible  for  many  of  the  men  to  sleep  at 
once.  It  always  took  me,  for  instance,  some  hours  to  get  my 
nerves  combed  down.  But  then  it  was  great  joy  to  lie  in  the 
trench  with  the  four  signalmen,  and  understand  thoroughly 
that  that  night  was  fully  over  at  last,  and  that,  although  the 
future  might  have  in  store  other  bad  nights,  that  one  could 
never  escape  from  the  prison-house  which  we  call  the  past. 
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At  the  wild  little  fight  at  Cusco  there  were  some  splendid 
exhibitions  of  wigwagging  under  fire.  Action  began  when  an 
advanced  detachment  of  marines  under  Lieutenant  Lucas, 
with  the  Cuban  guides,  had  reached  the  summit  of  a  ridge 
overlooking  a  small  valley  where  there  was  a  house,  a  well, 
and  a  thicket  of  some  kind  of  shrub  with  great  broad  oily 
leaves.  This  thicket,  which  was  perhaps  an  acre  in  extent, 
contained  the  guerillas.  The  valley  was  open  to  the  sea.  The 
distance  from  the  top  of  the  ridge  to  the  thicket  was  barely 
two  hundred  yards. 

The  Dolphin  had  sailed  up  the  coast  in  line  with  the  marine 
advance,  ready  with  her  guns  to  assist  in  any  action.  Captain 
Elliott,  who  commanded  the  two  hundred  marines  in  this 
figh  t,  suddenly  called  out  for  asignalman.  He  wanted  aman  to 
tell  the  Dolphin  to  open  fire  on  the  house  and  the  thicket. 
It  was  a  blazing,  bitter  hot  day  on  top  of  the  ridge  with  its 
shrivelled  chaparral  and  its  straight,  tall  cactus-plants.  The 
sky  was  bare  and  blue,  and  hurt  like  brass.  In  two  minutes 
the  prostrate  marines  were  red  and  sweating  like  so  many 
hull-buried  stokers  in  the  tropics. 

Captain  Elliott  called  out :  "Where's  a  signalman  ?  Who's  a 
signalman  here?" 

A  red-headed  mick — I  think  his  name  was  Clancy;  at  any 
rate,  it  will  do  to  call  him  Clancy — twisted  his  head  from 
where  he  lay  on  his  stomach  pumping  his  Lee,  and,  saluting, 
said  that  he  was  a  signalman. 

There  was  no  regulation  flag  with  the  expedition,  so  Clancy 
was  obliged  to  tie  his  blue  polka-dot  neckerchief  on  the  end 
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of  his  rifle.  It  did  not  make  a  very  good  flag.  At  first  Clancy 
moved  a  way  down  the  safe  side  of  the  ridge  and  wigwagged 
there  very  busily.  But  what  with  the  flag  being  so  poor  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  background  of  ridge  being  so  dark,  those  on 
the  Dolphin  did  not  see  it.  So  Clancy  had  to  return  to  the  top 
of  the  ridge  and  outline  himself  and  his  flag  against  the  sky. 

The  usual  thing  happened.  As  soon  as  the  Spaniards  caught 
sight  of  this  silhouette,  they  let  go  like  mad  at  it.  To  make 
things  more  comfortable  for  Clancy,  the  situation  demanded 
that  he  face  the  sea  and  turn  his  back  to  the  Spanish  bullets. 
This  was  a  hard  game,  mark  you — to  stand  with  the  small 
of  your  back  to  volley  firing.  Clancy  thought  so.  Everybody 
thought  so.  We  all  cleared  out  of  his  neighbourhood.  If  he 
wanted  sole  possession  of  any  particular  spot  on  that  hill, 
he  could  have  it  for  all  we  would  interfere  with  him. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Clancy  was  in  a  hurry.  I  watched 
him.  He  was  so  occupied  with  the  bullets  that  snarled  close  to 
his  ears  that  he  was  obliged  to  repeat  the  letters  of  his  mes- 
sage softly  to  himself.  It  seemed  an  intolerable  time  before 
the  Dolphin  answered  the  little  signal.  Meanwhile  we  gazed 
at  him,  marvelling  every  second  that  he  had  not  yet  pitched 
headlong.  He  swore  at  times. 

Finally  the  Dolphin  replied  to  his  frantic  gesticulation, 
and  he  delivered  his  message.  As  his  part  of  the  transaction 
was  quite  finished — whoop! — he  dropped  like  a  brick  into 
the  firing  line  and  began  to  shoot;  began  to  get  "hunky" 
with  all  those  people  who  had  been  plugging  at  him.  The 
blue  polka-dot  neckerchief  still  fluttered  from  the  barrel  of 
his  rifle.  I  am  quite  certain  that  he  let  it  remain  there  until 
the  end  of  the  fight. 
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The  shells  of  the  Dolphin  began  to  plough  up  the  thicket, 
kicking  the  bushes,  stones,  and  soil  into  the  air  as  if  somebody 
was  blasting  there. 

Meanwhile,  this  force  of  two  hundred  marines  and  fifty 
Cubans  and  the  force  of — probably — six  companies  of  Span- 
ish guerillas  were  making  such  an  awful  din  that  the  distant 
Camp  McCalla  was  all  alive  with  excitement.  Colonel  Hunt- 
ington sent  out  strong  parties  to  critical  points  on  the  road 
to  facilitate,  if  necessary,  a  safe  retreat,  and  also  sent  forty 
men  under  Lieutenant  Magill  to  come  up  on  the  left  flank 
of  the  two  companies  in  action  under  Captain  Elliott.  Lieu- 
tenant Magill  and  his  men  had  crowned  a  hill  which  covered 
entirely  the  flank  of  the  fighting  companies,  but  when  the 
Dolphin  opened  fire,  it  happened  that  Magill  was  in  the  line 
of  the  shots.  It  became  necessary  to  stop  the  Dolphin  at 
once.  Captain  Elliott  was  not  near  Clancy  at  this  time,  and 
he  called  hurriedly  for  another  signalman. 

Sergeant  Quick  arose  and  announced  that  he  was  a  signal- 
man. He  produced  from  somewhere  a  blue  polka-dot  neck- 
erchief as  large  as  a  quilt.  He  tied  it  on  a  long,  crooked  stick. 
Then  he  went  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  and,  turning  his  back 
to  the  Spanish  fire,  began  to  signal  to  the  Dolphin.  Again 
we  gave  a  man  sole  possession  of  a  particular  part  of  the 
ridge.  We  didn't  want  it.  He  could  have  it  and  welcome.  If 
the  young  sergeant  had  had  the  smallpox,  the  cholera,  and 
the  yellow  fever,  wecouldnothaveslidoutwithmorecelerity. 

As  men  have  said  often,  it  seemed  as  if  there  was  in  this 
war  a  God  of  Battles  who  held  His  mighty  hand  before  the 
Americans.  As  I  looked  at  Sergeant  Quick  wigwagging  there 
against  the  sky,  I  would  not  have  given  a  tin  tobacco  tag 
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for  his  life.  Escape  for  him  seemed  impossible.  It  seemed 
absurd  to  hope  that  he  would  not  be  hit;  I  only  hoped  that 
he  would  be  hit  just  a  little,  little,  in  the  arm,  the  shoulder, 
or  the  leg. 

I  watched  his  face,  and  it  was  as  grave  and  serene  as  that 
of  a  man  writing  in  his  own  library.  He  was  the  very  em- 
bodiment of  tranquillity  in  occupation.  He  stood  there  amid 
the  animal-like  babble  of  the  Cubans,  the  crack  of  rifles, 
and  the  whistling  snarl  of  the  bullets,  and  wigwagged  what- 
ever he  had  to  wigwag  without  heeding  anything  but  his 
business.  There  was  not  a  single  trace  of  nervousness  or  haste. 

To  say  the  least,  a  fight  at  close  range  is  absorbing  as  a 
spectacle.  No  man  wants  to  take  his  eyes  from  it  until  that 
time  comes  when  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  run  away.  To 
deliberately  stand  up  and  turn  your  back  to  a  battle  is  in  it- 
self hard  work.  To  deliberately  stand  up  and  turn  your  back 
to  a  battle  and  hear  immediate  evidences  of  the  boundless 
enthusiasm  with  which  a  large  company  of  the  enemy  shoot  at 
you  from  an  adjacent  thicket  is,  to  my  mind  at  least,  a  very 
great  feat.  One  need  not  dwell  upon  the  detail  of  keeping 
the  mind  carefully  upon  a  slow  spelling  of  an  important 
code  message. 

IsawQuickbetrayonlyonesignofemotion.Asheswunghis 
clumsy  flag  to  and  fro,  an  end  of  it  once  caught  on  a  cactus 
pillar,  and  he  looked  sharply  over  his  shoulder  to  see  what 
had  it.  He  gave  the  flag  an  impatient  j  erk.  Helooked  annoyed. 
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JLhe  lieutenant's  rubber  blanket  lay  on  the  ground,  and 
upon  it  he  had  poured  the  company's  supply  of  coffee.  Corpo- 
rals and  other  representatives  of  the  grimy  and  hot-throated 
men  who  lined  the  breast-work  had  come  for  each  squad's 
portion. 

The  lieutenant  was  frowning  and  serious  at  this  task  of 
division.  His  lips  pursed  as  he  drew  with  his  sword  various 
crevices  in  the  heap,  until  brown  squares  of  coffee,  astound- 
ingly  equal  in  size,  appeared  on  the  blanket.  He  was  on  the 
verge  of  a  great  triumph  in  mathematics,  and  the  corporals 
were  thronging  forward,  each  to  reap  a  little  square,  when 
suddenly  the  lieutenant  cried  out  and  looked  quickly  at  a 
man  near  him  as  if  he  suspected  it  was  a  case  of  personal 
assault.  The  others  cried  out  also  when  they  saw  blood  upon 
the  lieutenant's  sleeve. 

He  had  winced  like  a  man  stung,  swayed  dangerously, 
and  then  straightened.  The  sound  of  his  hoarse  breathing 
was  plainly  audible.  He  looked  sadly,  mystically,  over  the 
breast-work  at  the  green  face  of  a  wood,  where  now  were 
many  little  puffs  of  white  smoke.  During  this  moment  the 
men  about  him  gazed  statue-like  and  silent,astonished  and 
awed  by  this  catastrophe  which  happened  when  catastrophes 
were  not  expected — when  they  had  leisure  to  observe  it. 
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As  the  lieutenant  stared  at  the  wood,  they  too  swung  their 
heads,  so  that  for  another  instant  all  hands,  still  silent,  con- 
templated the  distant  forest  as  if  their  minds  were  fixed 
upon  the  mystery  of  a  bullet's  journey. 

The  officer  had,  of  course,  been  compelled  to  take  his  sword 
into  his  left  hand.  He  did  not  hold  it  by  the  hilt.  He  gripped 
it  at  the  middle  of  the  blade,  awkwardly.  Turning  his  eyes 
from  the  hostile  wood,  he  looked  at  the  sword  as  he  held  it 
there,  and  seemed  puzzled  as  to  what  to  do  with  it,  where 
to  put  it.  In  short,  this  weapon  had  of  a  sudden  become  a 
strange  thing  to  him.  He  looked  at  it  in  a  kind  of  stupefaction, 
as  if  he  had  been  endowed  with  a  trident,  a  sceptre,  or  a  spade. 

Finally  he  tried  to  sheathe  it.  To  sheathe  a  sword  held  by 
the  left  hand,  at  the  middle  of  the  blade,  in  a  scabbard  hung 
at  the  left  hip,  is  a  feat  worthy  of  a  sawdust  ring.  This  wounded 
officer  engaged  in  a  desperate  struggle  with  the  sword  and 
the  wobbling  scabbard,  and  during  the  time  of  it  he  breathed 
like  a  wrestler. 

But  at  this  instant  the  men,  the  spectators,  awoke  from 
their  stone-like  poses  and  crowded  forward  sympathetically. 
The  orderly-sergeant  took  the  sword  and  tenderly  placed  it 
in  the  scabbard.  At  the  time,  he  leaned  nervously  backward, 
and  did  not  allow  even  his  finger  to  brush  the  body  of  the 
lieutenant.  A  wound  gives  strange  dignity  to  him  who  bears  it. 
Well  men  shy  from  this  new  and  terrible  majesty.  It  is  as  if 
the  wounded  man's  hand  is  upon  the  curtain  which  hangs 
before  the  revelations  of  all  existence — the  meaning  of  ants, 
potentates,  wars,  cities,  sunshine,  snow,  a  feather  dropped 
from  a  bird's  wing;  and  the  power  of  it  sheds  radiance  upon 
a  bloody  form,  and  makes  the  other  men  understand  some- 
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times  that  they  are  little.  His  comrades  look  at  him  with 
large  eyes  thoughtfully.  Moreover,  they  fear  vaguely  that 
the  weight  of  a  finger  upon  him  might  send  him  headlong, 
precipitate  the  tragedy,  hurl  him  at  once  into  the  dim,  grey 
unknown.  And  so  the  orderly-sergeant,  while  sheathing  the 
sword,  leaned  nervously  backward. 

There  were  others  who  proffered  assistance.  One  timidly 
presented  his  shoulder  and  asked  the  lieutenant  if  he  cared 
to  lean  upon  it,  but  the  latter  waved  him  away  mournfully. 
He  wore  the  look  of  one  who  knows  he  is  the  victim  of  a 
terrible  disease  and  understands  his  helplessness.  He  again 
stared  over  the  breast-work  at  the  forest,  and  then,  turning, 
went  slowly  rearward.  He  held  his  right  wrist  tenderly  in  his 
left  hand  as  if  the  wounded  arm  wasmade  of  very  brittle  glass. 

And  the  men  in  silence  stared  at  the  wood,  then  at  the  de- 
parting lieutenant;  then  at  the  wood,  then  at  the  lieutenant. 

As  the  wounded  officer  passed  from  the  line  of  battle,  he 
was  enabled  to  see  many  things  which  as  a  participant  in 
the  fight  were  unknown  to  him.  He  saw  a  general  on  a  black 
horse  gazing  over  the  lines  of  blue  infantry  at  the  green 
woods  which  veiled  his  problems.  An  aide  galloped  furiously, 
dragged  his  horse  suddenly  to  a  halt,  saluted,  and  presented  a 
paper.  1 1  was,  for  a  wonder,  precisely  like  a  historical  pain  ting. 

Totherearofthegeneralandhisstaffagroup,composedofa 
bugler,  two  or  three  orderlies,  and  the  bearer  of  the  corps 
standard,  all  upon  maniacal  horses,  were  working  like  slaves 
to  hold  their  ground,  preserve  their  respectful  interval,  while 
the  shells  boomed  in  the  air  about  them,  and  caused  their 
chargers  to  make  furious  quivering  leaps. 

A  battery,  a  tumultuous  and  shining  mass,  was  swirling 
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toward  the  right.  The  wild  thud  of  hoofs,  the  cries  of  the 
riders  shouting  blame  and  praise,  menace  and  encouragement, 
and,last,theroarofthewheels,theslantoftheglisteningguns, 
brought  the  lieutenant  to  an  intent  pause.  The  battery  swept 
in  curves  that  stirred  the  heart;  it  made  halts  as  dramatic 
as  the  crash  ofa  wave  on  the  rocks,  and  when  it  fled  onward  this 
aggregation  of  wheels,  levers,  motors  had  a#beautiful  unity, 
as  if  it  were  a  missile.  The  sound  of  it  was  a  war-chorus  that 
reached  into  the  depths  of  man's  emotion. 

The  lieutenant,  still  holding  his  arm  as  if  it  were  of  glass, 
stood  watching  this  battery  until  all  detail  of  it  was  lost, 
save  the  figures  of  the  riders,  which  rose  and  fell  and  waved 
lashes  over  the  black  mass. 

Later,  he  turned  his  eyes  toward  the  battle,  where  the 
shooting  sometimes  crackled  like  bush-  fires,  sometimes  sput- 
tered with  exasperating  irregularity,  and  sometimes  rever- 
berated like  the  thunder.  He  saw  the  smoke  rolling  upward 
and  saw  crowds  of  men  who  ran  and  cheered,  or  stood  and 
blazed  away  at  the  inscrutable  distance. 

He  came  upon  some  stragglers,  and  they  told  him  how  to 
find  the  field  hospital.  They  described  its  exact  location.  In 
fact,  these  men,  no  longer  having  part  in  the  battle,  knew 
more  of  it  than  others.  They  told  the  performance  of  every 
corps,  every  division,  the  opinion  of  every  general.  The  lieu- 
tenant, carrying  his  wounded  arm  rearward,  looked  upon 
them  with  wonder. 

At  the  roadside  a  brigade  was  making  coffee  and  buzzing 
with  talk  like  a  girls'  boarding-school.  Several  officers  came 
out  to  him  and  inquired  concerning  things  of  which  he  knew 
nothing.  One,  seeing  his  arm,  began  to  scold.  "Why,  man, 
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that's  no  way  to  do.  You  want  to  fix  that  thing." He  appro- 
priated the  lieutenant  and  the  lieutenant's  wound.  He  cut 
the  sleeve  and  laid  bare  the  arm,  every  nerve  of  which  softly 
fluttered  under  his  touch.  He  bound  his  handkerchief  over 
the  wound,  scolding  away  in  the  meantime.  His  tone  allowed 
one  to  think  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  being  wounded 
every  day.  The  lieutenant  hung  his  head,  feeling,  in  this 
presence,  that  he  did  not  know  how  to  be  correctly  wounded. 

The  low  white  tents  of  the  hospital  were  grouped  around 
an  old  schoolhouse.  There  was  here  a  singular  commotion. 
In  the  foreground  two  ambulances  interlocked  wheels  in  the 
deep  mud.  The  drivers  were  tossing  the  blame  of  it  back  and 
forth,  gesticulating  and  berating,  while  from  the  ambulances, 
both  crammed  with  wounded,  therecameanoccasionalgroan. 
An  interminable  crowd  of  bandaged  men  were  coming  and 
going.  Great  numbers  sat  under  the  trees  nursing  heads  or 
arms  or  legs.  There  was  a  dispute  of  some  kind  raging  on 
the  steps  of  the  schoolhouse.  Sitting  with  his  back  against  a 
tree  a  man  with  a  face  as  grey  as  a  new  army  blanket  was 
serenely  smoking  a  corncob  pipe.  The  lieutenant  wished  to 
rush  forward  and  inform  him  that  he  was  dying. 

A  busy  surgeon  was  passing  near  the  lieutenant.  "Good- 
morning,"  he  said,  with  a  friendly  smile.  Then  he  caught 
sight  of  the  lieutenant's  arm,  and  his  face  at  once  changed. 
"Well,  let's  have  a  look  at  it."  He  seemed  possessed  sud- 
denly of  a  great  contempt  for  the  lieutenant.  This  wound 
evidently  placed  the  latter  on  a  very  low  social  plane.  The 
doctor  cried  out  impatiently : "  What  mutton-head  had  tied  it 
upthatwayanyhow?"Thelieutenantanswered,"Oh,aman." 

When  the  wound  was  disclosed  the  doctor  fingered  it  dis- 
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dainfully.  "Humph,"  he  said.  "You  come  along  with  me 
and  I'll  'tend  to  you."  His  voice  contained  the  same  scorn 
as  if  he  were  saying:  "You  will  have  to  go  to  jail." 

Thelieutenanthadbeenverymeekjbutnowhisfaceflushed, 
and  he  looked  into  the  doctor's  eyes.  "I  guess  I  won't  have 
it  amputated,"  he  said. 

"Nonsense,  man !  Nonsense !  Nonsense !"  cried  the  doctor. 
"Come  along,  now.  I  won't  amputate  it.  Come  along.  Don't 
be  a  baby." 

"Let  go  of  me,"  said  the  lieutenant,  holding  back  wrath- 
fully,  his  glance  fixed  upon  the  door  of  the  old  schoolhouse, 
as  sinister  to  him  as  the  portals  of  death. 

And  this  is  the  story  of  how  the  lieutenant  lost  his  arm. 
When  he  reached  home,  his  sisters,  his  mother,  his  wife, 
sobbed  for  a  long  time  at  the  sight  of  the  flat  sleeve.  "Oh, 
well,"  he  said,  standing  shamefaced  amid  these  tears,  "I 
don't  suppose  it  matters  so  much  as  all  that." 
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KIM  UP,  THE  KICKERS 


JLhe  Spitzbergen  army  was  backed  by  tradition  of  centuries 
ofvictory.Initschronicles,occasionaldefeatswerenotprinted 
in  italics,  but  were  likely  to  appear  as  glorious  stands  against 
overwhelming  odds.  A  favourite  way  to  dispose  of  them  was 
frankly  to  attribute  them  to  the  blunders  of  the  civilian 
heads  of  government.  This  was  very  good  for  the  army,  and 
probably  no  army  had  more  self-confidence.  When  it  was 
announced  that  an  expeditionary  force  was  to  be  sent  to 
Rostina  to  chastise  an  impudent  people,  a  hundred  barrack 
squares  filled  with  excited  men,  and  a  hundred  sergeant- 
majors  hurried  silently  through  the  groups  and  succeeded 
in  looking  as  if  they  were  the  repositories  of  the  secrets  of 
empire.  Officers  on  leave  sped  joyfully  back  to  their  harness, 
and  recruits  were  abused  with  unflagging  devotion  by  every 
man,  from  colonels  to  privates  of  experience. 

TheTwelfthRegimentoftheLine — theKickingTwelfth — 
was  consumed  with  a  dread  that  it  was  not  to  be  included 
in  the  expedition,  and  the  regiment  formed  itself  into  an 
informal  indignation  meeting.  Just  as  they  had  proved  that  a 
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great  outrage  was  about  to  be  perpetrated,  warning  orders 
arrived  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  active  service 
abroad — in  Rostina.  The  barrack  yard  was  in  a  flash  trans- 
formed into  a  blue-and-buff  pandemonium,  and  the  official 
bugle  itself  hardly  had  power  to  quell  the  glad  disturbance. 

Thus  it  was  that  early  in  the  spring  the  Kicking  Twelfth 
— sixteen  hundred  men  in  service  equipment — found  itself 
crawling  along  a  road  in  Rostina.  They  did  not  form  part  of 
the  main  force,  but  belonged  to  a  column  of  four  regiments 
of  foot,  two  batteries  of  field-guns,  a  battery  of  mountain 
howitzers,  a  regiment  of  horse,  and  a  company  of  engineers. 
Nothinghadhappened.Thelongcolumnhad  crawled  without 
amusement  of  any  kind  through  a  broad  green  valley.  Big 
white  farm-houses  dotted  the  slopes;  but  there  was  no  sign 
of  man  or  beast,  and  no  smoke  from  the  chimneys.  The  column 
was  operating  from  its  own  base,  and  its  general  was  expected 
to  form  a  junction  with  the  main  body  at  a  given  point. 

A  squadron  of  the  cavalry  was  fanned  out  ahead,  scouting, 
and  day  by  day  the  trudging  infantry  watched  the  blue 
uniforms  of  the  horsemen  as  they  came  and  went.  Sometimes 
there  would  sound  the  faint  thuds  of  a  few  shots,  but  the 
cavalry  was  unable  to  find  anything  to  engage. 

The  Twelfth  had  no  record  of  foreign  service,  and  it  could 
hardly  be  said  that  it  had  served  as  a  unit  in  the  great  civil 
war,  when  His  Majesty  the  King  had  whipped  the  Pretender. 
At  that  time  the  regiment  had  suffered  from  two  opinions, 
so  that  it  was  impossible  for  either  side  to  depend  upon  it. 
Many  men  had  deserted  to  the  standard  of  the  Pretender, 
and  a  number  of  officers  had  drawn  their  swords  for  him. 
When  the  King,  a  thorough  soldier,  looked  at  the  remnant, 
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he  saw  that  they  lacked  the  spirit  to  be  of  great  help  to  him 
in  the  tremendous  battles  which  he  was  waging  for  his  throne. 
And  so  this  emaciated  Twelfth  was  sent  off  to  a  corner  of 
the  kingdom  to  guard  a  dockyard,  where  some  of  the  officers 
so  plainly  expressed  their  disapproval  of  this  policy  that  the 
regiment  received  its  steadfast  name,  the  Kicking  Twelfth. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing  the  Twelfth  had  a  few 
veteran  officers  and  well-bitten  sergeants;  but  the  body  of 
the  regiment  was  composed  of  men  who  had  never  heard  a 
shotfiredexceptingontherifle-range.But  it  was  an  experience 
for  which  they  longed,  and  when  the  moment  came  for  the 
corps'  cry — "Kim  up,  the  Kickers" — there  was  not  likely 
to  be  a  man  who  would  not  go  tumbling  after  his  leaders. 

Young  Timothy  Lean  was  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  first 
company  of  the  third  battalion,  and  just  at  this  time  he  was 
pattering  along  at  the  flank  of  the  men,  keeping  a  fatherly 
lookout  for  boots  that  hurt  and  packs  that  sagged.  He  was 
extremely  bored.  The  mere  far-away  sound  of  desultory 
shooting  was  not  war  as  he  had  been  led  to  believe  it. 

It  did  not  appear  that  behind  that  freckled  face  and  under 
that  red  hair  there  was  a  mind  which  dreamed  of  blood.  He 
was  not  extremely  anxious  to  kill  somebody,  but  he  was  very 
fond  of  soldiering— it  had  been  the  career  of  his  father  and 
of  his  grandfather — and  he  understood  that  the  profession 
of  arms  lost  much  of  its  point  unless  a  man  shot  at  people 
and  had  people  shoot  at  him.  Strolling  in  the  sun  through  a 
practically  deserted  country  might  be  a  proper  occupation 
for  a  divinity  student  on  a  vacation,  but  the  soul  of  Timothy 
Lean  was  in  revolt  at  it.  Sometimes  at  night  he  would  go 
morosely  to  the  camp  of  the  cavalry  and  hear  the  infant 
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subalterns  laughingly  exaggerate  the  comedy  side  of  the 
adventures  which  they  had  had  out  with  small  patrols  far 
ahead.  Lean  would  si  t  and  listen  in  glum  silence  to  these  tales, 
and  dislike  the  young  officers — many  of  them  old  military- 
school  friends — for  having  had  experience  in  modern  warfare. 

"Anyhow,"  he  said  savagely,  "presently  you'll  be  getting 
into  a  lot  of  trouble,  and  then  the  Foot  will  have  to  come  along 
and  pull  you  out.  We  always  do.  That's  history." 

"Oh,  we  can  take  care  of  ourselves,"  said  the  Cavalry, 
with  good-natured  understanding  of  his  mood. 

But  the  next  day  even  Lean  blessed  the  cavalry,  for  excited 
troopers  came  whirling  back  from  the  front,  bending  over 
their  speeding  horses,  and  shouting  wildly  and  hoarsely  for 
the  infantry  to  clear  the  way.  Men  yelled  at  them  from  the 
roadside  as  courier  followed  courier,  and  from  the  distance 
ahead  sounded  in  quick  succession  six  booms  from  field-guns. 
The  information  possessed  by  the  couriers  was  no  longer  pre- 
cious.Everybody  knew  what  a  battery  meant  when  it  spoke. 
The  bugles  cried  out,  and  the  long  column  jolted  into  a  halt. 
Old  Colonel  Sponge  went  bouncing  in  his  saddle  back  to  see 
the  general,  and  the  regiment  sat  down  in  the  grass  by  the 
roadside  and  waited  in  silence.  Presently  the  second  squadron 
of  the  cavalry  trotted  off  along  the  road  in  a  cloud  of  dust, 
and  in  due  time  old  Colonel  Sponge  came  bouncing  back 
and  palavered  his  three  majors  and  his  adjutant.  Then  there 
was  more  talk  by  the  majors,  and  gradually  through  the  cor- 
rect channels  spread  information  which  in  due  time  reached 
Timothy  Lean. 

The  enemy,  five  thousand  strong,  occupied  a  pass  at  the 
head  of  the  valley  some  four  miles  beyond.  They  had  three 
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batteries  well  posted.  Their  infantry  was  entrenched.  The 
ground  in  their  front  was  crossed  and  lined  with  many  ditches 
and  hedges;  but  the  enemy's  batteries  were  so  posted  that  it 
was  doubtful  if  a  ditch  would  ever  prove  convenient  as  shel- 
ter for  the  Spitzbergen  infantry. 

There  was  a  fair  position  for  the  Spitzbergen  artillery  2300 
yards  from  the  enemy.  The  cavalry  had  succeeded  in  driving  the 
enemy'sskirmishersbackuponthemain  body,  but,  of  course, 
had  only  tried  to  worry  them  a  little.  The  position  was  almost 
inaccessible  on  the  enemy's  right,  owing  to  steep  hills  which 
had  been  crowned  by  small  parties  of  infantry.  The  enemy's 
left,  although  guarded  by  a  much  larger  force,  was  approach- 
able, and  might  be  flanked.  This  was  what  the  cavalry  had 
to  say,  and  it  added  briefly  a  report  of  two  troopers  killed 
and  five  wounded. 

Whereupon  Major-General  Richie,  commanding  a  force 
of  7500  men  of  His  Majesty  of  Spitzbergen,  set  in  motion, 
with  a  few  simple  words,  the  machinery  which  would  launch 
his  army  at  the  enemy.  The  Twelfth  understood  the  orders 
when  they  saw  the  smart  young  aide  approaching  old  Colonel 
Sponge,  and  they  rose  as  one  man,  apparently  afraid  that 
they  would  be  late.  There  was  a  clank  of  accoutrements. 
Men  shrugged  their  shoulders  tighter  against  their  packs, 
and  thrusting  their  thumbs  between  their  belts  and  their 
tunics  they  wriggled  into  a  closer  fit  with  regard  to  the  heavy 
ammunition  equipment.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  almost 
every  man  took  off  his  cap  and  looked  contemplatively  into 
it  as  if  to  read  a  maker's  name.  Then  they  replaced  their 
caps  with  great  care.  There  was  little  talking,  and  it  was 
not  observable  that  a  single  soldier  handed  a  token  or  left  a 
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comrade  with  a  message  to  be  delivered  in  case  he  should  be 
killed.  They  did  not  seem  to  think  of  being  killed ;  they  seemed 
absorbed  in  a  desire  to  know  what  would  happen,  and  how 
it  would  look  when  it  was  happening.  Men  glanced  contin- 
ually at  their  officers  in  a  plain  desire  to  be  quick  to  under- 
stand the  very  first  order  that  would  be  given;  and  officers 
looked  gravely  at  their  men,  measuring  them,  feeling  their 
temper,  worrying  about  them. 

A  bugle  called;  there  were  sharp  cries,  and  the  Kicking 
Twelfth  was  off  to  battle. 

The  regiment  had  the  right  of  line  in  the  infantry  brigade, 
and  the  men  tramped  noisily  along  the  white  road,  every 
eye  strained  ahead;  but,  after  all,  there  was  nothing  to  be 
seen  but  a  dozen  farms — in  short,  a  countryside.  It  resembled 
the  scenery  in  Spi  tzbergen ;  every  man  in  the  Kicking  Twelfth 
had  often  confronted  a  dozen  such  farms  with  a  composure 
which  amounted  to  indifference.  But  still  down  the  road 
came  galloping  troopers,  who  delivered  information  to 
Colonel  Sponge  and  then  galloped  on.  In  time  the  Twelfth 
came  to  the  top  of  a  rise,  and  below  them  on  the  plain  was 
the  heavy  black  streak  of  a  Spi  tzbergen  squadron,  and  behind 
the  squadron  loomed  thegrey  bare  hill  of  the  Rostinaposition . 

There  was  a  little  of  skirmish  firing.  The  Twelfth  reached  a 
knoll,  which  the  officers  easily  recognized  as  the  place  de- 
scribed by  the  cavalry  as  suitable  for  the  Spitzbergen  guns. 
The  men  swarmed  up  it  in  a  peculiar  formation.  They  re- 
sembled a  crowd  coming  off  a  race-track;  but,  nevertheless, 
there  were  no  stray  sheep.  It  was  simply  that  the  ground  on 
which  actual  battles  are  fought  is  not  like  a  chess-board. 
And  after  them  came  swinging  a  six-gun  battery,  the  guns 
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wagging  from  side  to  side  as  the  long  line  turned  out  of  the 
road,  and  the  drivers  using  their  whips  as  the  leading  horses 
scrambled  at  the  hill.  The  halted  Twelfth  lifted  its  voice 
and  spoke  amiably,  but  with  point,  to  the  battery. 

"Go  on,  Guns!  We'll  take  care  of  you.  Don't  be  afraid. 
Give  it  to  them !"  The  teams — lead,  swing,  and  wheel — strug- 
gled and  slipped  over  the  steep  and  uneven  ground; and  the 
gunners,  as  they  clung  to  their  springless  positions,  wore 
their  usual  and  natural  airs  of  unhappiness.  They  made  no 
reply  to  the  infantry.  Once  upon  the  top  of  the  hill,  however, 
thesegunswereunlimberedinaflash,anddirectlytheinfantry 
could  hear  the  loud  voice  of  an  officer  drawling  out  the  time 
for  fuses.  A  moment  later  the  first  3.2  bellowed  out,  and 
there  could  be  heard  the  swish  and  the  snarl  of  a  fleeting  shell. 

Colonel  Sponge  and  a  number  of  officers  climbed  to  the 
battery's  position;  but  the  men  of  the  regiment  sat  in  the 
shelter  of  the  hill,  like  so  many  blindfolded  people,  and  won- 
dered what  they  would  have  been  able  to  see  if  they  had  been 
officers.  Sometimes  the  shells  of  the  enemy  came  sweeping 
over  the  top  of  the  hill  and  burst  in  great  brown  explosions 
in  the  fields  to  the  rear.  The  men  looked  after  them  and 
laughed.  To  the  rear  could  be  seen  also  the  mountain  battery 
coming  at  a  comic  trot,  with  every  man  obviously  in  a  deep 
rage  with  every  mule.  If  a  man  can  put  in  long  service  with  a 
mule  battery  and  come  out  of  it  with  an  amiable  disposition, 
he  should  be  presented  with  a  medal  weighing  many  ounces. 
After  the  mule  battery  came  a  long  black  winding  thing 
which  was  three  regiments  of  Spitzbergen  infantry;  and  at 
the  backsof  them  and  to  theright  was  an  inky  square  which  was 
the  remaining  Spitzbergen  guns.  General  Richie  and  his  staff 
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clattered  up  the  hill.  The  blindfolded  Twelfth  sat  still.  The 
inkysquaresuddenlybecamealongracingline.Thehowitzers 
joined  theirlittlebark  to  thethunderofthegunsonthehill, and 
the  three  regiments  of  infan  try  cameon.  The  Twelfth  satstill. 

Of  a  sudden  a  bugle  rang  its  warning,  and  the  officers 
shouted.  Some  used  the  old  cry,  "Attention!  Kim  up,  the 
Kickers!" — and  the  Twelfth  knew  that  it  had  been  told  to 
go  on.  The  majority  of  the  men  expected  to  see  great  things 
as  soon  as  they  rounded  the  shoulder  of  the  hill;  but  there 
was  nothing  to  be  seen  save  a  complicated  plain  and  the 
grey  knolls  occupied  by  the  enemy.  Many  company  com- 
manders in  low  voices  worked  at  their  men,  and  said  things 
which  do  not  appear  in  the  written  reports.  They  talked 
soothingly;  they  talked  indignantly;  and  they  talked  always 
like  fathers.  And  the  men  heard  no  sentences  completely; 
they  heard  no  specific  direction,  these  wide-eyed  men. They 
understood  that  there  was  being  delivered  some  kind  of  ex- 
hortation to  do  as  they  had  been  taught,  and  they  also  under- 
stood that  a  superior  intelligence  was  anxious  over  their 
behaviour  and  welfare. 

TherewasagreatdealofflounderingthroughhedgeSjclimb- 
ingofwalls,andjumpingofditches.Curiouslyoriginalprivates 
tried  to  find  new  and  easier  ways  for  themselves,  instead  of 
following  the  men  in  front  of  them.  Officers  had  short  fits  of 
fury  over  these  people.  The  more  originality  they  possessed, 
the  more  likely  they  were  to  become  separated  from  their 
companies.  Colonel  Sponge  was  making  an  exciting  progress 
on  a  big  charger.  When  the  first  song  of  the  bullets  came 
from  above,  the  men  wondered  why  he  sat  so  high ;  the  charger 
seemed  as  tall  as  the  Eiffel  Tower.  But  if  he  was  high  in  the 
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air,  he  had  a  fine  view,,  and  that  supposedly  is  why  people 
ascend  the  Eiffel  Tower.  Very  often  he  had  been  a  joke  to 
them,  but  when  they  saw  this  fat  old  gentleman  so  coolly 
treating  the  strange  new  missiles  which  hummed  in  the  air, 
it  struck  them  suddenly  that  they  had  wronged  him  seriously, 
and  that  a  man  who  could  attain  the  command  of  a  Spits- 
bergen regiment  was  entitled  to  general  respect.  And  they 
gave  him  a  sudden,  quick  affection — an  affection  that  would 
make  them  follow  him  heartily,  trustfully,  grandly — this 
fat  old  gentleman,  seated  on  a  too-big  horse.  In  a  flash  his 
tousled  grey  head,  his  short,  thick  legs,  even  his  paunch, 
had  become  specially  and  humorously  endeared  to  them. 
And  this  is  the  way  of  soldiers. 

But  still  the  Twelfth  had  not  yet  come  to  the  place  where 
tumblingbodiesbegin  their  testof  the  very  heartofaregiment. 
They  backed  through  more  hedges,  jumped  more  ditches, 
slid  over  more  walls.  The  Rostina  artillery  had  seemed  to  be 
asleep;  but  suddenly  the  guns  aroused  like  dogs  from  their 
kennels,  and  around  the  Twelfth  there  began  a  wild,  swift 
screeching.  There  arose  cries  to  hurry,  to  come  on;  and,  as 
the  rifle-bullets  began  to  plunge  into  them,  the  men  saw  the 
high,  formidable  hills  of  the  enemy's  right,  and  perfectly 
understood  that  they  were  doomed  to  storm  them.  The  cheer- 
ing thing  was  the  sudden  beginning  of  a  tremendous  uproar 
on  the  enemy's  left. 

Everyman  ran,  hard,  tense,  breathless.  When  they  reached 
the  foot  of  the  hills,  they  thought  they  had  won  the  charge 
already,  but  they  were  electrified  to  see  officers  above  them 
waving  their  swords  and  yelling  with  anger,  surprise,  and 
shame.  With  a  long  murmurous  outcry  the  Twelfth  began 
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to  climb  the  hill;  and  as  they  went  and  fell,  they  could  hear 
frenzied  shouts— "Kim  up,  the  Kickers!"  The  pace  was  slow. 
It  was  like  the  rising  of  a  tide;  it  was  determined,  almost 
relentless  in  its  appearance,  but  it  was  slow.  If  a  man  fell 
there  was  a  chance  that  he  would  land  twenty  yards  below 
the  point  where  he  was  hit.  The  Kickers  crawled,  their  rifles  in 
their  left  hands  as  they  pulled  and  tugged  themselves  up 
with  their  right  hands.  Ever  arose  the  shout,  "Kim  up,  the 
Kickers!"  Timothy  Lean,  his  face  flaming,  his  eyes  wild, 
yelled  it  back  as  if  he  were  delivering  the  gospel. 

The  Kickers  came  up.  The  enemy — they  had  been  in  small 
force,  thinking  the  hills  safe  enough  from  attack — retreated 
quickly  from  this  preposterous  advance,  and  not  a  bayonet 
in  the  Twelfth  saw  blood;  bayonets  very  seldom  do. 

The  homing  of  this  successful  charge  wore  an  unromantic 
aspect.  About  twenty  windless  men  suddenly  arrived,  and 
threw  themselves  upon  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  breathed. 
And  these  twenty  were  joined  by  others,  and  still  others,  until 
almost  eleven  hundred  men  of  the  Twelfth  lay  upon  the  hill- 
top,while  the  regiments  track  was  marked  by  body  after  body, 
in  groups  and  singly  .The  first  officer— perchance  thefirstman; 
one  never  can  be  certain — the  first  officer  to  gain  the  top  of 
the  hill  was  Timothy  Lean,  and  such  was  the  situation  that 
he  had  the  honour  to  receive  his  colonel  with  a  bashful  salute. 

The  regiment  knew  exactly  what  it  had  done;  it  did  not 
have  to  wait  to  be  told  by  the  Spitzbergen  newspapers.  It 
had  taken  a  formidable  position  with  the  loss  of  about  five 
hundred  men,  and  it  knew  it.  It  knew,  too,  that  it  was  great 
glory  for  the  Kicking  Twelfth;  and  as  the  men  lay  rolling  on 
their  bellies,  they  expressed  their  joy  in  a  wild  cry — "Kim 
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up,  the  Kickers!"  For  a  moment  there  was  nothing  but  joy, 
and  then  suddenly  company  commanders  were  besieged  by 
men  who  wished  to  go  down  the  path  of  the  charge  and  look  for 
their  mates.  The  answers  were  without  the  quality  of  mercy; 
they  were  short,  snapped,  quick  words,  "No;  you  can't." 

The  attack  on  the  enemy's  left  was  sounding  in  great  rolling 
crashes.  The  shells  in  their  flight  through  the  air  made  a 
noise  as  of  red-hot  iron  plunged  into  water,  and  stray  bullets 
nipped  near  the  ears  of  the  Kickers. 

The  Kickers  looked  and  saw.  The  battle  was  below  them. 
The  enemy  were  indicated  by  a  long,  noisy  line  of  gossamer 
smoke,  although  there  could  be  seen  a  toy  battery  with  tiny 
men  employed  at  the  guns.  All  over  the  field  the  shrapnel 
was  bursting,  making  quick  bulbs  of  white  smoke.  Far  away, 
two  regiments  of  Spitzbergen  infantry  were  charging,  and 
at  the  distance  this  charge  looked  like  a  casual  stroll.  It 
appeared  that  small  black  groups  of  men  were  walking  medi- 
tatively toward  the  Rostina  entrenchments. 

There  would  have  been  orders  given  sooner  to  the  Twelfth, 
but  unfortunately  Colonel  Sponge  arrived  on  top  of  the  hill 
without  a  breath  of  wind  in  his  body.  He  could  not  have 
given  an  order  to  save  the  regiment  from  being  wiped  off 
the  earth.  Finally  he  was  able  to  gasp  out  something  and 
point  at  the  enemy.  Timothy  Lean  ran  along  the  line  yelling  to 
the  men  to  sight  at  800  yards;  and  like  a  slow  and  ponderous 
machine  the  regiment  again  went  to  work.  The  fire  flanked 
a  great  part  of  the  enemy's  trenches. 

It  could  be  said  that  there  were  only  two  prominent  points  of 
view  expressed  by  the  men  after  their  victorious  arrival  on 
the  crest.  One  was  defined  in  the  exulting  use  of  the  corps' 
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cry.Theotherwasagrief-strickenmurmurwhichisinvariably 
heard  after  a  fight — "My  God,  we're  all  cut  to  pieces!" 

Colonel  Sponge  sat  on  the  ground  and  impatiently  waited 
for  his  wind  to  return.  As  soon  as  it  did,  he  arose  and  cried 
out,  "Form  up,  and  we'll  charge  again!  We  will  win  this 
battle  as  soon  as  we  can  hit  them !"  The  shouts  of  the  officers 
sounded  wild,  like  men  yelling  on  shipboard  in  a  gale.  And 
the  obedient  Kickers  arose  for  their  task.  1 1  was  running  down- 
hill this  time.  The  mob  of  panting  men  poured  over  the  stones. 

But  the  enemy  had  not  been  blind  to  the  great  advantage 
gained  by  the  Twelfth,  and  they  now  turned  upon  them  a 
desperate  fire  of  small-arms.  Men  fell  in  every  imaginable 
way,  and  their  accoutrements  rattled  on  the  rocky  ground. 
Some  landed  with  a  crash,  floored  by  tremendous  blows; 
others  dropped  gently  down  like  sacks  of  meal;  with  others, 
it  would  positively  appear  that  some  spirit  had  suddenly 
seized  them  by  their  ankles  and  jerked  their  legs  from  under 
them.  Many  officers  were  down,  but  Colonel  Sponge,  stut- 
tering and  blowing,  was  still  upright.  He  was  almost  the 
last  man  in  the  charge,  but  not  to  his  shame — rather  to 
that  of  his  stumpy  legs.  At  one  time  it  seemed  that  the  as- 
sault would  be  lost.  The  effect  of  the  fire  was  somewhat  as 
if  a  terrible  cyclone  were  blowing  in  the  men's  faces.  They 
wavered,  lowering  their  heads  and  shouldering  weakly,  as 
if  it  were  impossible  to  make  headway  against  the  wind  of 
battle.  It  was  the  moment  of  despair,  the  moment  of  the 
heroism  which  comes  to  the  chosen  of  the  war-god. 

The  colonel's  cry  broke  and  screeched  absolute  hatred; 
other  officers  simply  howled;  and  the  men,  silent,  debased, 
seemed  to  tighten  their  muscles  for  one  last  effort.  Again 
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they  pushed  against  this  mysterious  power  of  the  air,  and 
once  more  the  regiment  was  charging.  Timothy  Lean,  agile 
and  strong,  was  well  in  advance;  and  afterward  he  reflected 
that  the  men  who  had  been  nearest  to  him  were  an  old  grizzled 
sergeant  who  would  have  gone  to  hell  for  the  honour  of  the 
regiment  and  a  pie-faced  lad  who  had  been  obliged  to  lie 
about  his  age  in  order  to  get  into  the  army. 

There  was  no  shock  of  meeting.  The  Twelfth  came  down 
on  a  corner  of  the  trenches,  and  as  soon  as  the  enemy  had  as- 
certained that  the  Twelfth  was  certain  to  arrive  they  scuttled 
out,  running  close  to  the  earth  and  spending  no  time  in  glances 
backward.  In  these  days  it  is  not  discreet  to  wait  for  a  charge 
to  come  home.  You  observe  the  charge,  you  attempt  to  stop  it, 
and  if  you  find  that  you  can't,  it  is  better  to  retire  imme- 
diately to  some  other  place.  The  Rostina  soldiers  were  not 
heroes,  perhaps,  but  they  were  men  of  sense.  A  maddened 
and  badly  frightened  mob  of  Kickers  came  tumbling  into 
the  trench  and  shot  at  the  backs  of  fleeing  men.  And  at  that 
very  moment  the  action  was  won,  and  won  by  the  Kickers. 
The  enemy's  flank  was  entirely  crippled,  and,  knowing  this, 
he  did  not  await  further  and  more  disastrous  information. 
The  Twelfth  looked  at  themselves  and  knew  that  they  had  a 
record.  They  sat  down  and  grinned  patronizingly  as  they 
saw  the  batteries  galloping  to  advance  position  to  shell  the 
retreat,  and  they  really  laughed  as  the  cavalry  swept  tu- 
multuously  forward. 

The  Twelfth  had  no  more  concern  with  the  battle.  They 
had  won  it,  and  the  subsequent  proceedings  were  only  amusing. 

There  was  a  call  from  the  flank,  and  the  men  wearily  ad- 
justed themselves  as  General  Richie,  stern  and  grim  as  a 
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Roman,  looked  with  his  straight  glance  at  a  hammered  and 
thin  and  dirty  line  of  figures  which  was  His  Maj  esty 's  Twelfth 
Regiment  of  the  Line.  When  opposite  old  Colonel  Sponge, 
a  podgy  figure  standing  at  attention,  the  general's  face  set 
in  still  more  grim  and  stern  lines.  He  took  off  his  helmet. 
"Kim  up,  the  Kickers !"  said  he.  He  replaced  his  helmet  and 
rode  off.  Down  the  cheeks  of  the  little  fat  colonel  rolled  tears. 
He  stood  like  a  stone  for  a  long  moment,  and  wheeled  in  su- 
preme wrath  upon  his  surprised  adjutant.  "Delahaye,  you 
damned  fool,  don't  stand  there  staring  like  a  monkey!  Go  tell 
young  Lean  I  want  to  see  him."  The  adjutant  jumped  as  if  he 
were  on  springs,  and  went  after  Lean.  That  young  officer 
presented  himself  directly,  his  face  covered  with  disgraceful 
smudges,  and  he  had  also  torn  his  breeches.  He  had  never 
seen  the  colonel  in  such  a  rage.  "Lean,  you  young  whelp! 
you — you're  a  good  boy. ' '  And  even  as  the  general  had  turned 
away  from  the  colonel,  the  colonel  turned  away  from  the 
lieutenant. 

II 

THE  SHRAPNEL  OF  THEIR  FRIENDS 

From  over  the  knolls  came  the  tiny  sound  of  a  cavalry  bugle 
singing  out  the  recall,  and  later,  detached  parties  of  His 
Majesty's  Second  Hussars  came  trotting  back  to  where  the 
Spitzbergen  infantry  sat  complacently  on  the  captured  Ros- 
tina  position.  The  horsemen  were  well  pleased,  and  they 
told  how  they  had  ridden  thrice  through  the  helter-skelter 
of  the  fleeing  enemy.  They  had  ultimately  been  checked  by 
the  great  truth  that  when  a  good  enemy  runs  away  in  day- 
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light  he  sooner  or  later  finds  a  place  where  he  fetches  up 
with  a  jolt  and  turns  to  face  the  pursuit — notably  if  it  is  a 
cavalry  pursuit.  The  Hussars  had  discreetly  withdrawn,  dis- 
playing no  foolish  pride  of  corps  at  that  time. 

There  was  a  general  admission  that  the  Kicking  Twelfth 
had  taken  the  chief  honours  of  the  day,  but  the  artillery 
added  that  if  the  guns  had  not  shelled  so  accurately  the 
Twelfth's  charge  could  not  have  been  made  so  successfully, 
and  the  three  other  regiments  of  infantry,  of  course,  did  not 
conceal  their  feeling  that  their  attack  on  the  enemy's  left 
had  withdrawn  many  rifles  that  would  have  been  pelting  at 
the  Twelfth.  The  cavalry  simply  said  that  but  for  them  the 
victory  would  not  have  been  complete. 

Corps'  prides  met  each  other  face  to  face  at  every  step, 
but  the  Kickers  smiled  easily  and  indulgently.  A  few  recruits 
bragged,  but  they  bragged  because  they  were  recruits.  The 
older  men  did  not  wish  it  to  appear  that  they  were  surprised 
and  rejoicing  at  the  performance  of  the  regiment.  If  they 
were  congratulated  they  simply  smirked,  suggesting  that 
the  ability  of  the  Twelfth  had  been  long  known  to  them, 
and  that  the  charge  had  been  a  little  thing,  you  know,  just 
turned  off  in  the  way  of  an  afternoon's  work. 

Major-General  Richie  encamped  his  troops  on  the  position 
which  they  had  taken  from  the  enemy.  Old  Colonel  Sponge 
of  the  Twelfth  redistributed  his  officers,  and  the  losses  had 
been  so  great  that  Timothy  Lean  got  command  of  a  com- 
pany. It  was  not  much  of  a  company.  Fifty- three  smudged 
and  sweating  men  faced  their  new  commander.  The  com- 
pany had  gone  into  action  with  a  strength  of  eighty-six.  The 
heart  of  Timothy  Lean  beat  high  with  pride.  He  intended 
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to  be  some  day  a  general,  and  if  he  ever  became  a  general, 
that  moment  of  promotion  was  not  equal  in  joy  to  the  mo- 
ment when  he  looked  at  his  new  possession  of  fifty-three 
vagabonds.  He  scanned  the  faces,  and  recognized  with  sat- 
isfaction one  old  sergeant  and  two  bright  young  corporals. 
"Now,"  said  he  to  himself,  "I  have  here  a  snug  little  body 
of  men  with  which  I  can  do  something."  In  him  burned  the 
usual  fierce  fire  to  make  them  the  best  company  in  the  regi- 
ment. He  had  adopted  them;  they  were  his  men.  "I  will  do 
what  I  can  for  you,"  he  said.  "Do  you  the  same  for  me." 

The  Twelfth  bivouacked  on  the  ridge.  Little  fires  were 
built,  and  there  appeared  among  the  men  innumerable  black- 
ened tin  cups,  which  were  so  treasured  that  a  faint  suspicion  in 
connection  with  the  loss  of  one  could  bring  on  the  grimmest 
of  fights.  Meantime  certain  of  the  privates  silently  readjusted 
their  kits  as  their  names  were  called  out  by  the  sergeants. 
These  were  the  men  condemned  to  picket  duty  after  a  hard 
day  of  marching  and  fighting.  The  dusk  came  slowly,  and 
the  colour  of  the  countless  fires,  spotting  the  ridge  and  the 
plain,  grew  in  the  falling  darkness.  Far-away  pickets  fired 
at  something. 

One  by  one  the  men's  heads  were  lowered  to  the  earth 
until  the  ridge  was  marked  by  two  long  shadowy  rows  of 
men.  Here  and  there  an  officer  sat  musing  in  his  dark  cloak, 
with  a  ray  of  a  weakening  fire  gleaming  on  his  sword-hilt. 
From  the  plain  there  cameat  times  thesoundof  battery  horses 
moving  restlessly  at  their  tethers,  and  one  could  imagine  he 
heard  the  throaty,  grumbling  curse  of  the  drivers.  The  moon 
died  swiftly  through  flying  light  clouds.  Far-away  pickets 
fired  at  something. 
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In  the  morning  the  infantry  and  guns  breakfasted  to  the 
music  of  a  racket  between  the  cavalry  and  the  enemy  which 
was  taking  place  some  miles  up  the  valley. 

The  ambitious  Hussars  had  apparently  stirred  some  kind 
of  hornets'  nest,  and  they  were  having  a  good  fight  with  no 
officious  friends  near  enough  to  interfere.  The  remainder  of 
the  army  looked  toward  the  fight  musingly  over  the  tops  of 
tin  cups.  In  time  the  column  crawled  lazily  forward  to  see. 

The  Twelfth,  as  it  crawled,  saw  a  regiment  deploy  to  the 
right,  and  saw  a  battery  dash  to  take  position.  The  cavalry 
jingled  back  grinning  with  pride  and  expecting  to  be  greatly 
admired.  Presently  the  Twelfth  was  bidden  to  take  seat  by 
the  roadside  and  await  its  turn.  Instantly  the  wise  men — 
and  there  were  more  than  three — came  out  of  the  east  and 
announced  that  they  had  divined  the  whole  plan .  The  Kicking 
Twelfth  was  to  be  held  in  reserve  until  the  critical  moment 
of  the  fight,  and  then  they  were  to  be  sent  forward  to  win  a 
victory.  In  corroboration  they  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the 
general  in  command  was  sticking  close  to  them,  in  order,  they 
said,  to  give  the  word  quickly  at  the  proper  moment.  And  in 
truth,  on  a  small  hill  to  the  right  Major-General  Richie  sat 
on  his  horse  and  used  his  glasses,  while  in  back  of  him  his  staff 
and  the  orderlies  bestrode  their  champing,  dancing  mounts. 

It  is  always  good  to  look  hard  at  a  general,  and  the  Kickers 
were  transfixed  with  interest.  The  wise  men  again  came  out 
of  the  east  and  told  what  was  inside  the  Richie  head,  but 
even  the  wise  men  wondered  what  was  inside  the  Richie  head. 

Suddenly  an  exciting  thinghappened.  To  the  left  and  ahead 
was  a  pounding  Spitzbergen  battery,  and  a  toy  suddenly 
appeared  on  the  slope  behind  the  guns.  The  toy  was  a  man 
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with  a  flag — the  flag  was  white  save  for  a  square  of  red  in  the 
centre.  And  this  toy  began  to  wigwag,  wagwig,  and  it  spoke 
to  General  Richie  under  the  authority  of  the  captain  of  the 
battery.  It  said:  "The  Eighty-eighth  are  being  driven  on 
my  centre  and  right." 

Now,  when  the  Kicking  Twelfth  had  left  Spitzbergen  there 
was  an  average  of  six  signalmen  in  each  company.  A  pro- 
portion of  these  signallers  had  been  destroyed  in  the  first  en- 
gagement, but  enough  remained  so  that  the  Kicking  Twelfth 
read,  as  a  unit,  the  news  of  the  Eighty-eighth.  The  word 
ran  quickly.  "The  Eighty-eighth  are  being  driven  on  my 
centre  and  right." 

Richie  rode  to  where  Colonel  Sponge  sat  aloft  on  his  big 
horse,  and  a  moment  later  a  cry  ran  along  the  column :  "Kim 
up,  the  Kickers."  A  large  number  of  the  men  were  already 
in  the  road,  hitching  and  twisting  at  their  belts  and  packs. 
The  Kickers  moved  forward. 

They  deployed  and  passed  in  a  straggling  line  through 
the  battery,  and  to  the  left  and  right  of  it.  The  gunners 
called  out  to  them  carefully,  telling  them  not  to  be  afraid. 

The  scene  before  them  was  startling.  They  were  facing  a 
country  cut  up  by  many  steep-sided  ravines,  and  over  the 
resultant  hills  were  retreating  little  squads  of  the  Eighty- 
eighth.  The  Twelfth  laughed  in  its  exultation.  The  men  could 
now  tell  by  the  volume  of  fire  that  the  Eighty-eighth  were 
retreating  for  reasons  which  were  not  sufficiently  expressed 
in  the  noise  of  the  Rostina  shooting.  Held  together  by  the 
bugle,  the  Kickers  swarmed  up  the  first  hill  and  lay  on  the 
crest.  Parties  of  the  Eighty-eighth  went  through  their  lines, 
and  the  Twelfth  told  them  coarsely  its  several  opinions.  The 
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sights  were  clicked  up  to  600  yards,  and,  with  a  crashing 
volley,  the  regiment  entered  its  second  battle. 

A  thousand  yards  away  on  the  right  the  cavalry  and  a 
regiment  of  infantry  were  creeping  onward.  Sponge  decided 
not  to  be  backward,  and  the  bugle  told  the  Twelfth  to  go 
ahead  once  more.  The  Twelfth  charged,  followed  by  a  rabble 
of  rallied  men  of  the  Eighty-eighth,  who  were  crying  aloud 
that  it  had  been  all  a  mistake. 

A  charge  in  these  days  is  not  a  running  match.  Those 
splendid  pictures  of  levelled  bayonets  dashing  at  headlong 
pace  toward  the  closed  ranks  of  the  enemy  are  absurd  as 
soon  as  they  are  mistaken  for  the  actuality  of  the  present. 
In  these  days  charges  are  likely  to  cover  at  least  the  half 
of  a  mile,  and  to  go  at  the  pace  exhibited  in  the  pictures  a 
man  would  be  obliged  to  have  a  little  steam-engine  inside  him. 

The  charge  of  the  kicking  Twelfth  somewhat  resembled  the 
advance  of  a  great  crowd  of  beaters  who,  for  some  reason,  pas- 
sionately desired  to  start  the  game.  Men  stumbled; men  fell; 
men  swore.  There  were  cries :  "This  way '.""Come  this  way!" 
"Don't  go  that  way!"  "You  can't  get  up  that  way!"  Over 
the  rocks  the  Twelfth  scrambled,  red  in  the  face,  sweating  and 
angry.  Soldiers  fell  because  they  were  struck  by  bullets  and 
because  they  had  not  an  ounce  of  strength  left  in  them.  Colo- 
nel Sponge,  with  a  face  like  a  red  cushion,  was  being  dragged 
windless  up  the  steeps  by  devoted  and  athletic  men.Three  of 
the  older  captains  lay  afar  back,  and  swearing  with  their  eyes 
because  their  tongues  were  temporarily  out  of  service. 

And  yet — and  yet,  the  speed  of  the  charge  was  slow. 
From  the  position  of  the  battery  it  looked  as  if  the  Kickers 
were  taking  a  walk  over  some  extremely  difficult  country. 
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The  regiment  ascended  a  superior  height,  and  found 
trenches  and  dead  men.  They  took  seat  with  the  dead, 
satisfied  with  this  company  until  they  could  get  their  wind. 
For  thirty  minutes  purple-faced  stragglers  rejoined  from 
the  rear.  Colonel  Sponge  looked  behind  him  and  saw  that 
Richie,  with  his  staff,  had  approached  by  another  route, 
and  had  evidently  been  near  enough  to  see  the  full  extent 
of  the  Kickers'  exertions.  Presently  Richie  began  to  pick  a 
way  for  his  horse  toward  the  captured  position.  He  disap- 
peared in  a  gully  between  two  hills. 

Now  it  came  to  pass  that  a  Spitzbergen  battery  on  the  far 
right  took  occasion  to  mistake  the  identity  of  the  Kicking 
Twelfth,  and  the  captainof  these  guns,  not  having  anything 
to  occupy  him  in  front,  directed  his  six  3-2's  upon  the  ridge 
where  the  tired  Kickers  lay  side  by  side  with  the  Rostina 
dead.  A  shrapnel  came  swinging  over  the  Kickers,  seething 
and  fuming.  It  burst  directly  over  the  trenches,  and  the 
shrapnel,  of  course,  scattered  forward,  hurting  nobody.  But  a 
man  screamed  out  to  his  officer:  "By  God,  sir,  that  is  one  of 
our  own  batteries!"  The  whole  line  quivered  with  fright. 
Five  more  shells  streaked  overhead,  and  one  flung  its  hail 
into  the  middle  of  the  third  battalion's  line,  and  the  Kick- 
ing Twelfth  shuddered  to  the  very  centre  of  its  heart  and 
arose  like  one  man  and  fled. 

Colonel  Sponge,  fighting,  frothing  at  the  mouth,  dealing 
blows  with  his  fist  right  and  left,  found  himself  confronting  a 
fury  on  horseback.  Richie  was  as  pale  as  death,  and  his  eyes 
,sent  out  sparks.  "What does  this  conduct  mean?"  he  flashed 
out  between  his  fastened  teeth. 

Sponge  could  only  gurgle:  "The  battery — the  battery — 
the  battery!"  *  m  % 
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"The  battery?"  cried  Richie,  in  a  voice  which  sounded 
like  pistol-shots.  "Are  you  afraid  of  the  guns  you  almost 
took  yesterday?  Go  back  there,  you  white-livered  cowards! 
You  swine!  You  dogs!  Curs!  Curs!  Curs!  Go  back  there!" 

Most  of  the  men  halted  and  crouched  under  the  lashing 
tongue  of  their  maddened  general.  But  one  man  found  des- 
perate speech,  and  yelled:  "General,  it  is  our  own  battery 
that  is  firing  on  us!" 

Many  say  that  the  General's  face  tightened  until  it  looked 
like  a  mask.  The  Kicking  Twelfth  retired  to  a  comfortable 
place,  where  they  were  only  under  the  fire  of  the  Rostina 
artillery.  The  men  saw  a  staff  officer  riding  over  the  ob- 
structions in  a  manner  calculated  to  break  his  neck  directly. 

The  Kickers  were  aggrieved,  but  the  heart  of  the  colonel 
was  cut  in  twain.  He  even  babbled  to  his  major,  talking  like  a 
man  who  is  about  to  die  of  simple  rage.  "Did  you  hear  what 
he  said  to  me?  Did  you  hear  what  he  called  us?  Did  you  hear 
what  he  called  us?11 

The  majors  searched  their  minds  for  words  to  heal  a  deep 
wound. 

The  Twelfth  received  orders  to  go  into  camp  upon  the  hill 
where  they  had  been  insulted.  Old  Sponge  looked  as  if  he 
were  about  to  knock  the  aide  out  of  the  saddle,  but  he  saluted 
and  took  the  regiment  back  to  the  temporary  companionship 
of  the  Rostina  dead. 

Major-GeneralRichieneverapologizedtoColonelSponge. 
When  you  are  a  commanding  officer  you  do  not  adopt  the 
customofapologizingforthewrongdonetoyoursubordinates. 
You  ride  away;  and  they  understand,  and  are  confident  of 
therestitution  to  honour.  Richieneveropenedhisstern  young 
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lips  to  Sponge  in  reference  to  the  scene  near  the  hill  of  the 
Rostina  dead,  but  in  time  there  was  a  general  order  No.  20, 
which  spoke  definitely  of  the  gallantry  of  His  Majesty's 
Twelfth  Regiment  of  the  line  and  its  colonel.  In  the  end 
Sponge  was  given  a  high  decoration,  because  he  had  been 
badly  used  by  Richie  on  that  day.  Richie  knew  that  it  is 
hard  for  men  to  withstand  the  shrapnel  of  their  friends. 

A  few  days  later  the  Kickers,  marching  in  column  on 
the  road,  came  upon  their  friend  the  battery,  halted  in  a 
field;  and  they  addressed  the  battery,  and  the  captain  of  the 
battery  blanched  to  the  tips  of  his  ears.  But  the  men  of  the 
battery  told  the  Kickers  to  go  to  the  devil — frankly,  freely, 
placidly  told  the  Kickers  to  go  to  the  devil. 

And  this  story  proves  that  it  is  sometimes  better  to  be  a 
private. 

Ill 

"AND  IF  HE  WILLS,  WE  MUST  DIE" 

A  sergeant,  a  corporal,  and  fourteen  men  of  the  Twelfth 
Regiment  of  the  line  had  been  sent  out  to  occupy  a  house 
on  the  main  highway.  They  would  be  at  least  a  half  of  a 
mile  in  advance  of  any  other  picket  of  their  own  people. 
Sergeant  Morton  was  deeply  angry  at  being  sent  on  this 
duty.  He  said  that  he  was  overworked.  There  were  at  least 
two  sergeants,  he  claimed  furiously,  whose  turn  it  should 
have  been  to  go  on  this  arduous  mission.  He  was  treated 
unfairly;  he  was  abused  by  his  superiors;  why  did  any  damned 
fool  ever  join  the  army  ?  As  for  him  he  would  get  out  of  it  as 
soon  as  possible;  he  was  sick  of  it;  the  life  of  a  dog.  All  this 
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he  said  to  the  corporal,  who  listened  attentively,  givinggrunts 
of  respectful  assent. 

On  the  way  to  this  post  two  privates  took  occasion  to 
drop  to  the  rear  and  pilfer  in  the  orchard  of  a  deserted  plan- 
tation. When  the  sergeant  discovered  this  absence,  he  grew 
black  with  a  rage  which  was  an  accumulation  of  all  his  irri- 
tations."Run,  you  I"  he  howled.  "Bring  them  here !  I'll  show 

them "  A  private  ran  swiftly  to  the  rear.  The  remainder  of 

the  squad  began  to  shout  nervously  at  the  two  delinquents, 
whose  figures  they  could  see  in  the  deep  shade  of  the  orchard, 
hurriedly  picking  fruit  from  the  ground  and  cramming  it 
within  their  shirts,  next  to  their  skins.  The  beseeching  cries 
of  their  comrades  stirred  the  criminals  more  than  did  the 
barking  of  the  sergeant.  They  ran  to  rejoin  the  squad,  while 
holding  their  loaded  bosoms,  their  mouths  open  with  ag- 
grieved explanations. 

Jones  faced  the  sergeant  with  a  horrible  cancer  marked 
in  bumps  on  his  left  side.  The  disease  of  Patterson  showed 
quite  around  the  front  of  his  waist  in  many  protuberances. 
"Anicepair!''saidthesergeant,withsuddenfrigidity."You're 
the  kind  of  soldiers  a  man  wants  to  choose  for  a  dangerous 
outpost  duty,  ain't  you?" 

The  two  privates  stood  at  attention,  still  looking  much 
aggrieved.  "We  only "  began  Jones  huskily. 

"Oh,  you  'only'!"  cried  the  sergeant.  "Yes,  you  'only.'  I 
know  all  about  that.  But  if  you  think  you  are  going  to  trifle 
with  me " 

A  moment  later  the  squad  moved  on  toward  its  station. 
Behind  the  sergeant's  back  Jones  and  Patterson  were  slyly 
passing  apples  and  pears  to  their  friends  while  the  sergeant 
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expounded  eloquently  to  the  corporal.  "You  see  what  kind 
of  men  are  in  the  army  now.  Why,  when  I  joined  the  regiment 
it  was  a  very  different  thing,  I  can  tell  you.  Then  a  sergeant 
had  some  authority,  and  if  a  man  disobeyed  orders,  he  had 
a  very  small  chance  of  escaping  something  extremely  serious. 
But  now!  Good  God!  If  I  report  these  men,  the  captain  will 
look  over  a  lot  of  beastly  orderly  sheets  and  say:  'Haw,  eh, 
well,  Sergeant  Morton,  these  men  seem  to  have  very  good 
records;  very  good  records,  indeed.  I  can't  be  too  hard  on 
them;  no,  not  too  hard.",  Continued  the  sergeant:  "I  tell 
you,  Flagler,  the  army  is  no  place  for  a  decent  man." 

Flagler,  the  corporal,  answered  with  a  sincerity  of  appre- 
ciation which  with  him  had  become  a  science.  "I  think  you 
are  right,  sergeant,"  he  answered. 

Behind  them  the  privates  mumbled  discreetly.  "Damn 
this  sergeant  of  ours.  He  thinks  we  are  made  of  wood.  I 
don't  see  any  reason  for  all  this  strictness  when  we  are  on 
active  service.  It  isn't  like  being  at  home  in  barracks !  There  is 
nogreatharminacoupleofmendroppingouttoraidanorchard 
of  the  enemy  when  all  the  world  knows  that  we  haven't  had 
a  decent  meal  in  twenty  days." 

The  reddened  face  of  Sergeant  Morton  suddenly  showed 
to  the  rear."A  little  more  marching  and  less  talking,"he  said. 

When  he  came  to  the  house  he  had  been  ordered  to  occupy, 
the  sergeant  sniffed  with  disdain.  "These  people  must  have 
lived  like  cattle,"  he  said  angrily.  To  be  sure,  the  place  was 
not  alluring.  The  ground  floor  had  been  used  for  the  housing 
of  cattle,  and  it  was  dark  and  terrible.  A  flight  of  steps  led  to 
the  lofty  first  floor,  which  was  denuded  but  respectable.  The 
sergeant's  visage  lightened  when  he  saw  the  strong  walls  of 
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stone  and  cement.  "Unless  they  turn  guns  on  us,  they  will 
never  get  us  out  of  here,"  he  said  cheerfully  to  the  squad. 
The  men,  anxious  to  keep  him  in  an  amiable  mood,  all  hur- 
riedly grinned  and  seemed  very  appreciative  and  pleased. 
"I'll  make  this  into  a  fortress,"  he  announced.  He  sent  Jones 
and  Patterson,  the  two  orchard  thieves,  out  on  sentry  duty. 
He  worked  the  others,  then,  until  he  could  think  of  no  more 
things  to  tell  them  to  do.  Afterward  he  went  forth,  with  a 
major-general's  serious  scowl,  and  examined  the  ground  in 
front  of  his  position.  In  returning  he  came  upon  a  sentry, 
Jones,  munching  an  apple.  He  sternly  commanded  him  to 
throw  it  away. 

The  men  spread  their  blankets  on  the  floors  of  the  bare 
rooms,  and,puttingtheirpacksunder  their  heads  andligh  ting 
their  pipes,  they  lived  in  easy  peace.  Bees  hummed  in  the 
garden,  and  a  scent  of  flowers  came  through  the  open  window. 
A  great  fan-shaped  bit  of  sunshine  smote  the  face  of  one  man, 
and  he  indolently  cursed  as  he  moved  his  primitive  bed  to  a 
shadier  place. 

Another  private  explained  to  a  comrade:  "This  is  all  non- 
sense anyhow.  No  sense  in  occupying  this  post.  They " 

"But,  of  course,"  said  the  corporal,  "when  she  told  me 
herself  that  she  cared  more  for  me  than  she  did  for  him,  I 
wasn't  going  to  stand  any  of  his  talk "  The  corporal's  lis- 
tener was  so  sleepy  that  he  could  only  grunt  his  sympathy. 

There  was  a  sudden  little  spatter  of  shooting.  A  cry  from 
Jones  rang  out.  With  no  intermediate  scrambling,  the  ser- 
geant leaped  straight  to  his  feet."Now,"he  cried,"let  us  see 
what  you  are  made  of!  If,"  he  added  bitterly,"you  are  made 
of  anything!' 
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A  man  yelled," Good  God,  can't  you  see  you're  all  tangled 
up  in  my  cartridge-belt?" 

Another  man  yelled:  "Keep  off  my  legs!  Can't  you  walk 
on  the  floor?" 

To  the  windows  there  was  a  blind  rush  of  slumbrous  men 
who  brushed  hair  from  their  eyes  even  as  they  made  ready 
their  rifles.  Jones  and  Patterson  came  stumblingup  the  steps, 
crying  dreadful  information.  Already  the  enemy's  bullets 
were  spitting  and  singing  over  the  house. 

The  sergeant  suddenly  was  stiff  and  cold  with  a  sense  of 
the  importance  of  the  thing.  "Wait  until  you  see  one,"  he 
drawled  loudly  and  calmly,  "then  shoot." 

For  some  moments  the  enemy's  bullets  swung  swifter  than 
lightning  over  the  house  without  anybody  being  able  to  dis- 
covera  target.  In  this  interval  a  man  was  shot  in  the  throat.He 
gurgled,  and  then  lay  down  on  the  floor.  The  blood  slowly 
waved  down  the  brown  skin  of  his  neck  while  he  looked 
meekly  at  his  comrades. 

There  was  a  howl.  "There  they  are!  There  they  come!" 
The  rifles  crackled.  A  light  smoke  drifted  idly  through  the 
rooms.  There  was  a  strong  odour  as  if  from  burnt  paper  and 
the  powder  of  firecrackers.  The  men  were  silent.  Through 
the  windows  and  about  the  house  the  bullets  of  an  entirely 
invisible  enemy  moaned,  hummed,  spat,  burst,  and  sang. 

The  men  began  to  curse.  "Why  can't  we  see  them?"  they 
muttered  through  their  teeth.  The  sergeant  was  still  frigid. 
He  answered  soothingly,  as  if  he  were  directly  reprehensible 
for  this  behaviour  of  the  enemy.  "Wait  a  moment.  You  will 
soon  be  able  to  see  them.  There!  Give  it  to  them."  A  little 
skirt  of  black  figures  had  appeared  in  a  field.  It  was  really 
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like  shooting  at  an  upright  needle  from  the  full  length  of  a 
ball-room.  But  the  men's  spirits  improved  as  soon  as  the 
enemy — this  mysterious  enemy — became  a  tangible  thing, 
and  far  off.  They  had  believed  the  foe  to  be  shooting  at 
them  from  the  adjacent  garden. 

"Now,"  said  the  sergeant  ambitiously,  "we  can  beat  them 
off  easily  if  you  men  are  good  enough." 

A  man  called  out  in  a  tone  of  quick,  great  interest.  "See 
that  fellow  on  horseback,  Bill?  Isn't  he  on  horseback?  I 
thought  he  was  on  horseback." 

There  was  a  fusillade  against  another  side  of  the  house. 
The  sergeant  dashed  into  the  room  which  commanded  that 
situation.  He  found  a  dead  soldier  on  the  floor.  He  rushed 
out  howling:"  When  was  Knowles  killed  ?  When  was  Knowles 
killed  ?  Damn  it,  when  was  Knowles  killed  ?"  1 1  was  absolutely 
essential  to  find  out  the  exact  moment  this  man  died.  A 
blackened  private  turned  upon  his  sergeant  and  demanded: 
"How  in  hell  do  I  know?"  Sergeant  Morton  had  a  sense 
of  anger  so  brief  that  in  the  next  second  he  cried:  "Patter- 
son!" He  had  even  forgotten  his  vital  interest  in  the  time  of 
Knowles's  death. 

"Yes  ?"  said  Patterson,  his  face  set  with  some  deep-rooted 
quality  of  determination.  Still,  he  was  a  mere  farm  boy. 

"Go  in  to  Knowles's  window  and  shoot  at  those  people," 
said  the  sergeant  hoarsely.  Afterward  he  coughed.  Some  of 
the  fumes  of  the  fight  had  made  way  to  his  lungs. 

Patterson  looked  at  the  door  into  this  other  room.  He 
looked  at  it  as  if  he  suspected  it  was  to  be  his  death-chamber. 
Then  he  entered  and  stood  across  the  body  of  Knowles  and 
fired  vigorously  into  a  group  of  plum-trees. 
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"They  can't  take  this  house,"  declared  the  sergeant  in  a  con- 
temptuous and  argumentative  tone.  He  was  apparently  re- 
plying to  somebody.The  man  who  had  been  shot  in  the  throat 
looked  up  at  him.  Eight  men  were  firing  from  the  windows. 
The  sergeant  detected  in  a  corner  three  wounded  men  talking 
together  feebly.  "Don't  you  think  there  is  anything  to  do?" 
he  bawled.  "Go  and  get  Knowles's  cartridges  and  give  them 
tosomebodywhocanuse  them  !Take  Simpson's  too.'Theman 
who  had  been  shot  in  the  throat  looked  at  him.  Of  the  three 
wounded  men  who  had  been  talking,  one  said:  "My  leg  is  all 
doubled  up  under  me,  sergeant."  He  spoke  apologetically. 

Meantime  the  sergeant  was  reloading  his  rifle.  His  foot 
slipped  in  the  blood  of  the  man  who  had  been  shot  in  the 
throat,  and  the  military  boot  made  a  greasy  red  streak  on 
the  floor. 

"Why,  we  can  hold  this  place,"  shouted  the  sergeant  jubi- 
lantly. "Who  says  we  can't?" 

Corporal  Flagler  suddenly  spun  away  from  his  window 
and  fell  in  a  heap. 

"Sergeant,"  murmured  a  man  as  he  dropped  to  a  seat  on 
the  floor  out  of  danger,  "I  can't  stand  this.  I  swear  I  can't. 
I  think  we  should  run  away." 

Morton,  with  the  kindly  eyes  of  a  good  shepherd,  looked 
at  the  man.  "You  are  afraid,  Johnston,  you  are  afraid,"  he  said 
softly.  The  man  struggled  to  his  feet,  cast  upon  the  sergeant  a 
gaze  full  of  admiration,  reproach,  and  despair,  and  returned 
tohispost.Amomentlaterhepitchedforward,  and  thereafter 
his  body  hung  out  of  the  window,  his  arms  straight  and  the 
fists  clenched.  Incidentally  this  corpse  was  pierced  afterward 
by  chance  three  times  by  bullets  of  the  enemy. 
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The  sergeant  laid  his  rifle  against  the  stone-work  of  the 
window-frame  and  shot  with  care  until  his  magazine  was 
empty.  Behind  him  a  man,  simply  grazed  on  the  elbow,  was 
wildly  sobbing  like  a  girl. "Damn  it,  shut  up,"said  Morton, 
without  turning  his  head.  Before  him  was  a  vista  of  a  garden, 
fields,  clumps  of  trees,  woods,  populated  at  the  time  with 
little  fleeting  figures. 

He  grew  furious.  "Why  didn't  he  send  me  orders?"  he 
cried  aloud.  The  emphasis  on  the  word  "he"  was  impressive.  A 
mile  back  on  the  road  a  galloper  of  the  Hussars  lay  dead 
beside  his  dead  horse. 

The  man  who  had  been  grazed  on  the  elbow  still  set  up 
his  bleat.  Morton's  fury  veered  to  this  soldier.  "Can't  you 
shut  up?  Can't  you  shut  up?  Can't  you  shut  up?  Fight! 
That's  the  thing  to  do.  Fight!" 

A  bullet  struck  Morton,  and  he  fell  upon  the  man  who 
had  been  shot  in  the  throat.  There  was  a  sickening  moment. 
Then  the  sergeant  rolled  off  to  a  position  upon  the  bloody 
floor.  He  turned  himself  with  a  last  effort  until  he  could  look  at 
the  wounded  who  were  able  to  look  at  him. 

"Kimup,theKickers,"he  said  thickly.His  arms  weakened, 
and  he  dropped  on  his  face. 

Afteranintervalayoungsubalternof  the  enemy's  infantry, 
followed  by  his  eager  men,  burst  into  thisreekinginterior.  But 
just  over  the  threshold  he  halted  before  the  scene  of  blood  and 
death.  He  turned  with  a  shrug  to  his  sergeant.  "God,  I  should 
have  estimated  them  at  least  one  hundred  strong." 
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IV 
THE   UPTURNED   FACE 

"What  will  we  do  now?"  said  the  adjutant,  troubled  and 
excited. 

"Bury  him,"  said  Timothy  Lean. 

The  two  officers  looked  down  close  to  their  toes  where 
lay  the  body  of  their  comrade.  The  face  was  chalk-blue; 
gleaming  eyes  stared  at  the  sky.  Over  the  two  upright  figures 
was  a  windy  sound  of  bullets,  and  on  the  top  of  the  hill  Lean's 
prostrate  company  of  Spitzbergen  infantry  was  firing  meas- 
ured volleys. 

"Don't  you  think  it  would  be  better "  began  the  ad- 
jutant. "We  might  leave  him  until  to-morrow." 

"No,"  said  Lean.  "I  can't  hold  that  post  an  hour  longer. 
I've  got  to  fall  back,  and  we've  got  to  bury  old  Bill." 

"Of  course,"  said  the  adjutant,  at  once.  "Your  men  got 
entrenching  tools?" 

Lean  shouted  back  to  his  little  line,  and  two  men  came 
slowly,  one  with  a  pick,  one  with  a  shovel.  They  started  in 
the  direction  of  the  Rostina  sharpshooters.  Bullets  cracked 
near  their  ears.  "Dig  here,"  said  Lean  gruffly.  The  men,  thus 
caused  to  lower  their  glances  to  the  turf,  became  hurried  and 
frightened,  merely  because  they  could  not  look  to  see  whence 
the  bullets  came.  The  dull  beat  of  the  pick  striking  the  earth 
sounded  amid  the  swift  snap  of  close  bullets.  Presently  the 
other  private  began  to  shovel. 

"I  suppose,"  said  the  adjutant,  slowly,  "we'd  better  search 
his  clothes  for — things." 
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Lean  nodded.  Together  in  curious  abstraction  they  looked 
at  the  body  .Then  Lean  stirred  his  shoulders  suddenly,  arous- 
ing himself. 

"Yes,"  hesaid/'we'd  better  see  whathe'sgot."Hedropped 
to  his  knees,  and  his  hands  approached  the  body  of  the  dead 
officer.  But  his  hands  wavered  over  the  buttons  of  the  tunic. 
The  first  button  was  brick-red  with  drying  blood,  and  he 
did  not  seem  to  dare  touch  it. 

"Go  on,"  said  the  adjutant,  hoarsely. 

Lean  stretched  his  wooden  hand,  and  his  fingers  fumbled 
the  blood-stained  buttons.  At  last  he  rose  with  ghastly  face. 
He  had  gathered  a  watch,  a  whistle,  a  pipe,  a  tobacco-pouch,  a 
handkerchief,  a  little  case  of  cards  and  papers.  He  looked 
at  the  adjutant.  There  was  a  silence.  The  adjutant  was  feeling 
that  he  had  been  a  coward  to  make  Lean  do  all  the  grisly 
business. 

"Well,"  said  Lean,  "that's  all,  I  think.  You  have  his  sword 
and  revolver?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  adjutant,  his  face  working,  and  then  he 
burst  out  in  a  sudden  strange  fury  at  the  two  privates.  "Why 
don't  you  hurry  up  with  that  grave?  What  are  you  doing, 
anyhow ?  Hurry,  do  you  hear?  I  never  saw  such  stupid " 

Even  as  he  cried  out  in  his  passion  the  two  men  were  la- 
bouri ngfortheirlives.Everoverhead  the  bullets  werespitting. 

The  grave  was  finished.  It  was  not  a  masterpiece — a  poor 
little  shallow  thing.  Lean  and  the  adjutant  again  looked  at 
each  other  in  a  curious  silent  communication. 

Suddenly  the  adjutant  croaked  out  a  weird  laugh.  It  was  a 
terrible  laugh,  which  had  its  origin  in  that  part  of  the  mind 
which  is  first  moved  by  the  singing  of  the  nerves.  "Well," 
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he  said  humorously  to  Lean,  "I  suppose  we  had  best  tumble 
him  in." 

"Yes,"  said  Lean.  The  two  privates  stood  waiting,  bent 
over  their  implements.  "I  suppose,"  said  Lean,  "it  would 
be  better  if  we  laid  him  in  ourselves." 

"Yes,"  said  the  adjutant.  Then,  apparently  remembering 
that  he  had  made  Lean  search  the  body,  he  stooped  with 
great  fortitude  and  took  hold  of  the  dead  officer's  clothing. 
Lean  joined  him.  Both  were  particular  that  their  fingers 
should  not  feel  the  corpse.  They  tugged  away;  the  corpse 
lifted,  heaved,  toppled,  flopped  into  the  grave,  and  the  two 
officers,  straightening,  looked  again  at  each  other — they  were 
always  looking  at  each  other.  They  sighed  with  relief. 

The  adjutant  said,  "I  suppose  we  should — we  should  say 
something.  Do  you  know  the  service,  Tim?" 

"They  don't  read  the  service  until  the  grave  is  filled  in," 
said  Lean,  pressing  his  lips  to  an  academic  expression. 

"Don't  they?"  said  the  adjutant,  shocked  that  he  had 
made  the  mistake.  "Oh,  well,"  he  cried,  suddenly,  "let  us — 
let  us  say  something — while  he  can  hear  us." 

"All  right,"  said  Lean.  "Do  you  know  the  service?" 

"I  can't  remember  a  line  of  it,"  said  the  adjutant. 

Lean  was  extremely  dubious.  "I  can  repeat  two  lines, 
but " 

"Well,  do  it,"  said  the  adjutant.  "Go  as  far  as  you  can. 
That's  better  than  nothing.  And  the  beasts  have  got  our 
range  exactly." 

Lean  looked  at  his  two  men.  "Attention,"  he  barked.  The 
privates  came  to  attention  with  a  click,  looking  much  ag- 
grieved. The  adjutant  lowered  his  helmet  to  his  knee.  Lean, 
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bareheaded,  stood  over  thegrave.  The  Rostina  sharpshooters 
fired  briskly. 

"O  Father,  our  friend  has  sunk  in  the  deep  waters  of  death, 
but  his  spirit  has  leaped  toward  Thee  as  the  bubble  arises 
from  the  lips  of  the  drowning.  Perceive,  we  beseech,  O  Father, 
the  little  flying  bubble,  and " 

Lean,al though  husky  and  ashamed,  had  suffered  no  hesi- 
tation up  to  this  point,  but  he  stopped  with  a  hopeless  feeling 
and  looked  at  the  corpse. 

The  adjutant  moved  uneasily.  "And  from  Thy  superb 
heights "  he  began,  and  then  he  too  came  to  an  end. 

"And  from  Thy  superb  heights/'  said  Lean. 

The  adjutant  suddenly  remembered  a  phrase  in  the  back 
part  of  the  Spitzbergen  burial  service,  and  he  exploited  it 
with  the  triumphant  manner  of  a  man  who  has  recalled 
everything,  and  can  go  on. 

"O  God,  have  mercy " 

"O  God,  have  mercy — — "  said  Lean. 

"Mercy,"  repeated  the  adjutant,  in  quick  failure. 

"Mercy,"  said  Lean.  And  then  he  was  moved  by  some 
violence  of  feeling,  for  he  turned  suddenly  upon  his  two  men 
and  tigerishly  said,  "Throw  the  dirt  in." 

The  fire  of  the  Rostina  sharpshooters  was  accurate  and 
continuous. 

One  of  the  aggrieved  privates  came  forward  with  his  shovel. 
He  lifted  his  first  shovel-load  of  earth,  and  for  a  moment 
of  inexplicable  hesitation  it  was  held  poised  above  this  corpse, 
which  from  its  chalk-blue  face  looked  keenly  out  from  the 
grave.  Then  the  soldier  emptied  his  shovel  on — on  the  feet. 
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Timothy  Lean  felt  as  if  tons  had  been  swiftly  lifted  from 
off  his  forehead.  He  had  felt  that  perhaps  the  private  might 
empty  the  shovel  on — on  the  face.  It  had  been  emptied  on 
the  feet.  There  was  a  great  point  gained  there — ha,  ha ! — the 
firstshovelfulhadbeenemptiedonthe  feet.  How  satisfactory! 

The  adjutant  began  to  babble.  "Well,  of  course — a  man 
we've  messed  with  all  these  years — impossible — you  can't, 
you  know,  leave  your  intimate  friends  rotting  on  the  field. 
Go  on,  for  God's  sake,  and  shovel,  you." 

The  man  with  the  shovel  suddenly  ducked,  grabbed 
his  left  arm  with  his  right  hand,  and  looked  at  his  officer 
for  orders.  Lean  picked  the  shovel  from  the  ground.  "Go 
to  the  rear,"  he  said  to  the  wounded  man.  He  also  ad- 
dressed the  other  private.  "You  get  under  cover,  too;  I'll 
finish  this  business." 

The  wounded  man  scrambled  hard  still  for  the  top  of  the 
ridge  without  devoting  any  glances  to  the  direction  from 
whence  the  bullets  came,  and  the  other  man  followed  at  an 
equal  pace;  but  he  was  different,  in  that  he  looked  back 
anxiously  three  times. 

This  is  merely  the  way — often — of  the  hit  and  unhit. 

Timothy  Lean  filled  the  shovel,  hesitated,  and  then,  in  a 
movement  which  was  like  a  gesture  of  abhorrence,  he  flung 
the  dirt  into  the  grave,  and  as  it  landed  it  made  a  sound — 
plop.  Lean  suddenly  stopped  and  mopped  his  brow — a  tired 
labourer. 

"Perhaps  we  have  been  wrong,"  said  the  adjutant.  His 
glance  wavered  stupidly.  "It  might  have  been  better  if  we 
hadn't  buried  him  just  at  this  time.  Of  course,  if  we  advance 
to-morrow  the  body  would  have  been " 
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"Damn  you,"  said  Lean,  "shut  your  mouth."  He  was  not 
the  senior  officer. 

He  again  filled  the  shovel  and  flung  the  earth.  Always  the 
earth  made  that  sound — plop.  For  a  space  Lean  worked  fran- 
tically, like  a  man  digging  himself  out  of  danger. 

Soon  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  chalk-blue  face. 
Lean  filled  the  shovel. "Good  God,"  he  cried  to  the  adjutant. 
"Why  didn't  you  turn  him  somehow  when  you  put  him  in? 
This "  Then  Lean  began  to  stutter. 

The  adjutant  understood.  He  was  pale  to  the  lips.  "Go 
on,  man,"  he  cried,  beseechingly,  almost  in  a  shout. 

Lean  swung  back  the  shovel .  1 1  went  forward  in  a  pendulum 
curve.  When  the  earth  landed  it  made  a  sound — plop. 
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JLhe  Congress,  sitting  at  Philadelphia,  had  voted  our  Wyo- 
ming country  two  companies  of  infantry  for  its  protection 
against  the  Indians,  with  the  single  provision  that  we  raise 
the  men  and  arm  them  ourselves.  This  was  not  too  brave  a 
gift,  but  no  one  could  blame  the  poor  Congress,  and  indeed 
one  could  wonder  that  they  found  occasion  to  think  of  us  at 
all,  since  at  the  time  every  gentleman  of  them  had  his  coat- 
tails  gathered  high  in  his  hands  in  readiness  for  flight  to 
Baltimore.  But  our  two  companies  of  foot  were  no  sooner 
drilled,  equipped,  and  in  readiness  to  defend  the  colony  than 
they  were  ordered  off  down  to  the  Jerseys  to  join  General 
Washington.  So  it  can  be  seen  what  service  Congress  did  us 
in  the  way  of  protection.  Thus  the  Wyoming  valley,  sixty 
miles  deep  in  the  wilderness,  held  its  log  houses  full  of  little 
besides  mothers,  maids,  and  children.  To  the  clamour  against 
this  situation  the  badgered  Congress  could  only  reply  by 
the  issue  of  another  generous  order,  directing  that  one  full 
company  of  foot  be  raised  in  the  town  of  Westmoreland  for 
the  defence  of  said  town,  and  that  the  said  company  find 
their  own  arms,  ammunition,  and  blankets.  Even  people 
with  our  sense  of  humour  could  not  laugh  at  this  joke. 

When  the  first  two  companies  were  forming,  I  had  thought 
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to  join  one,  but  my  father  forbade  me,  saying  that  I  was  too 
young,  although  I  was  full  sixteen,  tall,  and  very  strong.  So 
it  turned  out  that  I  was  not  off  fighting  with  Washington's 
army  when  Butler  with  his  rangers  and  Indians  raided  Wyo- 
ming. Perhaps  I  was  in  the  better  place  todo  my  duty,  if  I  could. 

When  wandering  Indians  visited  the  settlements,  their 
drunkenness  and  insolence  were  extreme,  but  the  few  white 
men  remained  calm,  and  often  enough  pretended  oblivion 
to  insults  which,  because  of  their  wives  and  families,  they 
dared  not  attempt  to  avenge.  In  my  own  family,  my  father's 
imperturbability  wasscarcesuperiortomymother'scoolness, 
and  such  was  our  faith  in  them  that  we  twelve  children  also 
seemed  to  be  fearless.  Neighbour  after  neighbour  came  to 
my  father  in  despair  of  the  defenceless  condition  of  the  valley, 
declaring  that  they  were  about  to  leave  everything  and  flee 
over  the  mountains  to  Stroudsberg.  Myfather  always  wished 
them  God-speed  and  said  no  more.  If  they  urged  him  to  fly 
also,  he  usually  walked  away  from  them. 

Finally  there  came  a  time  when  all  the  Indians  vanished. 
We  rather  would  have  had  them  tipsy  and  impudent  in  the 
settlements;  we  knew  what  their  disappearance  portended. 
It  was  the  serious  sign.  Too  soon  the  news  came  that  "Indian 
Butler"  was  on  his  way. 

The  valley  was  vastly  excited.  People  with  their  smaller 
possessions  flocked  into  the  blockhouses,  and  militia  officers 
rode  everywhere  to  rally  every  man.  A  small  force  of  Conti- 
nentals— regulars  of  the  line — had  joined  our  people,  and 
the  little  army  was  now  under  the  command  of  a  Continental 
officer,  Major  Zebulon  Butler. 

I  had  thought  that  with  all  this  hubbub  of  an  impending 
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life-and-death  struggle  in  the  valley  my  father  would  allow 
the  work  of  our  farm  to  slacken.  But  in  this  I  was  notably 
mistaken.  The  milking  and  the  feeding  and  the  work  in  the 
fields  went  on  as  if  there  never  had  been  an  Indian  south  of 
the  Canadas.  My  mother  and  my  sisters  continued  to  cook, 
to  wash,  to  churn,  to  spin,  to  dye,  to  mend,  to  make  soap, 
to  make  maple  sugar.  Just  before  the  break  of  each  day  my 
younger  brother  Andrew  and  myself  tumbled  out  for  some 
eighteen  hours*  work,  and  woe  to  us  if  we  departed  the  length 
of  a  dog's  tail  from  the  laws  which  our  father  had  laid  down. It 
was  a  life  with  which  I  was  familiar,  but  it  did  seem  to  me 
that  with  the  Indians  almost  upon  us  he  might  have  allowed 
me,  at  least,  to  go  to  the  Fort  and  see  our  men  drilling. 

But  one  morning  we  aroused  as  usual  at  his  call  at  the 
foot  of  the  ladder,  and,  dressing  more  quickly  than  Andrew,  I 
climbed  down  from  the  loft  to  find  my  father  seated  by  a 
blazing  fire  reading  by  its  light  in  his  Bible. 

"Son,"  said  he. 

"Yes,  father?" 

"Go  and  fight." 

Without  a  word  more  I  made  hasty  preparation.  It  was 
the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  had  a  feeling  that  my  father 
would  change  his  mind.  So  strong  was  this  fear  that  I  did 
not  even  risk  a  good-bye  to  my  mother  and  sisters.  At  the 
end  of  the  clearing  I  looked  back.  The  door  of  the  house  was 
open  and  in  the  blazing  light  of  the  fire  I  saw  my  father 
seated  as  I  had  left  him. 

At  Forty  Fort  I  found  between  three  and  four  hundred 
under  arms,  while  the  stockade  itself  was  crowded  with  old 
men  and  women  and  children.  Many  of  my  acquaintances 
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welcomed  me;  indeed,  I  seemed  to  know  everybody  save  a 
number  of  the  Continental  officers.  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler 
was  in  chief  command,  while  directly  under  him  was  Colonel 
Denison,  a  man  of  the  valley,  and  much  respected.  Colonel 
Denison  asked  news  of  my  father,  whose  temper  he  well 
knew.  He  said  to  me:  "If  God  spares  Nathan  Denison  I  shall 
tell  that  obstinate  old  fool  my  true  opinion  of  him.  He  will 
get  himself  and  all  his  family  butchered  and  scalped." 

I  joined  Captain  Bidlack's  company,  for  the  reason  that  a 
number  of  my  friends  were  in  it.  Every  morning  we  were 
paraded  and  drilled  in  the  open  ground  before  the  Fort, 
and  I  learned  to  present  arms  and  to  keep  my  heels  together, 
although  to  this  day  I  have  never  been  able  to  see  any  point  to 
these  accomplishments,  and  there  was  very  little  of  the  pre- 
senting of  arms  or  of  the  keeping  together  of  heels  in  the  battle 
which  followed  these  drills.  I  may  say  truly  that  I  would  now 
be  much  more  grateful  to  Captain  Bidlack  if  he  had  taught 
us  to  run  like  a  wild  horse. 

There  was  considerable  friction  between  the  officers  of 
our  militia  and  the  Continental  officers.  I  believe  the  Conti- 
nental officers  had  stated  themselves  as  being  in  favour  of  a 
cautious  policy,  whereas  the  men  of  the  valley  were  almost 
unanimous  in  their  desire  to  meet  Indian  Butler  more 
than  half-way.  They  knew  the  country,  they  said,  and  they 
knew  the  Indians,  and  they  deduced  that  the  proper  plan 
was  to  march  forth  and  attack  the  British  force  near  the 
head  of  the  valley.  Some  of  the  more  hot-headed  ones  rather 
openly  taunted  the  Conti  nentals,  but  these  veterans  of  Wash- 
ington's army  remained  silent  and  composed  amid  more  or 
less  wildness  of  talk.  My  own  concealed  opinions  were  that, 
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although  our  people  were  brave  and  determined,  they  had 
much  better  allow  the  Continental  officers  to  manage  the 
valley's  affairs. 

At  the  end  of  June  we  heard  the  news  that  Colonel  John 
Butler,  with  some  four  hundred  British  and  Colonial  troops, 
which  he  called  the  Rangers,  and  with  about  five  hundred 
Indians,  had  entered  the  valley  at  its  head  and  taken  Fort 
Wintermoot  after  an  opposition  of  a  perfunctory  character. 
I  could  present  arms  very  well,  but  I  do  not  think  that  I 
could  yet  keep  my  heels  together.  But  Indian  Butler  was 
marching  upon  us,  and  even  Captain  Bidlack  refrained  from 
being  annoyed  at  my  refractory  heels. 

The  officers  held  councils  of  war,  but  in  truth  both  fort 
and  camp  rang  with  a  discussion  in  which  everybody  joined 
with  great  vigour  and  endurance.  I  may  except  the  Conti- 
nental officers,  who  told  us  what  they  thought  we  should  do, 
and  then,declaringthattherewasnomoretobesaid,  remained 
in  a  silence  which  I  thought  was  rather  grim.  The  result 
was  that  on  the  3rd  of  July  our  force  of  about  three  hundred 
men  marched  away,  amid  the  roll  of  drums  and  the  proud 
career  of  flags,  to  meet  Indian  Butler  and  his  two  kinds 
of  savages.  There  yet  remains  with  me  a  vivid  recollection  of  a 
close  row  of  faces  above  the  stockade  of  Forty  Fort  which 
viewed  our  departure  with  that  profound  anxiety  which  only 
an  imminent  danger  of  murder  and  scalping  can  produce.  I 
myself  was  never  particularly  afraid  of  the  Indians,  for  to 
my  mind  the  great  and  almost  the  only  military  virtue  of 
the  Indians  was  that  they  were  silent  men  in  the  woods.  If 
they  were  met  squarely  on  terms  approaching  equality, 
they  could  always  be  whipped.  But  it  was  another  matter 
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to  a  fort  filled  with  women  and  children  and  cripples,  to 
whom  the  coming  of  the  Indians  spelled  pillage,  arson,  and 
massacre.  The  British  sent  against  us  in  those  days  some 
curious  upholders  of  the  honour  of  the  King,  and  although 
Indian  Butler,  who  usually  led  them,  afterward  contended 
that  everything  was  performed  with  decency  and  care  for 
the  rules,  we  always  found  that  those  of  our  dead  whose 
bodies  we  recovered  invariably  lacked  hair  on  the  tops  of 
their  heads,  and  if  worse  wasn't  done  to  them  we  wouldn't 
even  use  the  word  mutilate. 

Colonel  Zebulon  Butler  rode  along  the  column  when  we 
halted  once  for  water.  I  looked  at  him  eagerly,  hoping  to 
read  in  his  face  some  sign  of  his  opinions.  But  on  the  soldierly 
mask  I  could  read  nothing,  although  I  am  certain  now  that 
he  felt  that  the  fools  among  us  were  going  to  get  us  well 
beaten.  But  there  was  no  vacillation  in  the  direction  of  our 
march.  We  went  straight  until  we  could  hear  through  the 
woods  the  infrequent  shots  of  our  leading  party  at  retreating 
Indian  scouts. 

OurColonelButlerthensentforwardfourofhisbestofHcers, 
who  reconnoitred  the  ground  in  the  enemy's  front  like  so 
many  engineers  marking  the  place  for  a  bastion.  Then  each 
of  the  six  companies  were  told  their  place  in  the  line.  We  of 
Captain  Bidlack's  company  were  on  the  extreme  right.  Then 
we  formed  in  line  and  marched  into  battle,  with  me  burning 
with  the  high  resolve  to  kill  Indian  Butler  and  bear  his  sword 
into  Forty  Fort,  while  at  the  same  time  I  was  much  shaken 
lest  one  of  Indian  Butler's  Indians  might  interfere  with  the 
noble  plan.  We  moved  stealthily  among  the  pine-trees,  and  I 
could  not  forbear  looking  constantly  to  right  and  left  to 
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make  certain  that  everybody  was  of  the  same  mind  about 
this  advance.  With  our  Captain  Bidlack  wasCaptain  Durkee 
of  the  regulars.  He  was  also  a  valley  man,  and  it  seemed 
that  every  time  I  looked  behind  me  I  met  the  calm  eye  of 
this  officer,  and  I  came  to  refrain  from  looking  behind  me. 

Still,  I  was  very  anxious  to  shoot  Indians,  and  if  I  had 
doubted  my  ability  in  this  direction  I  would  have  done  my- 
self a  great  injustice,  for  I  could  drive  a  nail  to  the  head 
with  a  rifle-ball  at  respectable  range.  I  contend  that  I  was 
not  at  all  afraid  of  the  enemy,  but  I  much  feared  that  certain  ot 
my  comrades  would  change  their  minds  abou  t  the  expediency 
of  battle  on  July  3,  1778. 

But  our  company  was  as  steady  and  straight  as  a  fence. 
I  do  not  know  who  first  saw  dodging  figures  in  the  shadows 
of  the  trees  in  our  front.  The  first  fire  we  received,  however, 
was  from  our  flank,  where  some  hidden  Indians  were  yelling 
and  firing,  firing  and  yelling.  We  did  not  mindthewar-whoops. 
We  had  heard  too  many  drunken  Indians  in  the  settlements 
before  the  war.  They  wounded  the  lieutenant  of  the  company 
next  to  ours,  and  a  moment  later  they  killed  Captain  Durkee. 
But  we  were  steadily  advancing  and  firing  regular  volleys 
into  the  shifting  frieze  of  figures  before  us.  The  Indians  gave 
their  cries  as  if  the  imps  of  Hades  had  given  tongue  to  their 
emotions.  They  fell  back  before  us  so  rapidly  and  so  cleverly 
that  one  had  to  watch  his  chance  as  the  Indians  sped  from 
tree  to  tree.  I  had  a  sudden  burst  of  rapture  that  they  were 
beaten,  and  this  was  accentuated  when  I  stepped  over  the 
body  of  an  Indian  whose  forehead  had  a  hole  in  i  t  as  squarely  in 
the  middle  as  if  the  location  had  been  previously  surveyed. 
In  short,  we  were  doing  extremely  well. 
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Soon  we  began  to  see  the  slower  figures  ofwhite  men  through 
the  trees,  and  it  is  only  honest  to  say  that  they  were  easier  to 
shoot.  I  myself  caught  sight  of  a  fine  officer  in  a  uniform  that 
seemed  of  green  and  buff.  His  sword-belt  was  fastened  by  a 
great  shining  brass  plate,  and,  no  longer  feeling  the  elegancies 
of  marksmanship,  I  fired  at  the  brass  plate.  Such  was  the 
conformation  of  the  ground  between  us  that  he  disappeared 
as  if  he  had  sunk  in  the  sea.  We,  all  of  us,  were  loading  behind 
the  trees  and  then  charging  ahead  with  fullest  confidence. 

But  suddenly  from  our  own  left  came  wild  cries  from  our 
men,  while  at  the  same  time  the  yells  of  Indians  redoubled 
in  that  direction.  Our  rush  checked  itself  instinctively.  The 
cries  rolled  toward  us.  Once  I  heard  a  word  that  sounded 
like  "Quarte."  Then,  to  be  truthful,  our  line  wavered.  I  heard 
Captain  Bidlack  give  an  angry  and  despairing  shout,  and  I 
think  he  was  killed  before  he  finished  it. 

Inaword,ourleftwinghadgone  topieces.lt  was  in  complete 
rout.  I  know  not  the  truth  of  the  matter;  but  it  seems  that 
Colonel  Denison  had  given  an  order  which  was  misinter- 
preted for  the  order  to  retreat.  At  any  rate,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  how  fast  the  left  wing  ran  away. 

We  ran  away  too.  The  company  on  our  immediate  left 
was  the  company  of  regulars,  and  I  remember  some  red- 
faced  and  powder-stained  men  bellowing  at  me  contemptu- 
ously. That  company  stayed,  and,  for  the  most  part,  died. 
I  don't  know  what  they  mustered  when  we  left  the  Fort, 
but  from  the  battle  eleven  worn  and  ragged  men  emerged. 
In  my  running  was  wisdom.  The  country  was  suddenly  full 
of  fleet  Indians,  upon  us  with  the  tomahawk.  Behind  me  as  I 
ran  I  could  hear  the  screams  of  men  cleaved  to  the  earth.  I 
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think  the  first  things  that  most  of  us  discarded  were  our 
rifles.  Afterward,  upon  serious  reflection,  I  could  not  recall 
where  I  gave  my  rifle  to  the  grass. 

I  ran  for  the  river.  I  saw  some  of  our  own  men  running 
ahead  of  me,  and  I  envied  them.  My  point  of  contact  with 
the  river  was  the  top  of  a  high  bank.  But  I  did  not  hesitate 
to  leap  for  the  water  with  all  my  ounces  of  muscle.  I  struck 
out  strongly  for  the  other  shore.  I  expected  to  be  shot  in  the 
water.  Up-stream  and  down-stream  I  could  hear  the  crack 
of  rifles,  but  none  of  the  enemy  seemed  to  be  paying  direct 
heed  to  me.  I  swam  so  well  that  I  was  soon  able  to  put  my 
feet  on  the  slippery  round  stones  and  wade.  When  I  reached  a 
certain  sandy  beach,  I  lay  down  and  puffed  and  blew  my 
exhaustion.  I  watched  the  scene  on  the  river.  Indians  ap- 
peared in  groups  on  the  opposite  bank,  firing  at  various  heads 
of  my  comrades,  who,  like  me,  had  chosen  the  Susquehanna  as 
their  refuge.  I  saw  more  than  one  hand  fling  up  and  the  head 
turn  sideways  and  sink. 

I  set  out  for  home.  I  set  out  for  home  in  that  perfect  spirit  of 
dependence  which  I  had  always  felt  toward  my  father  and 
my  mother.  When  I  arrived  I  found  nobody  in  the  living- 
room  but  my  father,  seated  in  his  great  chair  and  reading 
his  Bible,  even  as  I  had  left  him. 

The  whole  shame  of  the  business  came  upon  me  suddenly. 
"Father,"  I  choked  out,  "we  have  been  beaten." 

"Ay,"  said  he,  "I  expected  it." 

II 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  July  3,  my  mother  said: 
"We  had  best  take  the  children  and  go  into  the  Fort." 
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But  my  father  replied:  "I  will  not  go.  I  will  not  leave  my 
property.  All  that  I  have  in  the  world  is  here,  and  if  the 
savages  destroy  it  they  may  as  well  destroy  me  also." 

My  mother  said  no  other  word.  Our  household  was  ever 
given  to  stern  silence,  and  such  was  my  training  that  it  did 
not  occur  to  me  to  reflect  that  if  my  father  cared  for  his 
property  it  was  not  my  property,  and  I  was  entitled  to  care 
somewhat  for  my  life. 

ColonelDenisonwastruetothewordwhichhehadpassedto 
me  at  the  Fort  before  the  battle.  He  sent  a  messenger  to  my 
father,  and  this  messenger  stood  in  the  middle  of  our  living- 
room  and  spake  with  a  clear,  indifferent  voice.  "Colonel 
Denison  bids  me  come  here  and  say  that  John  Bennet  is  a 
wicked  man,  and  the  blood  of  his  own  children  will  be  upon 
his  head."  As  usual,  my  father  said  nothing.  After  the  mes- 
senger had  gone,  he  remained  silent  for  hours  in  his  chair  by  the 
fire,  and  this  stillness  was  so  impressive  to  his  family  that 
even  my  mother  walked  on  tiptoe  as  she  went  about  her 
work.  After  this  long  time  my  father  said,  "Mary !" 

Mother  halted  and  looked  at  him.  Father  spoke  slowly, 
and  as  if  every  word  was  wrested  from  him  with  violent 
pangs.  "Mary,  you  take  thegirlsandgo  to  the  Fort.  I  and  Solo- 
mon andAndrewwill  go  over  the  mountains  to  Stroudsberg." 

Immediately  my  mother  called  us  all  to  set  about  packing 
such  things  as  could  be  taken  to  the  Fort.  And  by  nightfall 
we  had  seen  them  within  its  palisade,  and  my  father,  myself, 
and  my  little  brother  Andrew,  who  was  only  eleven  years 
old,  were  off  over  the  hills  on  a  long  march  to  the  Delaware 
settlements.  FatherandIhadourrifles,butweseldomdared  to 
fire  them,  because  of  the  roving  bands  of  Indians.  We  lived 
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as  well  as  we  could  on  blackberries  and  raspberries.  For  the 
most  part,  poor  little  Andrew  rode  first  on  the  back  of  my 
father  and  then  on  my  back.  He  was  a  good  little  man,  and 
only  cried  when  he  would  wake  in  the  dead  of  night  very 
cold  and  very  hungry.  Then  my  father  would  wrap  him  in 
an  old  grey  coat  that  was  so  famous  in  the  Wyoming  country 
that  there  was  not  even  an  Indian  who  did  not  know  of  it. 
Butthisacthedidwithoutanydirectdisplayoftenderness,for 
the  fear,  I  suppose,  that  he  would  weaken  little  Andrew's 
growing  manhood.  Now,  in  these  days  of  safety,  and  even 
luxury,  I  often  marvel  at  the  iron  spirit  of  the  people  of  my 
young  days.  My  father,  without  his  coat  and  no  doubt  very 
cold,  would  then  sometimes  begin  to  pray  to  his  God  in  the 
wilderness,  but  in  low  voice,  because  of  the  Indians.  It  was 
July,  but  even  July  nights  are  cold  in  the  pine  mountains, 
breathing  a  chill  which  goes  straight  to  the  bones. 

Butitisnotmy  intention  togivein  thissection  theordinary 
adventures  of  the  masculine  part  of  my  family.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  my  mother  and  the  girls  were  undergoing  in  Forty 
Fort  trials  which  made  as  nothing  the  happenings  on  our 
journey,  which  ended  in  safety. 

My  mother  and  her  small  flock  were  no  sooner  established 
in  the  crude  quarters  within  the  palisade  than  negotiations 
were  opened  between  Colonel  Denison  and  Colonel  Zebulon 
Butler  on  the  American  side,  and  Indian  Butler  on  the 
British  side,  for  the  capitulation  of  the  Fort  with  such  arms 
and  military  stores  as  it  contained,  the  lives  of  the  settlers 
to  be  strictly  preserved.  But  Indian  Butler  did  not  seem 
to  feel  free  to  promise  safety  for  the  lives  of  the  Continental 
Butler  and  the  pathetic  little  fragment  of  the  regular  troops. 
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These  men  always  fought  so  well  against  the  Indians  that 
whenever  the  Indians  could  get  them  at  their  mercy  there 
was  small  chance  of  any  thing  but  a  massacre.  So  every  regular 
left  before  the  surrender;  and  I  fancy  that  Colonel  Zebulon 
Butler  considered  himself  a  much  abused  man,  for  if  we  had 
left  ourselves  entirely  under  his  direction  there  is  no  doubt 
that  we  could  have  saved  the  valley.  He  had  taken  us  out 
on  July  3  because  our  militia  officers  had  almost  threatened 
him.  In  the  end  he  had  said:  "Very  well,  I  can  go  as  far  as 
any  of  you."  I  was  always  on  Butler's  side  of  the  argument, 
but  owing  to  the  singular  arrangement  of  circumstances, 
my  opinion  at  the  age  of  sixteen  counted  upon  neither  the 
one  side  nor  the  other. 

The  Fort  was  left  in  charge  of  Colonel  Denison.  He  had 
stipulated  before  the  surrender  that  no  Indians  should  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  stockade  and  molest  these  poor  families  of 
women  whose  fathers  and  brothers  were  either  dead  or  fled 
over  the  mountains,  unless  their  physical  debility  had  been 
such  that  they  were  able  neither  to  get  killed  in  the  battle 
nor  to  take  the  long  trail  to  the  Delaware.  Of  course,  this 
excepts  those  men  who  were  with  Washington. 

ForseveraldaystheIndians,obedienttotheBritishofficers, 
kept  out  of  the  Fort,  but  soon  they  began  to  enter  in  small 
bands  and  went  sniffing  and  poking  in  every  corner  to  find 
plunder.  Our  people  had  hidden  everything  as  well  as  they 
were  able,  and  for  a  period  little  was  stolen.  My  mother 
told  me  that  the  first  thing  of  importance  to  go  was  Colonel 
Denison's  hunting-shirt,  made  of  "fine  forty"  linen.  It  had  a 
double  cape,  and  was  fringed  about  the  cape  and  about  the 
wristbands.  Colonel  Denison  at  the  time  was  in  my  mother's 
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cabin.  An  Indian  entered  and,  rolling  a  thieving  eye  about 
theplace,sightedfirstofalltheremarkableshirtwhich  Colonel 
Denison  was  wearing.  He  seized  the  shirt  and  began  to  tug, 
while  the  Colonel  backed  away,  tugging  and  protesting  at 
the  same  time.  The  womenfolk  saw  at  once  that  the  Colonel 
would  be  tomahawked  if  he  did  not  give  up  his  shirt,  and 
they  begged  him  to  do  it.  He  finally  elected  not  to  be  toma- 
hawked, and  came  out  of  his  shirt.  While  my  mother  un- 
buttoned the  wristbands,  the  Colonel  cleverly  dropped  into 
the  lap  of  a  certain  Polly  Thornton  a  large  packet  of  Conti- 
nental bills,  and  his  money  was  thus  saved  for  the  settlers. 

Colonel  Denison  had  several  stormy  interviews  with  In- 
dian Butler,  and  the  British  commander  finally  ended  in 
frankly  declaring  that  he  could  do  nothing  with  the  Indians 
at  all.  They  were  beyond  control,  and  the  defenceless  people  in 
the  Fort  would  have  to  take  the  consequence. I  do  not  mean 
that  Colonel  Denison  was  trying  to  recover  his  shirt;  I  mean 
that  he  was  objecting  to  a  situation  which  was  now  almost 
unendurable.  I  wish  to  record  also  that  the  Colonel  lost  a 
large  beaver  hat.  In  both  cases  he  willed  to  be  tomahawked 
and  killed  rather  than  suffer  the  indignity,  but  mother  pre- 
vailed over  him.  I  must  confess  to  this  discreet  age  that  my 
mother  engaged  in  fisticuffs  with  a  squaw.  This  squaw  came 
intothecabinand,wi  thou  tpreliminarydiscussion, attempted 
to  drag  from  my  mother  the  petticoat  she  was  wearing.  My 
motherforgotthefineadviceshehadgiventoColonelDenison. 
Sheproceededtobeatthesquawoutofthecabin,  and  although 
the  squaw  appealed  to  some  warriors  who  were  standing  wi  th- 
out,  the  warriors  only  laughed,  and  my  mother  kept  her 
petticoat. 
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The  Indians  took  the  feather  beds  of  thepeople  and,  ripping 
them  open,  flung  the  feathers  broadcast.  Then  they  stuffed 
these  sacks  full  of  plunder  and  flung  them  across  the  backs 
of  such  of  the  settlers'  horses  as  they  had  been  able  to  find. 
In  the  old  days  my  mother  had  had  a  side-saddle,  of  which 
she  was  very  proud  when  she  rode  to  meeting  on  it.  She 
had  also  a  brilliant  scarlet  cloak,  which  every  lady  had  in 
those  days,  and  which  I  can  remember  as  one  of  the  admi- 
rations of  my  childhood.  One  day  my  mother  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  a  squaw  ride  off  from  the  Fort  with  this 
prize  saddle  reversed  on  a  small  nag,  and  with  the  proud 
squaw  thus  mounted  wearing  the  scarlet  cloak,  also  reversed. 
My  sister  Martha  told  me  afterward  that  they  laughed,  even 
in  their  misfortunes.  A  little  later  they  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  the  smoke  from  our  house  and  barn  arising  over 
the  tops  of  the  trees. 

When  the  Indians  first  began  their  pillaging,  an  old  Mr. 
Sutton,  who  occupied  a  cabin  near  my  mother's  cabin,  antic- 
ipated them  by  donning  all  his  best  clothes.  He  had  had  a 
theory  that  the  Americans  would  be  free  to  retain  the  clothes 
that  they  wore.  And  his  best  happened  to  be  a  suit  of  Quaker 
grey,  from  beaver  to  boots,  in  which  he  had  been  married. 
Not  long  afterward  my  mother  and  my  sisters  saw  passing 
the  door  an  Indian  arrayed  in  Quaker  grey,  from  beaver  to 
boots.  The  only  odd  thing  which  impressed  them  was  that 
the  Indian  had  appended  to  the  dress  a  long  string  of  Yankee 
scalps.  Sutton  was  a  good  Quaker,  and  if  he  had  been  wearing 
the  suit  there  would  have  been  no  string  of  scalps. 

Theywere,infact,badgered,insulted,robbedbytheIndians 
so  openly  that  the  British  officers  would  not  come  into  the 
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Fort  at  all.  They  stayed  in  their  camp,  affecting  to  be  ignorant 
of  what  was  happening.  It  was  about  all  they  could  do.  The 
Indians  had  only  one  idea  of  war,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
reason  with  them  when  they  were  flushed  with  victory  and 
stolen  rum. 

ThehandofFatefellheavilyupononeroguewhoseambition 
it  was  to  drink  everything  that  the  Fort  contained.  One 
day  he  inadvertently  came  upon  a  bottle  of  spirits  of  camphor, 
and  in  a  few  hours  he  was  dead. 

But  it  was  known  that  General  Washington  contemplated 
sending  a  strong  expedition  into  the  valley,  to  clear  it  of 
the  invaders  and  thrash  them.  Soon  there  were  no  enemies 
in  the  country  save  small  roving  parties  of  Indians,  who 
prevented  work  in  the  fields  and  burned  whatever  cabins 
the  earlier  torches  had  missed. 

The  first  large  party  to  come  into  the  valley  was  com- 
posed mainly  of  Captain  Spaulding's  company  of  regulars, 
and  at  its  head  rode  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler.  My  father, 
myself,  and  little  Andrew  returned  with  this  party,  to  set 
to  work  immediately  to  build  out  of  nothing  a  prosperity 
similar  to  that  which  had  vanished  in  the  smoke. 


Ill 

My  father  was  so  well  known  of  the  Indians  that,  as  I  was 
saying,  his  old  grey  coat  was  a  sign  through  the  northern 
country.  I  know  of  no  reason  for  this  save  that  he  was  honest 
and  obstreperously  minded  his  own  affairs,  and  could  fling  a 
tomahawk  better  than  the  best  Indian.  I  will  not  declare 
upon  how  hard  it  is  for  a  man  to  be  honest  and  to  mind  his 
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own  affairs,  but  I  fully  know  that  it  is  hard  to  throw  a  toma- 
hawk as  my  father  threw  it,  straighter  than  a  bullet  from  a 
duelling-pistol.  He  had  always  dealt  fairly  with  the  Indians, 
and  I  cannot  tell  why  they  hated  him  so  bitterly,  unless 
it  was  that  when  an  Indian  went  foolishly  drunk  my  father 
would  deplore  it  with  his  foot,  if  it  so  happened  that  the 
drunkenness  was  done  in  our  cabin.  It  is  true  to  say  that 
when  the  war  came,  a  singular  large  number  of  kicked  Indians 
journeyed  from  theCanadas  to  revisit  with  torch  and  knife 
the  scenes  of  the  kicking. 

If  people  had  thoroughly  known  my  father,  he  would  have 
had  no  enemies.  He  was  the  best  of  men.  He  had  a  code  of 
behaviour  for  himself,  and  for  the  whole  world  as  well.  If 
people  wished  his  good  opinion  they  only  had  to  do  exactly 
as  he  did,  and  to  have  his  views.  I  remember  that  once  my 
sister  Martha  made  me  a  waistcoat  of  rabbits'  skins,  and 
generally  it  was  considered  a  great  ornament.  But  one  day 
my  father  espied  me  in  it,  and  commanded  me  to  remove  it 
for  ever.  Its  appearance  was  indecent,  he  said,  and  such  a 
garment  tainted  the  soul  of  him  who  wore  it.  In  the  ensuing 
fortnight  a  poor  pedlar  arrived  from  the  Delaware,  who 
had  suffered  great  misfortunes  in  the  snows.  My  father  fed 
him  and  warmed  him,  and  when  he  gratefully  departed,  gave 
him  the  rabbits'-skin  waistcoat,  and  the  poor  man  went  off 
clothed  indecently  in  a  garment  that  would  taint  his  soul. 
Afterward,  in  a  daring  mood,  I  asked  my  father  why  he 
had  so  cursed  this  pedlar,  and  he  recommended  that  I  should 
study  my  Bible  more  closely,  and  there  read  that  my  own 
devious  ways  should  be  mended  before  I  sought  to  judge 
the  enlightened  acts  of  my  elders.  He  set  me  to  ploughing 
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the  upper  twelve  acres,  and  I  was  hardly  allowed  to  loose 
my  grip  of  the  plough-handles  until  every  furrow  was  drawn. 

The  Indians  called  my  father  "01'  Bennet,"  and  he  was 
known  broadcast  as  a  man  whose  doom  was  sealed  when 
the  redskins  caught  him.  As  I  have  said,  the  feeling  is  inex- 
plicable to  me.  But  Indians  who  had  been  ill-used  and  mal- 
treated by  downright  ruffians,  against  whom  revenge  could 
with  a  kind  of  propriety  be  directed — many  of  these  Indians 
avowedly  gave  up  a  genuine  wrong  in  order  to  direct  a  fuller 
attention  to  the  getting  of  my  father's  scalp.  This  most  unfair 
disposition  of  the  Indians  was  a  great,  deep  anxiety  to  all  of 
us  up  to  thetime  when  General  Sullivan  and  hisavengingarmy 
marched  through  the  valley  and  swept  our  tormentors  afar. 

And  yet  great  calamities  could  happen  in  our  valley  even 
after  the  coming  and  passing  of  General  Sullivan.  We  were 
partly  mistaken  inourgladness.The  British  forceof  Loyalists 
and  Indians  met  Sullivan  in  one  battle,  and,  finding  them- 
selves over-matched  and  beaten,  they  scattered  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  Loyalists,  for  the  most  part,  went  home,  but  the 
Indians  cleverly  broke  up  into  small  bands,  and  General 
Sullivan's  army  had  no  sooner  marched  beyond  the  Wyoming 
valley  than  some  of  these  small  bands  were  back  into  the 
valley,  plundering  outlying  cabins  and  shooting  people  from 
the  thickets  and  woods  that  bordered  the  fields. 

General  Sullivan  had  left  a  garrison  at  Wilkesbarre,  and 
at  this  time  we  lived  in  its  strong  shadow.  It  was  too  formi- 
dable for  the  Indians  to  attack,  and  it  could  protect  all  who 
valued  protection  enough  to  remain  under  its  wings,  but  it 
could  do  little  against  the  flying  small  bands.  My  father 
chafed  in  the  shelter  of  the  garrison.  His  best  lands  lay  be- 
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yond  Forty  Fort,  and  he  wanted  to  be  at  his  ploughing.  He 
made  several  brief  references  to  his  ploughing  that  led  us  to 
believe  that  his  ploughing  was  the  fundamental  principle  of 
life.  None  of  us  saw  any  means  of  contending  him.  My  sister 
Martha  began  to  weep,  but  it  no  more  mattered  than  if  she 
hadbeguntolaugh.Mymothersaidnothing.Ay,my  wonderful 
mother  said  nothing.  My  father  said  he  would  go  plough  some 
of  the  land  above  Forty  Fort.  Immediately  this  was  with  us 
some  sort  of  law.  It  was  like  a  rain,  or  a  wind,  or  a  drought. 

He  went,  of  course.  My  young  brother  Andrew  went  with 
him,  and  he  took  the  new  span  of  oxen  and  a  horse.  They 
began  to  plough  a  meadow  which  lay  in  a  bend  of  the  river 
above  Forty  Fort.  Andrew  rode  the  horse  hitched  ahead  of 
the  oxen.  At  a  certain  thicket  the  horse  shied  so  that  little 
Andrew  was  almost  thrown  down.  My  father  seemed  to  have 
begun  a  period  of  apprehension  at  this  time,  but  it  was  of 
no  service.  Four  Indians  suddenly  appeared  out  of  the  thicket. 
Swiftly,  and  in  silence,  they  pounced  with  tomahawk,  rifle, 
and  knife  upon  my  father  and  my  brother,  and  in  a  moment 
they  were  captives  of  the  redskins — that  fate  whose  very 
phrasing  was  a  thrill  to  the  heartofeverycolonist.lt  spelled 
death,  or  that  horrible  simple  absence,  vacancy,  mystery, 
which  is  harder  than  death. 

As  for  us,  he  had  told  my  mother  that  if  he  and  Andrew 
were  not  returned  at  sundown  she  might  construe  a  calamity. 
So  at  sundown  we  gave  the  news  to  the  Fort,  and  directly 
we  heard  the  alarm-gun  booming  out  across  the  dusk  like  a 
salute  to  thedeath  of  my  father,  a  solemn,  final  declaration.  At 
the  sound  of  this  gun  my  sisters  all  began  newly  to  weep. 
It  simply  defined  our  misfortune.  In  the  morning  a  party 
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was  sent  out,  which  came  upon  the  deserted  plough,  the 
oxen  calmly  munching,  and  the  horse  still  excited  and  af- 
frighted. The  soldiers  found  the  trail  of  four  Indians.  They 
followed  the  trail  some  distance  over  the  mountains,  but 
the  redskins  with  their  captives  had  a  long  start,  and  pur- 
suit was  but  useless.  The  result  of  this  expedition  was  that 
we  knew  at  least  that  father  and  Andrew  had  not  been  mas- 
sacred immediately.  But  in  those  days  this  was  a  most  meagre 
consolation.  It  was  better  to  wish  them  well  dead. 

My  father  and  Andrew  were  hurried  over  the  hills  at  a 
terrible  pace  by  the  four  Indians.  Andrew  told  me  afterward 
that  he  could  think  sometimes  that  he  was  dreaming  of  being 
carried  off  by  goblins.  The  redskins  said  no  word,  and  their 
moccasined  feet  made  no  sound.  They  were  like  evil  spirits. 
But  it  was  as  he  caught  glimpses  of  father's  pale  face,  every 
wrinkle  in  it  deepened  and  hardened,  that  Andrew  saw  every- 
thing in  its  light.  And  Andrew  was  but  thirteen  years  old. 
It  is  a  tender  age  at  which  to  be  burned  at  the  stake. 

In  time  the  party  came  upon  two  more  Indians,  who  had 
as  a  prisoner  a  man  named  Lebbeus  Hammond.  He  had  left 
Wilkesbarre  in  search  of  a  strayed  horse.  He  was  riding  the 
animal  back  to  the  Fort  when  the  Indians  caught  him.  He 
and  my  father  knew  each  other  well,  and  their  greeting  was 
like  them. 

"What!  Hammond!  You  here?" 

"Yes,  I'm  here." 

As  the  march  was  resumed,  the  principal  Indian  bestrode 
Hammond's  horse,  but  the  horse  was  very  high-nerved  and 
scared,  and  the  bridle  was  only  a  temporary  one  made  from 
hickory  withes.  There  was  no  saddle.  And  so  finally  the  prin- 
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cipal  Indian  came  off  with  a  crash,  alighting  with  exceeding 
severity  upon  his  head.  When  he  got  upon  his  feet  he  was  in 
such  a  rage  that  the  three  captives  thought  to  see  him  dash 
his  tomahawk  into  the  skull  of  the  trembling  horse,  and, 
indeed,  his  arm  was  raised  for  the  blow,  but  suddenly  he 
thought  better  of  it.  He  had  been  touched  by  a  real  point  of 
Indian  inspiration.  The  party  was  passing  a  swamp  at  the 
time,  so  he  mired  the  horse  almost  up  to  its  eyes,  and  left  it 
to  the  long  death. 

I  had  said  that  my  father  was  well  known  of  the  Indians, 
and  yet  I  have  to  announce  that  none  of  his  six  captors  knew 
him.  To  them  he  was  a  complete  stranger,  for  upon  camping 
the  first  night  they  left  my  father  unbound.  If  they  had  had 
any  idea  that  he  was  "OP  Bennet"  they  would  never  have 
left  him  unbound.  He  suggested  to  Hammond  that  they 
try  to  escape  that  night,  but  Hammond  seemed  not  to  care 
to  try  it  yet. 

In  time  they  met  a  party  of  over  forty  Indians,  commanded 
by  a  Loyalist.  In  that  band  there  were  many  who  knew  my 
father.  They  cried  out  with  rejoicing  when  they  perceived 
him.  "Ha !"  they  shouted,  "OP  Bennet !"  They  danced  about 
him,  making  gestures  expressive  of  the  torture.  Later  in  the 
day  my  father  accidentally  pulled  a  button  from  his  coat, 
and  an  Indian  took  it  from  him. 

My  father  asked  to  be  allowed  to  have  it  again,  for  he 
was  a  very  careful  man,  and  in  those  days  all  good  husbands 
were  trained  to  bring  home  the  loose  buttons.  The  Indians 
laughed,andexplainedthatamanwhowastodieatWyallusing 
— one  day's  march — need  not  be  particular  about  a  button. 

The  three  prisoners  were  now  sent  off  in  care  of  seven 
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Indians,  while  the  Loyalist  took  the  remainder  of  his  men 
down  the  valley  to  further  harass  the  settlers.  The  seven 
Indians  were  now  very  careful  of  my  father,  allowing  him 
scarce  a  wink.  Their  tomahawks  came  up  at  the  slightest 
sign.  At  the  camp  that  night  they  bade  the  prisoners  lie 
down,  and  then  placed  poles  across  them.  An  Indian  lay 
upon  either  end  of  these  poles.  My  father  managed,  however, 
to  let  Hammond  know  that  he  was  determined  to  make  an 
attempt  to  escape.  There  was  only  one  night  between  him 
and  the  stake,  and  he  was  resolved  to  make  what  use  he 
could  of  it.  Hammond  seems  to  have  been  dubious  from  the 
start,  but  the  men  of  that  time  were  not  daunted  by  broad 
risks.  In  his  opinion  the  rising  would  be  a  failure,  but  this 
did  not  prevent  him  from  agreeing  to  rise  with  his  friend. 
My  brother  Andrew  was  not  considered  at  all.  No  one  asked 
him  if  he  wanted  to  rise  against  the  Indians.  He  was  only  a 
boy,  and  supposed  to  obey  his  elders.  So,  as  none  asked  his 
views,  he  kept  them  to  himself;  but  I  wager  you  he  listened, 
all  ears,  to  the  furtive  consultations,  consultations  which 
were  mere  casual  phrases  at  times,  and  at  other  times  swift, 
brief  sentences  shot  out  in  a  whisper. 

The  band  of  seven  Indians  relaxed  in  vigilance  as  they 
approached  their  own  country,  and  on  the  last  night  from 
Wyallusing  the  Indian  part  of  the  camp  seemed  much  inclined 
to  take  deep  slumber  after  the  long  and  rapid  journey.  The 
prisoners  were  held  to  the  ground  by  poles  as  on  the  previous 
night,  and  then  the  Indians  pulled  their  blankets  over  their 
heads  and  passed  into  heavy  sleep.  One  old  warrior  sat  by 
the  fire  as  guard,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  a  singularly 
inefficient  man,  for  he  was  continually  drowsing,  and  if  the 
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captives  could  have  got  rid  of  the  poles  across  their  chests 
and  legs  they  would  have  made  their  flight  sooner. 

The  camp  was  on  a  mountain-side  amid  a  forest  of  lofty 
pines.  The  night  was  very  cold,  and  the  blasts  of  wind  swept 
down  upon  the  crackling,  resinous  fire.  A  few  stars  peeped 
through  the  feathery  pine  branches.  Deep  in  some  gulch 
could  be  heard  the  roar  of  a  mountain  stream .  At  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning  three  of  the  Indians  arose  and,  releasing  the 
prisoners,  commanded  them  to  mend  the  fire.  The  prisoners 
brought  dead  pine-branches;  the  ancient  warrior  on  watch 
sleepily  picked  away  with  his  knife  at  the  deer's  head  which  he 
had  roasted ;  the  other  Indians  retired  again  to  their  blankets, 
perhaps  each  depending  upon  the  others  for  the  exercise  of 
precautions.  Itwasatremendouslyslackbusiness;theIndians 
were  feeling  security  because  they  knew  that  the  prisoners 
were  too  wise  to  try  to  run  away. 

The  warrior  on  watch  mumbled  placidly  to  himself  as  he 
picked  at  the  deer's  head.  Then  he  drowsed  again,  just  the 
short  nap  of  a  man  who  had  been  up  too  long.  My  father 
stepped  quickly  to  a  spear,  and  backed  away  from  the  Indian ; 
then  he  drove  it  straight  through  his  chest.  The  Indian  raised 
himself  spasmodically,  and  then  collapsed  into  that  camp- 
fire  which  the  captives  had  made  burn  so  brilliantly,  and  as 
he  fell  he  screamed.  Instantly  his  blanket,  his  hair,  he  himself 
began  to  burn,  and  over  him  was  my  father  tugging  frantically 
to  get  the  spear  out  again. 

My  father  did  not  recover  the  spear.  1 1  had  so  gone  through 
the  old  warrior  that  it  could  not  readily  be  withdrawn,  and 
my  father  left  it. 

The  scream  of  the  watchman  instantly  aroused  the  other 
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warriors,  who,  as  they  scrambled  in  their  blankets,  found 
over  them  a  terrible  white-lipped  creature  with  an  axe — an 
axe,themostappallinglybrutalofweapons.Hammondburied 
his  weapon  in  the  head  of  the  leader  of  the  Indians  even  as 
themangaveouthisfirstgreatcry.Thesecondblowmissedan 
agile  warrior's  head,  but  caught  him  in  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
and  he  swung,  to  bury  his  face  in  the  red-hot  ashes  at  the 
edge  of  the  fire. 

MeanwhilemybrotherAndrewhadbeengallantlysnapping 
empty  guns.  In  fact  he  snapped  three  empty  guns  at  the 
Indians,  who  were  in  the  purest  panic.  He  did  not  snap  the 
fourth  gun,  but  took  it  by  the  barrel,  and,  seeing  a  warrior 
rush  past  him,  he  cracked  his  skull  with  the  clubbed  weapon. 
He  told  me,  however,  that  his  snapping  of  the  empty  guns 
was  effective,  because  it  made  the  Indians  jump  and  dodge. 

Well,  this  slaughter  continued  in  the  red  glare  of  the  fire 
on  the  lonely  mountain-side  until  two  shrieking  creatures 
ran  off  through  the  trees,  but  even  then  my  father  hurled  a 
tomahawk  with  all  his  strength.  It  struck  one  of  the  fleeing 
Indians  on  the  shoulder.  His  blanket  dropped  from  him, 
and  he  ran  on  practically  naked. 

The  three  whites  looked  at  each  other,  breathing  deeply. 
Their  work  was  plain  to  them  in  the  five  dead  and  dying 
Indians  underfoot.  They  hastily  gathered  weapons  and  moc- 
casins, and  in  six  minutes  from  the  time  when  my  father 
had  hurled  the  spear  through  the  Indian  sentinel  they  had 
started  to  make  their  way  back  to  the  settlements,  leaving 
the  camp-fire  to  burn  out  its  short  career  alone  amid  the  dead. 
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il  Jut  to  get  the  real  thing!"  cried  Vernall,  the  war-cor- 
respondent. "It  seems  impossible !  It  is  because  war  is  neither 
magnificent  nor  squalid;  it  is  simply  life,  and  an  expression 
of  life  can  always  evade  us.  We  can  never  tell  life,  one  to 
another,  although  sometimes  we  think  we  can." 

When  I  climbed  aboard  the  dispatch-boat  at  Key  West, 
the  mate  told  me  irritably  that  as  soon  as  we  crossed  the 
bar  we  would  find  ourselves  monkey-climbing  over  heavy 
seas.  It  wasn't  my  fault,  but  he  seemed  to  insinuate  that  it 
was  all  a  result  of  my  incapacity.  There  were  four  corre- 
spondents in  the  party.  The  leader  of  us  came  aboard  with  a 
huge  bunch  of  bananas,  which  he  hung  like  a  chandelier  in  the 
centre  of  the  tiny  cabin.  We  made  acquaintance  over,  around, 
and  under  this  bunch  of  bananas,  which  really  occupied  the 
cabin  as  a  soldier  occupies  a  sentry-box.  But  the  bunch  did 
not  become  really  aggressive  until  we  were  well  at  sea.  Then  it 
began  to  spar.  With  the  first  roll  of  the  ship,  it  launched  its 
honest  pounds  at  McCurdy  and  knocked  him  wildly  through 
the  door  to  the  deck  rail,  where  he  hung  cursing  hysterically. 
Without  a  moment's  pause,  it  made  for  me.  I  flung  myself 
headfirstinto  my  bunk  and  watched  thedemon  sweep  Brown- 
low  into  a  corner  and  wedge  his  knee  behind  a  sea-chest. 
Kary  gave  a  shrill  cry  and  fled.  The  bunch  of  bananas  swung  to 
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and  fro,  silent,  determined,  ferocious,  looking  for  more  men. 
It  had  cleared  a  space  for  itself.  My  comrades  looked  in  at 
the  door,  calling  upon  me  to  grab  the  thing  and  hold  it.  I 
pointed  out  to  them  the  security  and  comfort  of  my  position. 
They  were  angry.  Finally  the  mate  came  and  lashed  the 
thing  so  that  it  could  not  prowl  about  the  cabin  and  assault 
innocent  war-correspondents.  You  see?  War!  A  bunch  of 
bananas  rampant  because  the  ship  rolled. 

Inthatearlyperiodofthewarwewereforcedtocontinueour 
dreams.  And  we  were  all  dreamers,  envisioning  the  seas  with 
death-grapples,  ship  and  ship.  Even  the  navy  grew  cynical. 
Officers  on  the  bridge  lifted  their  megaphones  and  told  you 
in  resigned  voices  that  they  were  out  of  ice,  onions,  and  eggs. 
At  other  times,  they  would  shoot  quite  casually  at  us  with 
six-pounders.  This  industry  usually  progressed  in  the  night, 
but  it  sometimes  happened  in  the  day.  There  was  never  any 
resentment  on  our  side,  although  at  moments  there  was  some 
nervousness.  They  were  impressively  quick  with  their  lan- 
yards; our  means  of  replying  to  signals  were  correspondingly 
slow.  They  gave  you  opportunity  to  say,  "Heavenguard  me!" 
Then  they  shot.  But  we  recognized  the  propriety  of  it.  Every- 
thing was  correct  save  the  war,  which  lagged  and  lagged 
and  lagged.  It  did  not  play;  it  was  not  a  gory  giant;  it  was  a 
bunch  of  bananas  swung  in  the  middle  of  the  cabin. 

Oncewehadthehonourofbeingrammedatmidnightbythe 
U.S.S.  Machias.  In  fact  the  exceeding  industry  of  the  naval 
commanders  of  the  Cuban  blockading  fleet  caused  a  certain 
liveliness  to  at  times  penetrate  our  mediocre  existence.  We 
were  all  greatly  entertained  over  an  immediate  prospect  of 
being  either  killed  by  rapid-fire  guns,  cut  in  half  by  the  ram, 
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or  merely  drowned,  but  even  our  great  longing  for  diversion 
could  not  cause  us  to  ever  again  go  near  the  Machias  on  a 
dark  night.  We  had  sailed  from  Key  West  on  a  mission  that 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  coast  of  Cuba,  and,  steaming 
due  east  and  some  thirty-five  miles  from  the  Cuban  land, 
we  did  not  think  we  were  liable  to  an  affair  with  any  of  the 
fierce  American  cruisers.  Suddenly  a  familiar  signal  of  red 
and  white  lights  flashed  like  a  brooch  of  jewels  on  the  pall 
that  covered  the  sea.  It  was  far  away  and  tiny,  but  we  knew  all 
about  it.  It  was  the  electric  question  of  an  American  warship, 
and  it  demanded  a  swift  answer  in  kind.  The  man  behind 
the  gun !  What  about  the  man  in  front  of  the  gun?  The  warship 
signals  vanished,  and  the  sea  presented  nothing  but  a  smoky 
black  stretch  lit  with  the  hissing  white  tops  of  the  flying 
waves.  A  thin  line  of  flame  swept  from  a  gun. 

Thereafter  followed  oneof  those  silences  which  had  become 
so  peculiarly  instructive  to  the  blockade-runner.  Somewhere 
in  the  darkness  we  knew  that  a  slate-coloured  cruiser,  red 
below  the  water-line  and  with  a  gold  scroll  on  her  bows, 
was  flying  over  the  waves  toward  us,  while  upon  the  dark 
decks  the  men  stood  at  general  quarters  in  silence  about 
the  long  thin  guns,  and  it  was  the  law  of  life  and  death  that 
we  should  make  true  answer  in  about  the  twelfth  part  of  a 
second.  Now  I  shall  with  regret  disclose  a  certain  dreadful 
secret  of  the  dispatch-boat  service.  Our  signals,  far  from 
being  electric,  were  two  lanterns  which  we  kept  in  a  tub  and 
covered  with  a  tarpaulin.  The  tub  was  placed  just  forward 
of  the  pilot-house,  and  when  we  were  accosted  at  night  it 
was  everybody's  duty  to  scramble  wildly  for  the  tub  and 
grab  out  the  lanterns  and  wave  them.  It  amounted  to  a 
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slowness  of  speech.  I  remember  a  story  of  an  army  sentry 
who  upon  hearing  a  noise  in  his  front  one  dark  night  called 
his  usual  sharp  query.  "Halt — who's  there  ?  Halt  or  I'll  fire !" 
And  getting  no  immediate  response  he  fired  even  as  he  had 
said,  killing  a  man  with  a  hare-lip  who  unfortunately  could 
not  arrange  his  vocal  machinery  to  reply  in  season.  We 
were  something  like  a  boat  with  a  hare-lip.  And  sometimes 
it  was  very  trying  to  the  nerves. — The  pause  was  long.  Then 
a  voice  spoke  from  the  sea  through  a  megaphone.  It  was 
faint  but  clear.  "What  ship  is  that?"  No  one  hesitated  over 
his  answer  in  cases  of  this  kind.  Everybody  was  desirous  of 
imparting  fullestinformation.Therewasanotherpause.Then 
out  of  the  darkness  flew  an  American  cruiser,  silent  as  death, 
handledasferociouslyasifthedevilcommandedher.Againthe 
little  voice  hailed  from  the  bridge.  "What  ship  is  that?" 
Evidently  the  reply  to  the  first  hail  had  been  misunderstood 
or  not  heard.  This  time  the  voice  rang  with  menace,  menace  of 
immediate  and  certain  destruction,  and  the  last  word  was 
intoned  savagely  and  strangely  across  the  windy  darkness, 
as  if  the  officer  would  explain  that  the  cruiser  was  after  either 
fools  or  the  common  enemy.  The  yells  in  return  did  not  stop 
her.  She  was  hurling  herself  forward  to  ram  us  amidships, 
and  the  people  on  the  little  Three  Friends  looked  at  a  tall 
swooping  bow,  and  it  was  keener  than  any  knife  that  has 
ever  been  made.  As  the  cruiser  lunged  every  man  imagined 
the  gallant  and  famous  but  frail  Three  Friends  cut  into  two 
parts  as  neatly  as  if  she  had  been  cheese.  But  there  was  a 
sheer  and  a  hard  sheer  to  starboard,  and  down  upon  our 
quarter  swung  a  monstrous  thing  larger  than  any  ship  in 
the  world — theU.S.S.  Machias.  She  had  a  freeboard  of  about 
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three  hundred  feet,  and  the  top  of  her  funnel  was  out  of 
sight  in  the  clouds  like  an  Alp.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  at  the 
top  of  that  funnel  there  was  a  region  of  perpetual  snow. 
And  at  a  range  which  swiftly  narrowed  to  nothing  every 
gun  in  her  port  battery  swung  deliberately  into  aim.  It  was 
closer,  more  deliciously  intimate  than  a  duel  across  a  hand- 
kerchief. We  all  had  an  opportunity  of  looking  miles  down 
the  muzzles  of  this  festive  artillery  before  came  the  collision. 
Then  theMachias  reeled  her  steel  shoulder  against  the  wooden 
side  of  the  Three Friends ,  and  up  went  a  roar  as  if  a  vast  shin- 
gle roof  had  fallen.  The  poor  little  tug  dipped  as  if  she  meant 
to  pass  under  the  warship,  staggered,  and  finally  righted, 
tremblingfromheadtofoot.Thecriesofthesplintered  timbers 
ceased.  The  men  on  the  tug  gazed  at  each  other  with  white 
faces  shining  faintly  in  the  darkness.  The  Machias  backed 
away  even  as  the  Three  Friends  drew  slowly  ahead,  and  again 
we  were  alone  with  the  piping  of  the  wind  and  the  slash  of 
the  gale-driven  water.  Later,  from  some  hidden  part  of  the 
sea,  the  bullish  eye  of  a  searchlight  looked  at  us,  and  the 
widening  white  rays  bathed  us  in  the  glare.  There  was  another 
hail.  "Hello  there,  Three  Friends!1'  "Ay,  ay,  sir!"  "Are  you 
injured  ?"Ourfirstmatehadtakenalantern  and  wasstudying 
the  side  of  the  tug,  and  we  held  our  breath  for  his  answer.  I  was 
sure  that  he  was  going  to  say  that  we  were  sinking.  Surely 
there  could  be  no  other  ending  to  this  terrific  bloodthirsty 
assault.  But  the  first  mate  said,  "No,  sir."  Instantly  the 
glare  of  the  searchlight  was  gone;  the  Machias  was  gone; 
the  incident  was  closed. 

I  was  dining  once  on  board  the  flagship,  the  New  York, 
armoured  cruiser.  It  was  the  junior  officers'  mess,  and  when 
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the  coffee  came  a  young  ensign  went  to  the  piano  and  began  to 
bang  out  a  popular  tune.  It  was  a  cheerful  scene,  and  it 
resembledonlyacheerfulscene.  Suddenly  weheardthewhistle 
of  the  bo's'n's  mate,  and  directly  above  us,  it  seemed,  a 
voice,  hoarse  as  that  of  a  sea-lion,  bellowed  a  command: 
"Man  the  port  battery.'*  In  a  moment  the  table  was  vacant; 
the  popular  tune  ceased  in  a  jangle.  On  the  quarter-deck 
assembled  a  group  of  officers — spectators.  The  quiet  evening 
sea,  lit  with  faint  red  lights,  went  peacefully  to  the  feet  of  a 
verdant  shore.  One  could  hear  the  far-away  measured  tum- 
bling of  surf  upon  a  reef.  Only  this  sound  pulsed  in  the  air. 
The  great  grey  cruiser  was  as  still  as  the  earth,  the  sea,  and 
the  sky.  Then  they  let  off  a  four-inch  gun  directly  under  my 
feet.  I  thought  it  turned  me  a  back  somersault.  That  was  the 
effect  upon  my  mind.  But  it  appears  I  did  not  move.  The 
shell  went  carousing  off  to  the  Cuban  shore,  and  from  the 
vegetation  there  spirted  a  cloud  of  dust.  Some  of  the  officers  on 
the  quarter-deck  laughed.  Through  their  glasses  they  had 
seen  a  Spanish  column  of  cavalry  much  agitated  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  shell  among  them.  As  far  as  I  was  concerned, 
there  was  nothing  but  the  spirt  of  dust  from  the  side  of  a 
long-suffering  island.  When  I  returned  to  my  coffee  I  found 
that  most  of  the  young  officers  had  also  returned.  Japanese 
boys  were  bringing  liquors.  The  piano's  clattering  of  the 
popular  air  was  often  interrupted  by  the  boom  of  a  four- 
inch  gun.  A  bunch  of  bananas! 

One  day,  our  dispatch-boat  found  the  shores  of  Guantanamo 
Bay  flowing  past  on  either  side.  It  was  at  nightfall,  and  on 
the  eastward  point  a  small  village  was  burning,  and  it  hap- 
pened that  a  fiery  light  was  thrown  upon  some  palm-trees 
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so  that  it  made  them  into  enormous  crimson  feathers.  The 
water  was  the  colour  of  blue  steel;  the  Cuban  woods  were 
sombre;  high  shivered  the  gory  feathers.  The  last  boat-loads 
of  the  marine  battalion  were  pulling  for  the  beach.  Themarine 
officers  gave  me  generous  hospitality  to  the  camp  on  the 
hill.  That  night  there  was  an  alarm,  and  amid  a  stern  calling  of 
orders  and  a  rushing  of  men,  I  wandered  in  search  of  some 
other  man  who  had  no  occupation.  It  turned  out  to  be  the 
youngassistantsurgeon,Gibbs.Weforegatheredinthecentre 
of  a  square  of  six  companies  of  marines.  There  was  no  firing. 
We  thought  it  rather  comic.  The  next  night  there  was  an 
alarm;  there  was  some  firing;  we  lay  on  our  bellies;  it  was 
no  longer  comic.  On  the  third  night  the  alarm  came  early; 
I  went  in  search  of  Gibbs,  but  I  soon  gave  over  an  active 
search  for  the  more  congenial  occupation  of  lying  flat  and 
feeling  the  hot  hiss  of  the  bullets  trying  to  cut  my  hair.  For 
the  moment  I  was  no  longer  a  cynic.  I  was  a  child  who,  in  a 
fit  of  ignorance,  had  jumped  into  the  vat  of  war.  I  heard 
somebody  dying  near  me.  He  was  dying  hard.  Hard.  It  took 
him  a  long  time  to  die.  He  breathed  as  all  noble  machinery 
breathes  when  it  is  making  its  gallant  strife  against  breaking, 
breaking.  But  he  was  going  to  break.  He  was  going  to  break.  1 1 
seemed  to  me,  this  breathing,  the  noise  of  a  heroic  pump 
which  strives  to  subdue  a  mud  which  comes  upon  it  in  tons. 
The  darkness  was  impenetrable.  The  man  was  lying  in  some 
depression  within  seven  feet  of  me.  Every  wave,  vibration, 
of  his  anguish  beatupon  my  senses.  He  waslongpastgroaning. 
There  was  only  the  bitter  strife  for  air  which  pulsed  out 
into  the  night  in  a  clear  penetrating  whistle  with  intervals 
of  terrible  silence  in  which  I  held  my  own  breath  in  the 
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common  unconscious  aspiration  to  help.  I  thought  this  man 
would  never  die.  I  wanted  him  to  die.  Ultimately  he  died. 
At  the  moment  the  adjutant  came  bustling  along  erect  amid 
the  spitting  bullets.  I  knew  him  by  his  voice.  "Where's  the 
doctor?  There's  some  wounded  men  over  there.  Where's 
thedoctor?"Aman  answered  briskly  :"Just  died  this  minute, 
sir."  It  was  as  if  he  had  said:  "Just  gone  around  the  corner 
this  minute,  sir."  Despite  the  horror  of  this  night's  business, 
the  man's  mind  was  somehow  influenced  by  the  coincidence 
of  the  adjutant's  calling  aloud  for  the  doctor  within  a  few 
seconds  of  the  doctor's  death.  It — what  shall  I  say  ?  It  in- 
terested him,  this  coincidence. 

The  day  broke  by  inches,  with  an  obvious  and  maddening 
reluctance.  From  some  unfathomable  source  I  procured  an 
opinion  that  my  friend  was  not  dead  at  all — the  wild  and 
quivering  darkness  had  caused  me  to  misinterpret  a  few 
shouted  words.  At  length  the  land  brightened  in  a  violent 
atmosphere,  the  perfect  dawning  of  a  tropic  day,  and  in 
this  light  I  saw  a  clump  of  men  near  me.  At  first  I  thought 
they  were  all  dead.  Then  I  thought  they  were  all  asleep. 
The  truth  was  that  a  group  of  wan-faced,  exhausted  men 
had  gone  to  sleep  about  Gibbs's  body  so  closely  and  in  such 
abandoned  attitudes  that  one's  eye  could  not  pick  the  living 
from  the  dead  until  one  saw  that  a  certain  head  had  beneath 
it  a  great  dark  pool. 

In  the  afternoon  a  lot  of  men  went  bathing,  and  in  the 
midst  of  this  festivity  firing  was  resumed.  It  was  funny  to 
see  the  men  come  scampering  out  of  the  water,  grab  at  their 
rifles,  and  go  into  action  attired  in  nought  but  their  cartridge- 
belts.  The  attack  of  the  Spaniards  had  interrupted  in  some 
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degree  the  services  over  the  graves  of  Gibbs  and  someothers.  I 
remember  Paine  came  ashore  with  a  bottle  of  whisky,which  I 
took  from  him  violently.  My  faithful  shooting-boots  began 
to  hurt  me,  and  I  went  to  the  beach  and  poulticed  my  feet 
in  wet  clay,  sitting  on  the  little  rickety  pier  near  where  the 
corrugated  iron  cable-station  showed  how  the  shells  slivered 
through  it.  Some  marines,  desirous  of  mementoes,  were  pok- 
ing with  sticks  in  the  smoking  ruins  of  the  hamlet.  Down  in 
the  shallow  water  crabs  were  meandering  among  the  weeds, 
and  little  fishes  moved  slowly  in  schools. 

The  next  day  we  went  shooting.  It  was  exactly  like  quail- 
shooting.  I'll  tell  you.  These  guerillas  who  so  cursed  our 
lives  had  a  well  some  five  miles  away,  and  it  was  the  only 
water-supply  within  about  twelvemilesof  themarine  camp. 
It  was  decided  that  it  would  be  correct  to  go  forth  and  destroy 
the  well.  Captain  Elliott,  of  C  company,  was  to  take  his 
men  with  Captain  Spicer's  company,  D,  out  to  the  well, 
beat  the  enemy  away,  and  destroy  everything.  He  was  to 
start  at  the  next  daybreak.  He  asked  me  if  I  cared  to  go, 
and  of  course  I  accepted  with  glee;  but  all  that  night  I  was 
afraid.  Bitterly  afraid.  The  moon  was  very  bright,  shedding 
a  magnificent  radiance  upon  the  trenches.  I  watched  the 
men  of  C  and  D  companies  lying  so  tranquilly — some  snoring, 
confound  them — whereas  I  was  certain  that  I  could  never 
sleep  with  the  weight  of  a  coming  battle  upon  my  mind,  a 
battle  in  which  the  poor  life  of  a  war-correspondent  might 
easily  be  taken  by  a  careless  enemy.  But  if  I  was  frightened 
I  was  also  very  cold.  It  was  a  chill  night,  and  I  wanted  a 
heavy  top-coat  almost  as  much  as  I  wanted  a  certificate  of 
immunity  from  rifle-bullets.  These  two  feelings  were  of  equal 
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importance  to  my  mind.  They  were  twins.  Elliott  came  and 
flung  a  tent-fly  over  Lieutenant  Bannon  and  me  as  we  lay 
on  the  ground  in  back  of  the  men.  Then  I  was  no  longer 
cold,  but  I  was  still  afraid,  for  tent-flies  cannot  mend  a  fear. 
In  the  morning  I  wished  for  some  mild  attack  of  disease, 
something  that  would  incapacitate  me  for  the  business  of 
going  out  gratuitously  to  be  bombarded.  But  I  was  in  an 
awkwardly  healthy  state,  and  so  I  must  needs  smile  and 
look  pleased  with  my  prospects.  We  were  to  be  guided  by 
fifty  Cubans,  and  I  gave  up  all  dreams  of  a  postponement 
when  I  saw  them  shambling  off  in  single  file  through  the 
cactus.  We  followed  presently.  "Where  you  people  goin'  to?" 
"Don't  know,  Jim."  "Well,  good  luck  to  you,  boys."  This 
was  the  world's  lazy  inquiry  and  conventional  God-speed. 
Then  the  mysterious  wilderness  swallowed  us. 

The  men  were  silent  because  they  were  ordered  to  be  silent, 
but  whatever  faces  I  could  observe  were  marked  with  a  look  of 
serious  meditation.  As  they  trudged  slowly  in  single  file  they 
were  reflecting  upon — what  ?  I  don't  know.  But  at  length  we 
came  to  ground  more  open.  The  sea  appeared  on  our  righ  t,  and 
wesawthegunboatDo/p^zw  steaming  along  in  a  line  parallel  to 
ours.  I  was  as  glad  to  see  her  asif  she  had  called  out  my  name.  The 
trail  wound  about  the  bases  of  some  high  bare  spurs.  If  the  Span- 
iards had  occupied  them  I  don't  see  how  we  could  have  gone 
farther.  But  upon  them  were  only  the  dove- voiced  guerilla 
scouts  calling  back  into  the  hills  the  news  of  our  approach.  The 
effectofsoundisof  course  relative.  I  amsurel  haveneverheard 
such  a  horrible  sound  as  the  beautiful  cooingof  the  wood-dove 
when  I  was  certain  that  it  came  from  the  yellow  throat  of  a 
guerilla.  Elliott  sent  Lieutenant  Lucas  with  his  platoon  to 
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ascend  the  hills  and  cover  our  advance  by  the  trail.  We  halted 
and  watched  them  climb,  a  long  black  streak  of  men  in  the 
vivid  sunshine  of  the  hillside.  We  did  not  know  how  tall  were 
these  hills  until  we  saw  Lucas  and  his  men  on  top,  and  they 
were  no  larger  than  specks.  We  marched  on  until,  at  last, 
we  heard — it  seemed  in  the  sky — the  sputter  of  firing.  This 
devil's  dance  was  begun.  The  proper  strategic  movement  to 
cover  the  crisis  seemed  to  me  to  be  to  run  away  home  and 
swear  I  had  never  started  on  this  expedition.  But  Elliott 
yelled:  "Now,  men;  straight  up  this  hill."  The  men  charged 
up  against  the  cactus,  and,  because  I  cared  for  the  opinion 
of  others,  I  found  myself  tagging  along  close  at  Elliott's 
heels.  I  don't  know  how  I  got  up  that  hill,  but  I  think  it 
was  because  I  was  afraid  to  be  left  behind.  The  immediate 
rear  did  not  look  safe.  The  crowd  of  strong  young  marines 
afforded  theonlyspectacleofprovisional  security.  So  I  tagged 
along  at  Elliott's  heels.  The  hill  was  as  steep  as  a  Swiss 
roof.  From  it  sprang  out  great  pillars  of  cactus,  and  the 
human  instinct  was  to  assist  oneself  in  the  ascent  by  grasping 
cactus  with  one's  hands.  I  remember  the  watch  I  had  to 
keep  upon  this  human  instinct,  even  when  the  sound  of  the 
bullets  was  attracting  my  nervous  attention.  However,  the 
attractive  thing  to  my  sense  at  the  time  was  the  fact  that 
every  man  of  the  marines  was  also  climbing  away  like  mad. 
ItwasonethingforElliott,Spicer,Neville,Shaw,andBannon; 
it  was  another  thing  for  me;  but — what  in  the  devil  was  it 
to  the  men?  Not  the  same  thing  surely.  It  was  perfectly 
easy  for  any  marine  to  get  overcome  by  the  burning  heat 
and,  lying  down,  bequeath  the  work  and  the  danger  to  his 
comrades.  The  fine  thing  about  "the  men"  is  that  you  can't 
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explain  them.  I  mean  when  you  take  them  collectively.  They 
do  a  thing,  and  afterward  you  find  that  they  have  done  it 
because  they  have  done  it.  However,  when  Elliott  arrived 
at  the  top  of  the  ridge,  myself  and  many  other  men  were 
with  him.  But  there  was  no  battle  scene.  Off  on  another 
ridge  we  could  see  Lucas's  men  and  the  Cubans  peppering 
away  into  a  valley.  The  bullets  about  our  ears  were  really 
intended  to  lodge  in  them.  We  went  over  there. 

I  walked  along  the  firing  line  and  looked  at  the  men.  I 
kept  somewhat  on  what  I  shall  call  the  lee  side  of  the  ridge. 
Why?  Because  I  was  afraid  of  being  shot.  No  other  reason. 
Most  of  the  men  as  they  lay  flat,  shooting,  looked  contented, 
almosthappy.Theywerepleased,thesemen,atthesituation. 
I  don't  know.  I  cannot  imagine.  But  they  were  pleased,  at 
any  rate.  I  wasn't  pleased.  I  was  picturing  defeat.  I  was 
saying  to  myself:  "Now  if  the  enemy  should  suddenly  do 
so-and-so,  or  so-and-so,  why — what  would  become  of  me?" 
During  these  first  few  moments  I  did  not  see  the  Spanish 
position,  because — I  was  afraid  to  look  at  it.  Bullets  were 
hissing  and  spitting  over  the  crest  of  the  ridge  in  such  showers 
as  to  make  observation  to  be  a  task  for  a  brave  man.  No, 
now,lookhere,whythedeuceshouldIhavestuckmyheadup, 
eh?  Why  ?  Well,  at  any  rate,  I  didn't  until  it  seemed  to  be  a 
far  less  thing  than  most  of  the  men  were  doing  as  if  they 
likedit.Thenlsawnothing.Atleastitwasonlythebottomofa 
small  valley.Inthis  valley  therewasa  thicket — abigthicket — 
and  this  thicket  seemed  to  be  crowded  with  a  mysterious 
class  of  persons  who  were  evidently  trying  to  kill  us.  Our 
enemies?  Yes — perhaps — I  suppose  so.  Leave  that  to  the 
people  in  the  streets  at  home.  They  know  and  cry  against 
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the  public  enemy,  but  when  men  go  into  actual  battle  not 
one  in  a  thousand  concerns  himself  with  an  animus  against 
the  men  who  face  him.  The  great  desire  is  to  beat  them — 
beat  them,  whoever  they  are,  as  a  matter,  first,  of  personal 
safety;second,ofpersonalglory.Itisalwayssafesttomakethe 
other  chap  quickly  run  away.  And  as  he  runs  away,  one 
feels,  as  one  tries  to  hit  him  in  the  back  and  knock  him 
sprawling,  that  he  must  be  a  very  good  and  sensible  fellow. 
But  these  people  apparently  did  not  mean  to  run  away. 
They  clung  to  their  thicket,  and  amid  the  roar  of  the  firing 
onecouldsometimesheartheirwildyellsofinsultanddefiance. 
They  were  actually  the  most  obstinate,  headstrong,  mulish 
people  that  you  could  ever  imagine.  TheDolphin  was  throwing 
shells  into  their  immediate  vicinity,  and  the  fire  from  the 
marines  and  Cubans  was  very  rapid  and  heavy,  but  still  those 
incomprehensible  mortals  remained  in  their  thicket.  The 
scene  on  the  top  of  the  ridge  was  very  wild,  but  there  was  only 
one  truly  romantic  figure.  This  was  a  Cuban  officer  who 
held  in  one  hand  a  great  glittering  machete  and  in  the  other 
a  cocked  revolver.  He  posed  like  a  statue  of  victory.  After- 
wards he  confessed  tome  that  he  alone  had  been  responsible  for 
the  winning  of  the  fight.  But  outside  of  this  splendid  person 
it  was  simply  a  picture  of  men  at  work,  men  terribly  hard 
at  work,  red-faced,  sweating,  gasping  toilers.  A  Cuban  negro 
soldier  was  shot  though  the  heart,  and  one  man  took  the  body 
on  his  back  and  another  took  it  by  its  feet  and  trundled 
away  toward  the  rear  looking  precisely  like  a  wheelbarrow. 
A  man  in  C  company  was  shot  through  the  ankle,  and  he 
sat  behind  the  line  nursing  his  wound.  Apparently  he  was 
pleased  with  it.  It  seemed  to  suit  him.  I  don't  know  why. 
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But  beside  him  sat  a  comrade  with  a  face  drawn,  solemn, 
and  responsible  like  that  of  a  New  England  spinster  at  the 
bedside  of  a  sick  child. 

Thefightbangedawaywitharoarlikeaforestfire.Suddenly 
a  marine  wriggled  out  of  the  firing-line  and  came  frantically 
to  me.  "Say,  young  feller,  I'll  give  you  five  dollars  for  a 
drink  of  whisky."  He  tried  to  force  into  my  hand  a  gold- 
piece.  "Go  to  the  devil,"  said  I,  deeply  scandalized.  "Be- 
sides, I  haven't  got  any  whisky."  "No,  but  look  here,"  he 
beseeched  me.  "If  I  don't  get  a  drink  I'll  die.  And  I'll  give 
you  five  dollars  for  it.  Honest,  I  will."  I  finally  tried  to  escape 
from  him  by  walking  away,  but  he  followed  at  my  heels, 
importuning  me  with  all  the  exasperating  persistence  of  a 
professional  beggar  and  trying  to  force  this  ghastly  gold- 
piece  into  my  hand.  I  could  not  shake  him  off,  and  amid 
that  clatter  of  furious  fighting  I  found  myself  intensely  em- 
barrassed, and  glancing  fearfully  this  way  and  that  way 
to  make  sure  that  people  did  not  see  me,  the  villain,  and 
his  gold.  In  vain  I  assured  him  that  if  I  had  any  whisky  I 
should  place  it  at  his  disposal.  He  could  not  be  turned  away.  I 
thought  of  the  European  expedient  in  such  a  crisis — to  jump 

into  a  cab.  But  unfortunately In  the  meantime  I  had 

given  up  my  occupation  of  tagging  at  Captain  Elliott's  heels, 
because  his  business  required  that  he  should  go  into  places 
of  great  danger.  But  from  time  to  time  I  was  under  his  at- 
tention. Once  he  turned  to  me  and  said:  "Mr.  Vernall,  will 
you  go  and  satisfy  yourself  who  those  people  are?"  Some 
men  had  appeared  on  a  hill  about  six  hundred  yards  from 
our  left  flank.  "Yes,  sir,"  cried  I  with,  I  assure  you,  the 
finest  alacrity  and  cheerfulness,  and  my  tone  proved  to  me 
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that  I  had  inherited  histrionic  abilities.  This  tone  was  of 
course  a  black  lie,  but  I  went  off  briskly  and  was  as  jaunty 
as  a  real  soldier,  while  all  the  time  my  heart  was  in  my 
boots  and  I  was  cursing  the  day  that  saw  me  landed  on  the 
shores  of  the  tragic  isle.  If  the  men  on  the  distant  hill  had 
been  guerillas,  my  future  might  have  been  seriously  j  eopard- 
ized,  but  I  had  not  gone  far  toward  them  when  I  was  able 
to  recognize  the  uniforms  of  the  marine  corps.  Whereupon  I 
scampered  back  to  the  firing-line  and  with  the  same  alacrity 
and  cheerfulness  reported  my  information.  I  mention  to  you 
that  I  was  afraid,  because  there  were  about  me  that  day 
many  men  who  did  not  seem  to  be  afraid  at  all,  men  with 
quiet,  composed  faces  who  went  about  this  business  as  if 
they  proceeded  from  a  sense  of  habit.  They  were  not  old 
soldiers;  they  were  mainly  recruits,  but  many  of  them  be- 
trayed all  the  emotion  and  merely  the  emotion  that  one 
sees  in  the  face  of  a  man  earnestly  at  work. 

Idon'tknowhowlongtheactionlasted.Irememberdeciding 
in  my  own  mind  that  the  Spaniards  stood  forty  minutes.  This 
was  a  mere  arbitrary  decision  based  on  nothing.But  at  any  rate 
we  finally  arrived  at  the  satisfactory  moment  when  the  enemy 
began  to  run  away.  I  shall  never  forget  how  my  courage  in- 
creased. And  then  began  the  great  bird-shooting.  From  the  far 
side  of  the  thicket  arose  an  easy  slope  covered  with  plum-col- 
ouredbush.TheSpaniards  broke  in  coveys  of  from  six  tofifteen 
men — or  birds — and  swarmed  up  this  slope.  The  marines  on  our 
ridge  then  had  some  fine  open-field  shooting.  No  charge  could 
be  made  because  the  shells  from  the  Dolphin  were  helping 
the  Spaniards  to  evacuate  the  thicket,  so  the  marines  had 
to  be  content  with  this  extraordinary  paraphrase  of  a  kind 
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of  sport.  It  was  strangely  like  the  original.  The  shells  from 
the  Dolphin  were  the  dogs;  dogs  who  went  in  and  stirred 
out  the  game.  The  marines  were  suddenly  gentlemen  in  leg- 
gings, alive  with  the  sharp  instinct  which  marks  the  hunter. 
The  Spaniards  were  the  birds.Yes,  they  were  the  birds,  but 
I  doubt  if  they  would  sympathize  with  my  metaphors. 

We  destroyed  their  camp,  and  when  the  tiled  roof  of  a 
burning  house  fell  with  a  crash  it  was  so  like  the  crash  of  a 
strong  volley  of  musketry  that  we  all  turned  with  a  start, 
fearing  that  we  would  have  to  fight  again  on  that  same  day. 
And  this  struck  me  at  least  as  being  an  impossible  thing. 
They  gave  us  water  from  the  Dolphin,  and  we  filled  our 
canteens.  None  of  the  men  were  particularly  jubilant.  They 
did  not  altogether  appreciate  their  victory.  They  were  occu- 
pied in  being  glad  that  the  fight  was  over.  I  discovered  to 
my  amazement  that  we  were  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  so 
high  that  our  released  eyes  seemed  to  sweep  over  half  the 
world.  The  vast  stretch  of  sea,  shimmering  like  fragile  blue 
silk  in  the  breeze,  lost  itself  ultimately  in  an  indefinite  pink 
haze,  while  in  the  other  direction  ridge  after  ridge,  ridge 
after  ridge,  rolled  brown  and  arid  into  the  north.  The  battle 
had  been  fought  high  in  the  air — where  the  rain-clouds  might 
have  been.  That  is  why  everybody's  face  was  the  colour  of 
beetroot  and  men  lay  on  the  ground  and  only  swore  feebly 
when  the  cactus  spurs  sank  into  them. 

Finally  we  started  for  camp,  leaving  our  wounded,  our 
cactus  pincushions,  and  our  heat-prostrated  men  on  board 
the  Dolphin.  I  did  not  see  that  the  men  were  elate  or  even 
grinning  with  satisfaction.  They  seemed  only  anxious  to  get 
to  food  and  rest.  And  yet  it  was  plain  that  Elliott  and  his 
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men  had  performed  a  service  that  would  prove  invaluable 
to  the  security  and  comfort  of  the  entire  battalion.  They 
had  driven  the  guerillas  to  take  a  road  along  which  they 
would  have  to  proceed  for  fifteen  miles  before  they  could 
get  as  much  water  as  would  wet  the  point  of  a  pin.  And  by 
the  destruction  of  a  well  at  the  scene  of  the  fight,  Elliott 
made  an  arid  zone  almost  twenty  miles  wide  between  the 
enemy  and  the  base  camp.  In  Cuba  this  is  the  best  of  pro- 
tections. However,  a  cup  of  coffee !  Time  enough  to  think 
of  a  brilliant  success  after  one  had  had  a  cup  of  coffee.  The 
long  line  plodded  wearily  through  the  dusky  jungle  which 
was  never  again  to  be  alive  with  ambushes. 

It  was  dark  when  we  stumbled  into  camp,  and  I  was  sad 
with  an  ungovernable  sadness,  because  I  was  too  tired  to 
remember  where  I  had  left  my  kit.  But  some  of  my  colleagues 
were  waiting  on  the  beach,  and  they  put  me  on  a  dispatch- 
boat  to  take  my  news  to  a  Jamaica  cable  station.  The  ap- 
pearance of  this  dispatch-boat  struck  me  with  wonder.  It 
was  reminiscent  of  something  with  which  I  had  been  familiar 
in  early  years.  I  looked  with  dull  surprise  at  three  men  of 
theengine-roomforcewhosataftonsomebagsof  coal  smoking 
their  pipes  and  talking  as  if  there  had  never  been  any  battles 
fought  anywhere.  The  sudden  clang  of  the  gong  made  me 
start  and  listen  eagerly,  as  if  I  would  be  asking:  "What  was 
that?"  The  chunking  of  the  screw  affected  me  also,  but  I 
seemed  to  relate  it  to  a  former  and  pleasing  experience.  One 
of  the  correspondents  on  board  immediately  began  to  tell 
meofthechiefengineer,who,hesaid,wasacomicoldcharacter. 
I  was  taken  to  see  this  marvel,  which  presented  itself  as  a 
grey-bearded  man  with  an  oil-can,  who  had  the  cynical,  mali- 
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cious,  egotistic  eye  of  proclaimed  and  admired  ignorance.  I 
looked  dazedly  at  the  venerable  impostor.  What  had  he  to 
do  with  battles — the  humming  click  of  the  locks,  the  odour 
of  burnt  cotton,  the  bullets,  the  firing?  My  friend  told  the 
scoundrel  that  I  was j us t returned  from  the  af ternoon  's  action. 
He  said:  "That  so?"  And  looked  at  me  with  a  smile,  faintly, 
faintly  derisive.  You  see?  I  had  just  come  out  of  my  life's 
most  fiery  time,  and  that  old  devil  looked  at  me  with  that 
smile.  What  colossal  conceit.  The  four-times-damned  dod- 
dering old  head  mechanic  of  a  derelict  junk-shop.  The  whole 
trouble  lay  in  the  fact  that  I  had  not  shouted  out  with  mingled 
awe  and  joy  as  he  stood  there  in  his  wisdom  and  experience, 
with  all  his  ancient  saws  and  home-made  epigrams  ready  to  fire. 
My  friend  took  me  to  the  cabin.  What  a  squalid  hole! 
My  heart  sank.  The  reward  after  the  labour  should  have 
been  agreat  airy  chamber,  agigantic  four-poster,  iced  melons, 
grilled  birds,  wine,  and  the  delighted  attendance  of  my  friends. 
When  I  had  finished  my  cablegram,  I  retired  toalittleshelfof  a 
berth,  which  reeked  of  oil,  while  the  blankets  had  been  soaked 
recently  with  sea-water.  The  vessel  heeled  to  leeward  in 
spasmodic  attempts  to  hurl  me  out,  and  I  resisted  with  the 
last  of  my  strength.  The  infamous  pettiness  of  it  all !  I  thought 
the  night  would  never  end.  "But  never  mind,"  I  said  to 
myself  at  last;  "to-morrow  in  Port  Antonio  I  shall  have  a 
great  bath  and  fine  raiment,  and  I  shall  dine  grandly,  and 
there  will  be  lager  beer  on  ice.  And  there  will  be  attendants 
to  run  when  I  touch  a  bell,  and  I  shall  catch  every  interested 
romantist  in  the  town,  and  spin  him  the  story  of  the  fight 
at  Cusco."  We  reached  Port  Antonio,  and  I  fled  from  the 
cable  office  to  the  hotel.  I  procured  the  bath  and,  as  I  donned 
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whatever  fine  raiment  I  had  foraged,  I  called  the  boy  and 
pompously  told  him  of  a  dinner — a  real  dinner,  with  furbe- 
lows and  complications,  and  yet  with  a  basis  of  sincerity. 
He  looked  at  me  calf-like  for  a  moment,  and  then  he  went 
away.  After  a  long  interval,  the  manager  himself  appeared 
and  asked  me  some  questions  which  led  me  to  see  that  he 
thought  I  had  attempted  to  undermine  and  disintegrate  the 
intellect  of  the  boy,  by  the  elocution  of  Arabic  incantations. 
Well,  nevermind.  In  the  end,  the  manager  of  the  hotel  elicited 
from  me  that  great  cry,  that  cry  which  during  the  war  rang 
piteously  from  thousands  of  throats,  that  last  grand  cry  of 
anguish  and  despair:  "Well,  then,  in  the  name  of  God,  can  I 
have  a  cold  bottle  of  beer?" 

Well,  you  see  to  what  war  brings  men  ?  War  is  death,  and 
a  plague  of  the  lack  of  small  things,  and  toil.  Nor  did  I 
catch  my  sentimentalists  and  pour  forth  my  tale  to  them, 
and  thrill,  appal,  and  fascinate  them.  However,  they  did 
feel  an  interest  in  me,  for  I  heard  a  lady  at  the  hotel  ask: 
"Who  is  that  chap  in  the  very  dirty  jack-boots?"  So  you  see 
that,  whereas  you  can  be  very  much  frightened  upon  going 
into  action,  you  can  also  be  greatly  annoyed  after  you  have 
come  out.  '„ 

Later,  I  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  of  my  closest  friends, 
and  he  mercilessly  outlined  a  scheme  for  landing  to  the  west  of 
Santiago  and  getting  through  the  Spanish  lines  to  some  place 
from  which  we  could  view  the  Spanish  squadron  lying  in 
the  harbour.  There  was  rumour  that  theFiscayahad  escaped, 
he  said,  and  it  would  be  very  nice  to  make  sure  of  the  truth. 
So  we  steamed  to  a  point  opposite  a  Cuban  camp  which  my 
friend  knew,  and  flung  two  crop-tailed  Jamaica  polo  ponies 
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into  the  sea.  We  followed  in  a  small  boat  and  were  met  on 
the  beach  by  a  small  Cuban  detachment  who  immediately 
caught  our  ponies  and  saddled  them  for  us.  I  suppose  we 
felt  rather  godlike.  We  were  almost  the  first  Americans  they 
had  seen,  and  they  looked  at  us  with  eyes  of  grateful  affection. 
I  don't  suppose  many  men  have  the  experience  of  being 
looked  at  with  eyes  of  grateful  affection.  They  guided  us 
to  a  Cuban  camp  where,  in  a  little  palm-bark  hut,  a  black- 
faced  lieutenant-colonel  was  lolling  in  a  hammock.  I  couldn't 
understand  what  was  said,  but  at  any  rate  he  must  have 
ordered  his  half-naked  orderly  to  make  coffee,  for  it  was 
done.  It  was  a  dark  syrup  in  smoky  tin  cups,  but  it  was  better 
than  the  cold  bottle  of  beer  which  I  did  not  drink  in  Jamaica. 
The  Cuban  camp  was  an  expeditious  affair  of  saplings 
and  palm-bark  tied  with  creepers.  It  could  be  burned  to  the 
ground  in  fifteen  minutes  and  in  ten  reduplicated.  Thesoldiers 
were  in  appearance  an  absolutely  good-natured  set  of  half- 
starved  ragamuffins.  Their  breeches  hung  in  threads  about 
their  black  legs,  and  their  shirts  were  as  nothing.  They  looked 
like  a  collection  of  real  tropic  savages  at  whom  some  philan- 
thropist had  flung  a  bundle  of  rags  and  some  of  the  rags 
had  stuck  here  and  there.  But  their  condition  was  now  a 
habit.  I  doubt  if  they  knew  they  were  half-naked.  Anyhow 
they  didn't  care.  No  more  they  should;  the  weather  was 
warm.  This  lieutenant-colonel  gave  us  an  escort  of  five  or 
six  men,  and  we  went  up  into  the  mountains,  lying  flat  on  our 
Jamaica  ponies  while  they  went  like  rats  up  and  down  ex- 
traordinary trails.  In  the  evening  we  reached  the  camp  of  a 
major  who  commanded  the  outposts.  It  was  high,  high  in 
the  hills.  The  stars  were  as  big  as  coco-nuts.  We  lay  in  borrowed 
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hammocks  and  watched  the  firelight  gleam  blood-red  on 
the  trees.  I  remember  an  utterly  naked  negro  squatting, 
crimson,  by  the  fire  and  cleaning  an  iron  pot.  Some  voices 
were  singing  an  Afric  wail  of  forsaken  love  and  death.  And 
at  dawn  we  were  to  try  to  steal  through  the  Spanish  lines.  I 
was  very,  very  sorry. 

In  the  cold  dawn  the  situation  was  the  same,  but  somehow 
courage  seemed  to  be  in  the  breaking  day.  I  went  off  with  the 
others  quite  cheerfully.  We  came  to  where  the  pickets  stood 
behind  bulwarks  of  stone  in  frameworks  of  saplings.  They 
were  peering  across  a  narrow  cloud-steeped  gulch  at  a  dull  fire 
marking  a  Spanish  post.  There  was  some  palaver,  and  then, 
with  fifteen  men,  we  descended  the  side  of  this  mountain, 
going  down  into  the  chill  blue-and-grey  clouds.  We  had  left 
our  horses  with  the  Cuban  pickets.  We  proceeded  stealthily, 
forwewerealreadywithinrangeoftheSpanishpickets.Atthe 
bottom  of  the  canon  it  was  still  night.  A  brook,  a  regular 
salmon  stream,  brawled  over  the  rocks.  There  were  grassy 
banks  and  most  delightful  trees.  The  whole  valley  was  a 
sylvan  fragrance.  But — the  guide  waved  his  arm  and  scowled 
warningly,  and  in  a  moment  we  were  off,  threading  thickets, 
climbinghillsjCrawlingthroughfieldsonourhandsandknees, 
sometimes  sweeping  like  seventeen  phantoms  across  a  Span- 
ish road. I  was  in  a  dream,  but  I  kept  my  eye  on  the  guide  and 
halted  to  listen  when  he  halted  to  listen  and  ambled  onward 
when  he  ambled  onward.  Sometimes  he  turned  and  panto- 
mimed as  ably  and  fiercely  as  a  man  being  stung  by  a  thousand 
hornets.  Then  we  knew  that  the  situation  was  extremely 
delicate.  We  were  now  of  course  well  inside  the  Spanish  lines, 
and  we  ascended  a  great  hill  which  overlooked  the  harbour 
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of  Santiago.  There,  tranquilly  at  anchor,  lay  the  Oquendo, 
the  Maria  Theresa,  the  Cristobal  Colon,  the  Viscaya,  the 
Pluton,  the  Furor.  The  bay  was  white  in  the  sun,  and  the 
great  black-hulled  armoured  cruisers  were  impressive  in  a 
dignity  massive  yet  graceful.  We  did  not  know  that  they 
were  all  doomed  ships,  soon  to  go  out  to  a  swift  death.  My 
friend  drew  maps  and  things  while  I  devoted  myself  to  com- 
plete rest,  blinking  lazily  at  the  Spanish  squadron.  We  did  not 
know  that  we  were  the  last  Americans  to  view  them  alive  and 
unhurt  and  at  peace.  Then  we  retraced  our  way,  at  the  same 
noiseless  canter.  I  did  not  understand  my  condition  until  I 
considered  that  we  were  well  through  the  Spanish  lines  and 
practically  out  of  danger.  Then  I  discovered  that  I  was  a 
dead  man.  The  nervous  force  having  evaporated,  I  was  a 
mere  corpse.  My  limbs  were  of  dough,  and  my  spinal  cord 
burned  within  me  as  if  it  were  red-hot  wire.  But  just  at  this 
time  we  were  discovered  by  a  Spanish  patrol,  and  I  ascer- 
tained that  I  was  not  dead  at  all.  We  ultimately  reached 
the  foot  of  the  mother  mountain  on  whose  shoulders  were 
the  Cuban  pickets,  and  here  I  was  so  sure  of  safety  that  I 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  die  again.  I  think  I  passed 
into  eleven  distinct  stupors  during  the  ascent  of  that  moun- 
tain while  the  escort  stood  leaning  on  their  Remingtons. 
We  had  done  twenty-five  miles  at  a  sort  of  man-gallop,  never 
once  using  a  beaten  track,  but  always  going  promiscuously 
through  the  jungle  and  over  the  rocks.  And  many  of  the 
miles  stood  straight  on  end,  so  that  it  was  as  hard  to  come 
down  as  it  was  to  go  up.  But  during  my  stupors,  the  escort 
stood,  mind  you,  and  chatted  in  low  voices.  For  all  the  signs 
they  showed,  we  might  have  been  starting.  And  they  had 
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had  nothing  to  eat  but  mangoes  for  over  eight  days.  Pre- 
vious to  the  eight  days  they  had  been  living  on  mangoes 
and  the  carcass  of  a  small  lean  pony.  They  were,  in  fact,  of 
the  stuff  of  Fenimore  Cooper's  Indians,  only  they  made  no 
preposterous  orations.  At  the  major's  camp,  my  friend  and  I 
agreed  that  if  our  worthy  escort  would  send  down  a  repre- 
sentative with  us  to  the  coast,  we  would  send  back  to  them 
whatever  we  could  spare  from  the  stores  of  our  dispatch- 
boat.  With  one  voice  the  escort  answered  that  they  them- 
selves wouldgotheadditionalfourleagues,  as  in  these  starving 
times  they  did  not  care  to  trust  a  representative,  thank  you. 
"Theycan'tdoit;they'llpegout;theremustbealimit,"Isaid. 
"No,"  answered  my  friend.  "They're  all  right;  they'd  run 
three  times  around  the  whole  island  for  a  mouthful  of  beer." 
So  we  saddled  up  and  pu  t  offwi  th  our  fifteen  Cuban  infantry- 
men wagging  along  tirelessly  behind  us.  Sometimes,  at  the 
foot  of  a  precipitous  hill,  a  man  asked  permission  to  cling  to 
my  horse's  tail,  and  then  the  Jamaica  pony  would  snake 
him  to  the  summit  so  swiftly  that  only  his  toes  seemed  to 
touch  the  rocks.  And  for  this  assistance  the  man  was  grateful. 
When  we  crowned  the  last  great  ridge  we  saw  our  squadron 
to  the  eastward,  spread  in  its  patient  semicircle  about  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour.  But  as  we  wound  toward  the  beach 
we  saw  a  more  dramatic  thing — our  own  dispatch-boat 
leaving  the  rendezvous  and  putting  off  to  sea.  Evidently  we 
were  late.  Behind  me  were  fifteen  stomachs,  empty.  It  was  a 
frightful  situation.  My  friend  and  I  charged  for  the  beach, 
and  those  fifteen  fools  began  to  run. 

It  was  no  use.  The  dispatch-boat  went  gaily  away,  trailing 
black  smoke  behind  her.  We  turned  in  distress,  wondering 
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what  we  could  say  to  that  abused  escort.  If  they  massacred 
us,  I  felt  that  it  would  be  merely  a  virtuous  reply  to  fate 
and  they  should  in  no  wise  be  blamed.  There  are  some  things 
which  a  man's  feelings  will  not  allow  him  to  endure  after  a 
diet  of  mangoes  and  pony.  However,  we  perceived  to  our 
amazement  that  they  were  not  indignant  at  all.  They  simply 
smiled  and  made  a  gesture  which  expressed  an  habitual  pessi- 
mism. It  was  a  philosophy  which  denied  the  existence  of 
everything  but  mangoes  and  pony.  It  was  the  Americans 
who  refused  to  be  comforted.  I  made  a  deep  vow  with  myself 
that  I  would  come  as  soon  as  possible  and  play  a  regular 
Santa  Claus  to  that  splendid  escort.  But — we  put  to  sea  in  a 
dugout  with  two  black  boys.  The  escort  waved  us  a  hearty 
good-bye  from  the  shore,  and  I  never  saw  them  again.  I 
hope  they  are  all  on  the  police-force  in  the  new  Santiago. 

In  time  we  were  rescued  from  the  dugout  by  our  dispatch- 
boat,  and  we  relieved  our  feelings  by  over-rewarding  the 
two  black  boys.  In  fact  they  reaped  a  harvest  because  of  our 
emotion  over  our  failure  to  fill  the  gallant  stomachs  of  the 
escort.  They  were  two  rascals.  We  steamed  to  the  flagship 
and  were  given  permission  to  board  her.  Admiral  Sampson 
is  to  me  the  most  interesting  personality  of  the  war.  I  would 
not  know  how  to  sketch  him  for  you  even  if  I  could  pretend 
to  sufficient  material.  Anyhow,  imagine,  first  of  all,  a  marble 
block  of  impassivity  out  of  which  is  carved  the  figure  of  an 
old  man.  Endow  this  with  life,  and  you' ve  just  begun.  Then 
you  must  discard  all  your  pictures  of  bluff,  red-faced  old 
gentlemen  who  roar  against  the  gale,  and  understand  that 
the  quiet  old  man  is  a  sailor  and  an  admiral.  This  will  be 
difficult;  if  I  told  you  he  was  anything  else  it  would  be  easy.  He 
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resembles  other  types;  it  is  his  distinction  not  to  resemble  the 
preconceived  type  of  his  standing.  When  first  I  met  him  I 
was  impressed  that  he  was  immensely  bored  by  the  war 
and  with  the  command  of  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron.  I 
perceived  a  manner  where  I  thought  I  perceived  a  mood,  a 
point  of  view.  Later,  he  seemed  so  indifferent  to  small  things 
which  bore  upon  large  things  that  I  bowed  to  his  apathy  as  a 
thing  unprecedented,  marvellous.  Still  I  mistook  a  manner 
for  a  mood.  Still  I  could  not  understand  that  this  was  the 
way  of  the  man.  I  am  not  to  blame,  for  my  communication 
was  slight  and  depended  upon  sufferance — upon,  in  fact, 
the  traditional  courtesy  of  the  navy.  But  finally  I  saw  that 
itwasallmanner,thathiddeninhisindifferent,evenapathetic, 
manner  there  was  the  alert,  sure,  fine  mind  of  the  best  sea- 
captain  that  America  has  produced  since — since  Farragut? 
I  don't  know.  I  think — since  Hull. 

Men  follow  heartily  when  they  are  well  led.  They  balk 
at  trifles  when  a  blockhead  cries  "Go  on."  For  my  part, 
an  impressive  thing  of  the  war  is  the  absolute  devotion  to 
Admiral  Sampson's  person — no,  to  his  judgment  and  wisdom 
— which  was  paid  by  his  ship-commanders — Evans  of  the 
Iowa,  Taylor  of  the  Oregon,  Higginson  of  the  Massachusetts, 
Phillips  of  the  Texas,  and  all  the  other  captains — barring 
one.  Once,  afterward,  they  called  upon  him  to  avenge  him- 
self upon  a  rival — they  were  there,  and  they  would  have  to 
say — but  he  said  no-o-o,  he  guessed  it — wouldn't  do — any 
— g-o-oo-o-d — to  the — service. 

Men  feared  him,  but  he  never  made  threats;  men  tumbled 
heels  over  head  to  obey  him,  but  he  never  gave  a  sharp 
order;menlovedhim,buthesaidnoword,kindlyorunkindly; 
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men  cheered  for  him  and  he  said:  "Who  are  they  yelling 
for?"  Men  behaved  badly  to  him,  and  he  said  nothing.  Men 
thought  of  glory,  and  he  considered  the  management  of  ships. 
All  without  a  sound.  A  noiseless  campaign — on  his  part.  No 
bunting,  no  arches,  no  fireworks;  nothing  but  the  perfect 
management  of  a  big  fleet.  That  is  a  record  for  you.  No 
trumpets,  no  cheers  of  the  populace.  Just  plain,  pure,  un- 
sauced  accomplishment.  But  ultimately  he  will  reap  his  re- 
ward in — in  what?  In  text-books  on  sea  campaigns.  No  more. 
The  people  choose  their  own  and  they  choose  the  kind  they 
like.  Who  has  a  better  right?  Anyhow  he  is  a  great  man. 
And  when  you  are  once  started  you  can  continue  to  be  a 
great  man  without  the  help  of  bouquets  and  banquets.  You 
don't  need  them — bless  your  heart. 

The  flagship's  battle-hatches  were  down,  and  between- 
decks  it  was  insufferable  despite  the  electric  fans.  I  made 
my  way  somewhat  forward,  past  the  smart  orderly,  past 
the  companion,  on  to  the  den  of  the  junior  mess.Even  there  they 
were  playing  cards  in  somebody's  cabin.  "Hello,  old  man. 
Been  ashore?  How'd  it  look?  It's  your  deal,  Chick."  There 
was  nothing  but  steamy  wet  heat  and  the  decent  suppression 
of  the  consequent  ill  tempers.  The  junior  officers'  quarters 
were  no  more  comfortable  than  the  admiral's  cabin.  I  had 
expected  it  to  be  so  because  of  my  remembrance  of  their 
gay  spirits.  But  they  were  not  gay.  They  were  sweltering. 
Hello,  old  man,  had  I  been  ashore?  I  fled  to  the  deck,  where 
other  officers  not  on  duty  were  smoking  quiet  cigars.  The 
hospitality  of  the  officers  of  the  flagship  is  another  charming 
memory  of  the  war. 

I  rolled  into  my  berth  on  the  dispatch-boat  that  night 
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feeling  a  perfect  wonder  of  the  day.  Was  the  figure  that 
leaned  over  the  card-game  on  the  flagship,  the  figure  with  a 
whisky-and-soda  in  its  hand  and  a  cigar  in  its  teeth — was  it 
identical  with  the  figure  scrambling,  afraid  of  its  life,  through 
Cuban  jungle  ?  Was  it  the  figure  of  the  situation  of  the  fifteen 
pathetic  hungry  men?  It  was  the  same,  and  it  went  to  sleep, 
hard  sleep.  I  don't  know  where  we  voyaged.  I  think  it  was 
Jamaica.  But,  at  any  rate,  upon  the  morning  of  our  return 
to  the  Cuban  coast  we  found  the  sea  alive  with  transports 
— United  States  transports  from  Tampa,  containing  the 
Fifth  Army  Corps  under  Maj  or-General  Shafter.  The  rigging 
and  the  decks  of  these  ships  were  black  with  men,  and  every- 
body wanted  to  land  first.  I  landed,  ultimately,  and  imme- 
diately began  to  look  for  an  acquaintance.  The  boats  were 
banged  by  the  waves  against  a  little  flimsy  dock.  I  fell  ashore 
somehow,  but  I  did  not  at  once  find  an  acquaintance.  I  talked 
to  a  private  in  the  Second  Massachusetts  Volunteers  who 
told  me  that  he  was  going  to  write  war-correspondence  for 
a  Boston  newspaper.  This  statement  did  not  surprise  me. 
There  was  a  straggly  village,  but  I  followed  the  troops, 
who  at  this  time  seemed  to  be  moving  out  by  companies.  I 
found  three  other  correspondents,  and  it  was  luncheon  time. 
Somebody  had  two  bottles  of  Bass,  but  it  was  so  warm  that 
it  squirted  out  in  foam.  There  was  no  firing;  no  noise  of  any 
kind.  An  old  shed  was  full  of  soldiers  loafing  pleasantly  in 
theshade.Itwasahot,dusty,sleepyafternoon;beeshummed. 
WesawMajor-GeneralLawtonstandingwithhisstaffundera 
tree.  He  was  smiling  as  if  he  would  say:  "Well,  this  will  be 
better  than  chasing  Apaches."  His  division  had  the  advance, 
and  so  he  had  the  right  to  be  happy.  A  tall  man  with  a  grey 
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moustache,  light  but  very  strong,  an  ideal  cavalryman.  He 
appealed  to  one  all  the  more  because  of  the  vague  rumours 
that  his  superiors — some  of  them — were  going  to  take  mighty 
good  care  that  he  shouldn't  get  much  to  do.  It  was  rather 
sickening  to  hear  such  talk,  but  later  we  knew  that  most  of 
it  must  have  been  mere  lies. 

Down  by  the  landing-place  a  band  of  correspondents  were 
making  a  sort  of  permanent  camp.  They  worked  likeTroj  ans, 
carrying  wall-tents,  cots,  and  boxes  of  pro  visions.  They  asked 
me  to  join  them,  but  I  looked  shrewdly  at  the  sweat  on 
their  faces  and  backed  away.  The  next  day  the  army  left 
this  permanent  camp  eight  miles  to  the  rear.  The  day  be- 
came tedious.  I  was  glad  when  evening  came.  I  sat  by  a 
camp-fire  and  listened  to  a  soldier  of  the  Eighth  Infantry 
who  told  me  that  he  was  the  first  enlisted  man  to  land.  I 
lay  pretending  to  appreciate  him,  but  in  fact  I  considered 
himagreatshamelessliar.LessthanamonthagOjIlearnedthat 
every  word  he  said  was  gospel  truth.  I  was  much  surprised. 
We  went  for  breakfast  to  the  camp  of  the  Twentieth  Infantry, 
where  Captain  Greene  and  his  subaltern,  Exton,  gave  us 
tomatoes  stewed  with  hard  bread  and  coffee.  Later,  I  dis- 
covered Greene  and  Exton  down  at  the  beach  good-naturedly 
dodging  the  waves  which  seemed  to  be  trying  to  prevent 
them  from  washing  the  breakfast  dishes.  I  felt  tremendously 
ashamed,  because  my  cup  and  my  plate  were  there,  you 
know,  and Fate  provides  some  men  greased  opportu- 
nities for  making  dizzy  jackasses  of  themselves,  and  I  fell  a 
victim  to  my  flurry  on  this  occasion.  I  was  a  blockhead.  I 
walked  away  blushing.  What  ?  The  battles  ?  Yes,  I  saw  some- 
thing of  all  of  them.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  the  nex.t  time  I 
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met  Greene  and  Exton  I'd  say:  "Look  here:  why  didn't  you 
tell  me  you  had  to  wash  your  own  dishes  that  morning  so 
that  I  could  have  helped?  I  felt  beastly  when  I  saw  you 
scrubbing  there.  And  me  walking  around  idly."  But  I  never 
saw  Captain  Greene  again.  I  think  he  is  in  the  Philippines 
now  fighting  the  Tagals.  The  next  time  I  saw  Exton — what  ? 
Yes,  Las  Guasimas.  That  was  the  "rough  rider  fight."  How- 
ever, the  next  time  I  saw  Exton  I — what  do  you  think?  I 
forgot  to  speak  about  it.  But  if  ever  I  meet  Greene  or  Exton 
again — even  if  it  should  be  twenty  years — I  am  going  to 
say,  first  thing:  "Why "  What?  Yes.  Roosevelt's  regi- 
ment and  the  First  and  Tenth  Regular  Cavalry.  I'll  say, 
first  thing:  "Say,  why  didn't  you  tell  me  you  had  to  wash 
your  own  dishes,  that  morning,  so  that  I  could  have  helped  ?" 
My  stupidity  will  be  on  my  conscience  until  I  die,  if,  before 
that,  I  do  not  meet  either  Greene  or  Exton.  Oh,  yes,  you 
are  howling  for  blood,  but  I  tell  you  it  is  more  emphatic 
that  I  lost  my  toothbrush.  Did  I  tell  you  that?  Well,  I  lost 
it,  you  see,  and  I  thought  of  it  for  ten  hours  at  a  stretch. 
Oh,  yes — he  ?  He  was  shot  through  the  heart.  But,  look  here,  I 
contend  that  the  French  cable  company  buncoed  us  through- 
out the  war.  What?  Him?  My  toothbrush  I  never  found, 
but  he  died  of  his  wound  in  time.  Most  of  the  regular  soldiers 
carried  their  toothbrushes  stuck  in  the  bands  of  their  hats. 
It  made  a  quaint  military  decoration.  I  have  had  a  line  of  a 
thousand  men  pass  me  in  the  jungle  and  not  a  hat  lacking 
the  simple  emblem. 

The  first  of  July  ?  All  right.My  Jamaica  polo  pony  was  not 
present.He  was  still  in  the  hills  to  the  westwardof  Santiago, 
but  the  Cubans  had  promised  to  fetch  him  to  me.  But  my 
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kit  was  easy  to  carry.  It  had  nothing  superfluous  in  it  but  a 
pair  of  spurs  which  made  me  indignant  every  time  I  looked 
atthem.Oh,butImusttellyouaboutamanImetdirectlyafter 
the  Las  Guasimas  fight.  Edward  Marshall,  a  correspondent 
whom  I  had  known  with  a  degree  of  intimacy  for  seven  years, 
was  terribly  hit  in  that  fight  and  asked  me  if  I  would  not  go 
to  Siboney — the  base — and  convey  the  news  to  his  colleagues 
of  the  New  York  Journal  and  round  up  some  assistance.  I 
went  to  Siboney,  and  there  was  not  a  Journal  man  to  be 
seen,  although  usually  you  judged  from  appearances  that  the 
Journal staff  was  about  as  large  as  the  army.  Presently  I  met 
two  correspondents,  strangers  to  me,  but  I  questioned  them, 
saying  that  Marshall  was  badly  shot  and  wished  for  such 
succour  as  Journal  men  could  bring  from  their  dispatch- 
boat.  And  one  of  these  correspondents  replied.  He  is  the 
man  I  wanted  to  describe.  I  love  him  as  a  brother.  He  said: 
"Marshall?  Marshall?  Why,  Marshall  isn't  in  Cuba  at  all. 
He  left  for  New  York  just  before  the  expedition  sailed  from 
Tampa."  I  said :  "Beg  pardon,  but  I  remarked  that  Marshall 
was  shot  in  the  fight  this  morning,  and  have  you  seen  any 
Journal 'people  ?"  After  a  pause,  he  said :  "I  am  sure  Marshall 
is  not  down  here  at  all.  He's  in  New  York."  I  said:  "Pardon 
me,  but  I  remarked  that  Marshall  was  shot  in  the  fight  this 
morning,  and  have  you  seen  any  Journal people?"  He  said: 
"No;  now  look  here,  you  must  have  gotten  two  chaps  mixed 
somehow.  Marshall  isn't  in  Cuba  at  all.  How  could  he  be 
shot?"  I  said:  "Pardon  me,  but  I  remarked  that  Marshall 
was  shot  in  the  fight  this  morning,  and  have  you  seen  any 
Journal  people?"  He  said:  "But  it  can't  really  be  Marshall, 
you  know,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he's  not  down  here."  I 
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clasped  my  hands  to  my  temples,  gave  one  piercing  cry  to 
heaven,  and  fled  from  his  presence.  I  couldn't  go  on  with 
him.  He  excelled  me  at  all  points.  I  have  faced  death  by 
bullets,  fire,  water,  and  disease,  but  to  die  thus — to  wilfully 
batter  myself  against  the  ironclad  opinion  of  this  mummy 
— no,  no,  not  that.  In  the  meantime,  it  was  admitted  that  a 
correspondent  was  shot,  be  his  name  Marshall,  Bismarck, 
or  Louis  XIV.  Now,  supposing  the  name  of  this  wounded 
correspondent  had  been  Bishop  Potter?  Or  Jane  Austen? 
Or  Bernhardt?  Or  Henri  Georges  Stephane  Adolphe  Opper 

de  Blowitz?  What  effect Never  mind. 

We  will  proceed  to  July  ist.  On  that  morning  I  marched 
withmykit — havingeverythingessentialsaveatoothbrush — 
the  entire  army  put  me  to  shame,  since  there  must  have 
been  at  least  fifteen  thousand  toothbrushes  in  the  invading 
force — I  marched  with  my  kit  on  the  road  to  Santiago.  It 
was  a  fine  morning,  and  everybody — the  doomed  and  the 
immunes — how  could  we  tell  one  from  the  other? — every- 
body was  in  the  highest  spirits.  We  were  enveloped  in  forest, 
but  we  could  hear,  from  ahead,  everybody  peppering  away  at 
everybody.  It  was  like  the  roll  of  many  drums.  This  was 
Lawton  over  at  El  Caney.  I  reflected  with  complacency  that 
Lawton's  division  did  not  concern  me  in  a  professional  way. 
That  was  the  affair  of  another  man.  My  business  was  with 
Kent'sdivisionandWheeler'sdivision.WecametoElPoso — a 
hill  at  nice  artillery  range  from  the  Spanish  defences.  Here 
Grimes's  battery  was  shooting  a  duel  with  one  of  the  enemy's 
batteries.  Scovel  had  established  a  little  camp  in  the  rear 
of  theguns,andaservanthadmadecoffee.  I  invited  Whigham 
to  have  coffee,  and  the  servant  added  some  hard  biscuit  and 
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tinned  tongue.  I  noted  that  Whigham  was  staring  fixedly 
over  my  shoulder,  and  that  he  waved  away  the  tinned  tongue 
with  some  bitterness.  It  was  a  horse,  a  dead  horse.  Then  a 
mule  which  had  been  shot  through  the  nose  wandered  up 
and  looked  at  Whigham.  We  ran  away. 

On  top  of  the  hill  one  had  a  fine  view  of  the  Spanish  lines. 
We  stared  across  almost  a  mile  of  jungle  to  ash-coloured 
trenches  on  the  military  crest  of  the  ridge.  A  goodly  distance 
in  back,  of  this  position  were  white  buildings,  all  flying  great 
Red  Cross  flags.  The  jungle  beneath  us  rattled  with  firing, 
and  the  Spanish  trenches  crackled  out  regular  volleys,  but 
all  this  time  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  a  tangible  enemy.  In 
truth,  there  was  a  man  in  a  Panama  hat  strolling  to  and  fro 
behind  one  of  the  Spanish  trenches,  gesticulating  at  times 
with  a  walking-stick.  A  man  in  a  Panama  hat,  walking  with  a 
stick!  That  was  the  strangest  sight  of  my  life — that  symbol, 
that  quaint  figure  of  Mars.  The  battle,  the  thunderous  row, 
was  his  possession.  He  was  the  master.  He  mystified  us  all 
with  his  infernal  Panama  hat  and  his  wretched  walking- 
stick.  From  near  his  feet  came  volleys  and  from  near  his 
side  came  roaring  shells,  but  he  stood  there  alone,  visible, 
the  one  tangible  thing.  He  was  a  Colossus,  and  he  was  half 
as  high  as  a  pin,  this  being.  Always  somebody  would  be 
saying:  "Who  can  that  fellow  be?" 

Later,  the  American  guns  shelled  the  trenches  and  a  block- 
house near  them,  and  Mars  had  vanished.  It  could  not  have 
been  death.  One  cannot  kill  Mars.  But  there  was  one  other 
figure  which  arose  to  symbolic  dignity.  The  balloon  of  our 
signal  corps  had  swung  over  the  tops  of  the  jungle  trees 
toward  the  Spanish  trenches.  Whereat  the  balloon  and  the 
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man  in  the  Panama  hat  and  with  a  walking-stick — whereat 
these  two  waged  tremendous  battle. 

Suddenly  the  conflict  became  a  human  thing.  A  little  group 
of  blue  figures  appeared  on  the  green  of  the  terrible  hillside. 
It  was  some  of  our  infantry.  The  attache  of  a  great  empire 
was  at  my  shoulder,  and  he  turned  to  me  and  spoke  with 
incredulity  and  scorn.  "Why,  they're  trying  to  take  the  posi- 
tion," he  cried,  and  I  admitted  meekly  that  I  thought  they 
were.  "But  they  can't  do  it,  you  know,"  he  protested  ve- 
hemently. "It's  impossible."  And — good  fellow  that  he  was 
— he  began  to  grieve  and  wail  over  a  useless  sacrifice  of  gallant 
men. "It's  plucky,  you  know!  By  Gawd,  it's  plucky!  But 
they  can't  do  it!"  He  was  profoundly  moved;  his  voice  was 
quite  broken.  "It  will  simply  be  a  hell  of  a  slaughter  with 
no  good  coming  out  of  it." 

The  trail  was  already  crowded  with  stretcher-bearers  and 
with  wounded  men  who  could  walk.  One  had  to  stem  a  tide 
of  mute  agony.  But  I  don't  know  that  it  was  mute  agony.  I 
only  know  that  it  was  mute.  It  was  something  in  which  the 
silence  or,  more  likely,  the  reticence  was  an  appalling  and 
inexplicable  fact.  One's  senses  seemed  to  demand  that  these 
men  should  cry  out.  But  you  could  really  find  wounded  men 
who  exhibited  all  the  signs  of  a  pleased  and  contented  mood. 
When  thinking  of  it  now  it  seems  strange  beyond  words. 
But  at  the  time — I  don't  know — it  did  not  attract  one's 
wonder.  A  man  with  a  hole  in  his  arm  or  his  shoulder,  or 
even  in  the  leg  below  the  knee,  was  often  whimsical,  comic. 
"Well,  this  ain't  exactly  what  I  enlisted  for,  boys.  If  I'd 
been  told  about  this  in  Tampa,  I'd  have  resigned  from  th* 
army.  Oh,  yes,  you  can  get  the  same  thing  if  you  keep  on 
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going.  But  I  think  the  Spaniards  may  run  out  of  ammuni- 
tion in  the  course  of  a  week  or  ten  days."  Then  suddenly 
one  would  be  confronted  by  the  awful  majesty  of  a  man 
shot  in  the  face.  Particularly  I  remember  one.  He  had  a 
great  dragoon  moustache,  and  the  blood  streamed  down  his 
face  to  meet  this  moustache  even  as  a  torrent  goes  to  meet 
the  jammed  log,  and  then  swarmed  out  to  the  tips  and  fell 
in  big  slow  drops.  He  looked  steadily  into  my  eyes;  I  was 
ashamed  to  return  his  glance.  You  understand?  It  is  very 
curious — all  that. 

The  two  lines  of  battle  were  royally  whacking  away  at 
each  other,  and  there  was  no  rest  or  peace  in  all  that  region. 
The  modern  bullet  is  a  far-flying  bird.  It  rakes  the  air  with 
its  hot  spitting  song  at  distances  which,  as  a  usual  thing, 
place  the  whole  landscape  in  the  danger-zone.  There  was  no 
direction  from  which  they  did  not  come.  A  chart  of  their 
courses  over  one's  head  would  have  resembled  a  spider's 
web.  My  friend  Jimmie,  the  photographer,  mounted  to  the 
firing-line  with  me,  and  we  gallivanted  as  much  as  we  dared. 
The  "sense  of  the  meeting"  was  curious.  Most  of  the  men 
seemed  to  have  no  idea  of  a  grand  historic  performance, 
but  they  were  grimly  satisfied  with  themselves.  "Well,  be- 
gawd,  we  done  it."  Then  they  wanted  to  know  about  other 
parts  of  the  line.  "How  are  things  looking,  old  man?  Every- 
thing all  right?"  "Yes,  everything  is  all  right  if  you  can  hold 
this  ridge."  "Aw,  hell,"  said  the  men,  "we'll  hold  the  ridge. 
Don't  you  worry  about  that,  son." 

It  was  Jimmie's  first  action,  and,  as  we  cautiously  were 
making  our  way  to  the  right  of  our  lines,  the  crash  of  the 
Spanish  fire  becameuproarious,  and  theairsimply  whistled.  I 
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heard  a  quavering  voice  near  my  shoulder,  and,  turning,  I 
beheld  Jimmie — Jimmie — with  a  face  bloodless,  white  as 
paper.  He  looked  at  me  with  eyes  opened  extremely  wide. 
"Say,"  he  said,  "this  is  pretty  hot,  ain't  it  ?"  I  was  delighted.  I 
knew  exactly  what  he  meant.  He  wanted  to  have  the  situa- 
tion defined.  If  I  had  told  him  that  this  was  the  occasion  of 
some  mere  idle  desultory  firing  and  recommended  that  he 
wait  until  the  real  battle  began,  I  think  he  would  have  gone 
in  a  bee-line  for  the  rear.  But  I  told  him  the  truth.  "Yes, 
Jimmie,,,  I  replied  earnestly,  "you  can  take  it  from  me  that 
this  is  patent,  double-extra  what-for."  And  immediately  he 
nodded.  "All  right."  If  this  was  a  big  action,  then  he  was 
willing  to  pay  in  his  fright  as  a  rational  price  for  the  privi- 
lege of  being  present.  But  if  this  was  only  a  penny  affray, 
he  considered  the  price  exorbitant,  and  he  would  go  away. 
He  accepted  my  assurance  with  simple  faith,  and  deported 
himself  with  kindly  dignity  as  one  moving  amid  great  things. 
His  face  was  still  as  pale  as  paper,  but  that  counted  for 
nothing.  The  main  point  was  his  perfect  willingness  to  be 
frightened  for  reasons.  I  wonder  where  is  Jimmie?  I  lent 
him  the  Jamaica  polo  pony  one  day,  and  it  ran  away  with 
him  and  flung  him  off  in  the  middle  of  a  ford.  He  appeared 
to  me  afterward  and  made  bitter  speech  concerning  this  horse 
which  I  had  assured  him  was  a  gentle  and  pious  animal. 
Then  I  never  saw  Jimmie  again. 

Then  came  the  night  of  the  first  of  July.  A  group  of  cor- 
respondents limped  back  to  El  Poso.  It  had  been  a  day  so 
long  that  the  morning  seemed  as  remote  as  a  morning  in 
the  previous  year.  But  I  have  forgotten  to  tell  you  about 
Reuben  McNab.  Many  years  ago,  I  went  to  school  at  a  place 
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called  Claverack,  in  New  York  State,  where  there  was  a 
semi-military  institution.  Contemporaneous  with  me,  as  a 
student,  was  Reuben  McNab,  a  long,  lank  boy,  freckled, 
sandy-haired — an  extraordinary  boy  in  no  way,  and  yet,  I 
wager,  a  boy  clearly  marked  in  every  recollection.  Perhaps 
there  is  a  good  deal  in  that  name.  Reuben  McNab.  You 
can't  fling  that  name  carelessly  over  your  shoulder  and  lose 
it.  It  follows  you  like  the  haunting  memory  of  a  sin.  At  any 
rate,  Reuben  McNab  was  identified  intimately  in  my  thought 
with  the  sunny  irresponsible  days  at  Claverack,  when  all 
the  earth  was  a  green  field  and  all  the  sky  was  a  rainless 
blue.  Then  I  looked  down  into  a  miserable  huddle  at  Bloody 
Bend,  a  huddle  of  hurt  men,  dying  men,  dead  men.  And 
there  I  saw  Reuben  McNab,  a  corporal  in  the  Seventy-first 
New  York  Volunteers,  and  with  a  hole  through  his  lung. 
Also,  several  holes  through  his  clothing.  "Well,  they  got 
me,"  hesaid  ingreeting.  Usually  they  said  that.  There  were  no 
long  speeches.  "Well,  they  got  me."  That  was  sufficient. 
Thedutyoftheupright,unhurtmanisthendifficult.Idoubtif 
many  of  us  learned  how  to  speak  to  our  own  wounded.  In 
thefirstplace,onehadtoplaythatthewoundwasnothing;oh,a 
mere  nothing;  a  casual  interference  with  movement,  perhaps, 
but  nothing  more;  oh,  really  nothing  more.  In  the  second 
place,  one  had  to  show  a  comrade's  appreciation  of  this  sad 
plight.  Asaresultlthinkmostofusbungledandstammeredin 
the  presence  of  our  wounded  friends.  That's  curious,  eh  ? 
"Well,  they  got  me,"  said  Reuben  McNab.  I  had  looked 
upon  five  hundred  wounded  men  with  stolidity,  or  with  a 
conscious  indifference  which  filled  me  with  amazement.  But 
the  apparition  of  Reuben  McNab,  the  schoolmate,  lying 
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there  in  the  mud,  with  a  hole  through  his  lung,  awed  me 
into  stutterings,  set  me  trembling  with  a  sense  of  terrible 
intimacy  with  this  war  which  theretofore  I  could  have  be- 
lieved was  a  dream — almost.  Twenty  shot  men  rolled  their 
eyes  and  looked  at  me.  Only  one  man  paid  no  heed.  He  was 
dying;  he  had  no  time.  The  bullets  hummed  low  over  them 
all.  Death,  having  already  struck,  still  insisted  upon  raising  a 
venomous  crest.  "If  you're  goin'  by  the  hospital,  step  in 
and  see  me,  "  said  Reuben  McNab.  That  was  all. 

At  the  correspondents'  camp,  at  El  Poso,  there  was  hot 
coffee.  It  was  very  good.  I  have  a  vague  sense  of  being  very 
selfish  over  my  blanket  and  rubber  coat.  I  have  a  vague 
sense  of  spasmodic  firing  during  my  sleep;  it  rained,  and 
then  I  awoke  to  hear  that  steady  drumming  of  an  infantry 
fire — something  which  was  never  to  cease,  it  seemed.  They 
were  at  it  again.  The  trail  from  El  Poso  to  the  positions  along 
San  Juan  ridge  had  become  an  exciting  thoroughfare.  Shots 
from  large-bore  rifles  dropped  in  from  almost  every  side. 
At  this  time  the  safest  place  was  the  extreme  front.  I  re- 
member in  particular  the  one  outcry  I  heard.  A  private  in 
the  Seventy-first,  without  his  rifle,  had  gone  to  a  stream 
for  some  water,  and  was  returning,  being  but  a  little  in  rear 
of  me.  Suddenly  I  heard  this  cry :  "Oh,  my  God,  come  quick" 
— and  I  was  conscious  then  of  having  heard  the  hateful  zip 
of  a  close  shot.  He  lay  on  the  ground,  wriggling.  He  was 
hit  in  the  hip.  Two  men  came  quickly.  Presently  everybody 
seemed  to  be  getting  knocked  down.  They  went  over  like 
men  of  wet  felt,  quietly,  calmly,  with  no  more  complaint 
than  so  many  automatons.  It  was  only  that  lad — "Oh,  my 
God,  come  quick."  Otherwise,  men  seemed  to  consider  that 
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their  hurts  were  not  worthy  of  particular  attention.  A  number 
of  people  got  killed  very  courteously,  tacitly  absolving  the 
restofusfromanycareinthematter.Amanfell;heturnedblue; 
his  face  took  on  an  expression  ofdeep  sorrow;  and  then  his  im- 
mediate friends  worried  about  him,  if  he  had  friends.Thiswas 
July  i .  I  crave  the  permission  to  leap  back  again  to  that  date. 

OnthemorningofJuly2,IsatonSanJuanHillandwatched 
Lawton's  division  come  up.  I  was  absolutely  sheltered,  but 
still  where  I  could  look  into  the  faces  of  men  who  were  trotting 
up  under  fire.  There  wasn't  a  high  heroic  face  among  them. 
They  were  all  men  intent  on  business.  That  was  all.  It  may 
seem  to  you  that  I  am  trying  to  make  everything  a  squalor. 
That  would  be  wrong.  I  feel  that  things  were  often  sublime. 
But  they  were  differently  sublime.  They  were  not  of  our  shal- 
low and  preposterous  fictions.  They  stood  out  in  a  simple, 
majestic  commonplace.  It  was  the  behaviour  of  men  on  the 
street.  It  was  the  behaviour  of  men.  In  one  way,  each  man 
was  just  pegging  along  at  the  heels  of  the  man  before  him, 
who  was  pegging  along  at  the  heels  of  still  another  man,  who 

was  pegging  along  at  the  heels  of  still  another  man  who 

It  was  that  in  the  flat  and  obvious  way.  In  another  way  it 
was  pageantry,  the  pageantry  of  the  accomplishment  of 
naked  duty.  One  cannot  speak  of  it — the  spectacle  of  the 
common  man  serenely  doing  his  work,  his  appointed  work. 
It  is  the  one  thing  in  theuniverse  which  makes  one  fling  ex- 
pression to  the  winds  and  be  satisfied  to  simply  feel.  Thus 
they  moved  at  San  Juan — the  soldiers  of  the  United  States 
Regular  Army.  One  pays  them  the  tribute  of  the  toast  of 
silence. 

Lying  near  one  of  the  enemy's  trenches  was  a  red-headed 
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Spanish  corpse.  I  wonder  how  many  hundreds  were  cognizant 
of  this  red-headed  Spanish  corpse?  It  arose  to  the  dignity 
of  a  landmark.  There  were  many  corpses,  but  only  one  with  a 
red  head.  This  red-head.  He  was  always  there.  Each  time  I 
approached  that  part  of  the  field  I  prayed  that  I  might  find 
that  he  had  been  buried.  But  he  was  always  there — red- 
headed. His  strong  simple  countenance  was  a  malignant  sneer 
atthesystem  which  wasforever  killing  thecredulouspeasants 
in  a  sort  of  black  night  of  politics,  where  the  peasants  merely 
followed  whatever  somebody  had  told  them  was  lofty  and 
good.  But,  nevertheless,  the  red-headed  Spaniard  was  dead. 
He  was  irrevocably  dead.  And  to  what  purpose  ?  The  honour 
of  Spain?  Surely  the  honour  of  Spain  could  have  existed 
without  the  violent  death  of  this  poor  red-headed  peasant? 
Ah  well,  he  was  buried  when  the  heavy  firing  ceased  and 
men  had  time  for  such  small  things  as  funerals.  The  trench 
was  turned  over  on  top  of  him.  It  was  a  fine,  honourable, 
soldierly  fate— "to  be  buried  in  a  trench,  the  trench  of  the 
fight  and  the  death.  Sleep  well,  red-headed  peasant.  You 
came  to  another  hemisphere  to  fight  because — because  you 
were  told  to,  I  suppose.  Well,  there  you  are,  buried  in  your 
trench  on  San  Juan  Hill.  That  is  the  end  of  it,  your  life  has 
been  taken — that  is  a  flat,  frank  fact.  And  foreigners  buried 
you  expeditiously  while  speaking  a  strange  tongue.  Sleep 
well,  red-headed  mystery. 

On  the  day  before  the  destruction  of  Cervera's  fleet,  I 
steamed  past  our  own  squadron,  doggedly  lying  in  its  usual 
semicircle,  every  nose  pointing  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  I 
wenttoJamaica,andontheplacideveningofthenextdayIwas 
again  steaming  past  our  own  squadron,  doggedly  lying  in 
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its  usual  semicircle,  every  nose  pointing  at  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour.  A  megaphone  hail  from  the  bridge  of  one  of  the 
yacht-gunboats  came  casually  over  the  water.  "Hello!  hear 
the  news?"  "No;  what  was  it?"  "The  Spanish  fleet  came 
out  this  morning. "  "Oh,  of  course,  it  did."  "Honest,  I  mean." 
"Yes,  I  know;  well,  where  are  they  now?"  "Sunk."  Was 
there  ever  such  a  preposterous  statement?  I  was  humiliated 
that  my  friend,  the  lieutenant  on  the  yacht-gunboat,  should 
have  measured  me  as  one  likely  to  swallow  this  bad  joke. 

But  it  was  all  true;  every  word.  I  glanced  back  at  our 
squadron,  lying  in  its  usual  semicircle,  every  nose  pointing 
at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  It  would  have  been  absurd  to 
think  that  anything  had  happened.  The  squadron  hadn't 
changed  a  button.  There  it  sat  without  even  a  smile  on  the 
face  of  the  tiger.  And  it  had  eaten  four  armoured  cruisers 
and  two  torpedo-boat-destroyers  while  my  back  was  turned 
for  a  moment.  Courteously,  but  clearly,  we  announced  across 
the  waters  that  until  dispatch-boats  came  to  be  manned  from 
the  ranks  of  the  celebrated  horse-marines,  the  lieutenant's 
statement  would  probably  remain  unappreciated.  He  made  a 
gesture,  abandoning  us  to  our  scepticism.  It  infuriates  an 
honourable  and  serious  man  to  be  taken  for  a  liar  or  a  joker 
at  a  time  when  he  is  supremely  honourable  and  serious.  How- 
ever, when  we  went  ashore  we  found  Siboney  ringing  with 
the  news.  It  was  true,  then;  that  mishandled  collection  of 
sick  ships  had  come  out  and  taken  the  deadly  thrashing 
which  was  rightfully  the  due  of — I  don't  know — somebody 
in  Spain — or  perhaps  nobody  anywhere.  One  likes  to  wallop 
incapacity,  but  one  has  mingled  emotions  over  the  incapacity 
which  is  not  so  much  personal  as  it  is  the  development  of 
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centuries.  This  kind  of  incapacity  cannot  be  centralized. 
You  cannot  hit  the  head  which  contains  it  all.  This  is  the 
idea,  I  imagine,  which  moved  the  officers  and  men  of  our 
fleet.  Almost  immediately  they  began  to  speak  of  the  Spanish 
Admiral  as  "poor  old  boy,"  with  a  lucid  suggesion  in  their 
tones  that  his  fate  appealed  to  them  as  being  undue  hard, 
undue  cruel.  And  yet  the  Spanish  guns  hit  nothing.  If  a 
man  shoots,  he  should  hit  something  occasionally,  and  men 
say  that  from  the  time  the  Spanish  ships  broke  clear  of  the 
harbour  entrance  until  they  were  one  by  one  overpowered, 
they  were  each  a  band  of  flame.  Well,  one  can  only  mumble 
out  that  when  a  man  shoots  he  should  be  required  to  hit 
something  occasionally. 

In  truth,  the  greatest  fact  of  the  whole  campaign  on  land 
and  sea  seems  to  be  the  fact  that  the  Spaniard  could  only 
hit  by  chance,  by  a  fluke.  If  he  had  been  an  able  marksman, 
no  man  of  our  two  unsupported  divisions  would  have  set 
foot  on  San  Juan  Hill  on  July  i .  They  should  have  been 
blown  to  smithereens.  The  Spaniards  had  no  immediate  lack 
of  ammunition,  for  they  fired  enough  to  kill  the  population 
of  four  big  cities.  I  admit  neither  Velasquez  nor  Cervantes 
into  this  discussion,  although  they  have  appeared  by  au- 
thority as  reasons  for  something  which  I  do  not  clearly  under- 
stand. Well,  anyhow  they  couldn't  hit  anything.  Velasquez? 
Yes.  Cervantes?  Yes.  But  the  Spanish  troops  seemed  only 
to  try  to  make  a  very  rapid  fire.  Thus  we  lost  many  men. 
We  lost  them  because  of  the  simple  fury  of  the  fire;  never 
because  the  fire  was  well-directed,  intelligent.  But  the  Ameri- 
cans were  called  upon  to  be  whipped  because  of  Cervantes 
and  Velasquez.  It  was  impossible. 
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Out  on  the  slopes  of  San  Juan  the  dog-tents  shone  white. 
Some  kind  of  negotiations  were  going  forward,  and  men  sat  on 
their  trousers  andwaited.lt  was  all  rather  a  blur  of  talks  with 
officers,  and  a  craving  for  good  food  and  good  water.  Once 
Leighton  and  I  decided  to  ride  over  to  El  Caney,  into  which 
town  the  civilian  refugees  from  Santiago  were  pouring.  The 
road  from  the  beleaguered  city  to  the  outlying  village  was  a 
spectacle  to  make  one  moan.  There  were  delicate  gentle  fam- 
ilies on  foot,  the  silly  French  boots  of  the  girls  twisting  and 
turning  in  a  sort  of  absolute  paper  futility;  there  were  sons 
and  grandsons  carrying  the  venerable  patriarch  in  his  own 
arm-chair;  there  were  exhausted  mothers  with  babes  who 
wailed;  there  were  young  dandies  with  their  toilettes  in  decay; 
there  were  puzzled,  guideless  women  who  didn't  know  what 
had  happened.The  first  sentence  one  heard  was  the  murmur- 
ous "What  a  damn  shame. "We  saw  a  godless  young  trooper 
of  the  Second  Cavalry  sharply  halt  a  wagon.  "Hold  on  a 
minute.  You  must  carry  this  woman.  She's  fainted  twice 
already."  The  virtuous  driver  of  the  U.S.  Army  wagon  mildly 
answered:  "But  I'm  full-up  now."  "You  can  make  room 
for  her,"  said  the  private  of  the  Second  Cavalry.  A  young, 
young  man  with  a  straight  mouth.  It  was  merely  a  plain 
bitofnothing — at — all,but,thankGod,thankGod,heseemed 
to  have  not  the  slightest  sense  of  excellence.  He  said:  "If 
you've  got  any  man  in  there  who  can  walk  at  all,  you  put 
him  out  and  let  this  woman  get  in."  "But,"  answered  the 
teamster,  "I'm  filled  up  with  a  lot  of  cripples  and  grand- 
mothers." Thereupon  they  discussed  the  point  fairly,  and 
ultimately  the  woman  was  lifted  into  the  wagon. 

The  vivid  thing  was  the  fact  that  these  people  did  not 
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visibly  suffer.  Somehow  they  were  numb.  There  was  not  a 
tear.  There  was  rarely  a  countenance  which  was  not  won- 
drously  casual.  There  was  no  sign  of  fatalistic  theory.  It 
was  simply  that  what  was  happening  to-day  had  happened 
yesterday,  as  near  as  one  could  judge.  I  could  fancy  that 
these  people  had  been  thrown  out  of  their  homes  every  day. 
It  was  utterly,  utterly  casual.  And  they  accepted  the  minis- 
trations of  our  men  in  the  same  fashion.  Everything  was  a 
matter  of  course.  I  had  a  filled  canteen.  I  was  frightfully 
conscious  of  this  fact  because  a  filled  canteen  was  a  pearl  of 
price;  it  was  a  great  thing.  It  was  an  enormous  accident 
which  led  one  to  offer  praises  that  he  was  luckier  than  ten 
thousand  better  men. 

As  Leighton  and  I  rode  along,  we  came  to  a  tree  under 
which  a  refugee  family  had  halted.  They  were  a  man,  his 
wife,  two  handsome  daughters,  and  a  pimply  son.  It  was 
plain  that  they  were  superior  people,  because  the  girls  had 
dressed  for  the  exodus  and  wore  corsets  which  captivated 
their  forms  with  a  steel-ribbed  vehemence  only  proper  for 
wear  on  a  sun-blistered  road  to  a  distant  town.  They  asked 
us  for  water.  Water  was  the  gold  of  the  moment.  Leighton 
was  almost  maudlin  in  his  generosity.  I  remember  being 
angry  with  him.  He  lavished  upon  them  his  whole  canteen, 
and  he  received  in  return  not  even  a  glance  of — what?  Ac- 
knowledgment ?  No,  they  didn't  even  admit  anything.  Leigh- 
ton wasn't  a  human  being;  he  was  some  sort  of  mountain 
spring.  They  accepted  him  on  a  basis  of  pure  natural  phe- 
nomena. His  canteen  was  purely  an  occurrence.  In  the  mean- 
time the  pimple-faced  approached  me .  He  asked  for  water  and 
held  out  a  pint  cup.  My  response  was  immediate.  I  tilted  my 
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canteen  and  poured  into  his  cup  almost  a  pint  of  my  treasure. 
He  glanced  into  the  cup,  and  apparently  he  beheld  there  some 
innocent  sediment  for  which  he  alone  or  his  people  were 
responsible.  In  the  American  camps  the  men  were  accustomed 
to  a  sediment.  Well,  he  glanced  at  my  poor  cupful  and  then 
negligently  poured  it  out  on  the  ground  and  held  up  his  cup  for 
more.  I  gave  him  more;  I  gave  him  his  cup  full  again,  but  there 
was  something  within  me  which  made  me  swear  him  out  com- 
pletely.Buthedidn'tunderstandaword.Afterwardl  watched 
if  they  were  capable  of  being  moved  to  help  on  their  less  able 
fellows  on  this  miserable  journey .  Not  they !  Nor  yet  anybody 
else.  Nobody  cared  for  anybody  save  my  young  friend  of  the 
Second  Cavalry,  who  rode  seriously  to  and  fro  doing  his  best 
for  people,  who  took  him  as  a  result  of  a  strange  upheaval. 

The  fight  at  El  Caney  had  been  furious.  General  Vera 
del  Rey  with  somewhat  less  than  iooo  men — the  Spanish 
accounts  say  520 — had  there  made  such  a  stand  that  only 
about  eighty  battered  soldiers  ever  emerged  from  it.  The 
attack  cost  Lawton  about  four  hundred  men.  The  magazine 
rifle!  But  the  town  was  now  a  vast  parrot-cage  of  chattering 
refugees.  If,  on  the  road,  they  were  silent,  stolid,  and  serene, 
in  the  town  they  found  their  tongues  and  set  up  such  a  cackle 
as  one  may  seldom  hear.  Notably  the  women;  it  is  they  who 
invariably  confuse  the  definition  of  situations,  and  one  could 
wonder  in  amaze  if  this  crowd  of  irresponsible,  gabbling  hens 
had  already  forgotten  that  this  town  was  the  death-bed,  so 
to  speak,  of  scores  of  gallant  men  whose  blood  was  not  yet 
dry;  whose  hands,  of  the  hue  of  pale  amber,  stuck  from  the 
soil  of  the  hasty  burial.  On  the  way  to  El  Caney  I  had  con- 
jured a  picture  of  the  women  of  Santiago,  proud  in  their 
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pain,  their  despair,  dealing  glances  of  defiance,  contempt, 
hatred  at  the  invader;  fiery  ferocious  ladies,  so  true  to  their 
vanquished  and  to  their  dead  that  they  spurned  the  very 
existence  of  the  low-bred  churls  who  lacked  both  Velasquez 
and  Cervantes.  And,  instead,  there  was  this  mere  noise,  which 
reminded  one  alternately  of  a  tea-party  in  Ireland,  a  village 
fete  in  the  south  of  France,  and  the  vacuous  morning  screech 
of  a  swarm  of  sea-gulls.  "Good.  There  is  Donna  Maria.  This 
will  lower  her  high  head.  This  will  teach  her  better  manners  to 
her  neighbours.  She  wasn't  too  grand  to  send  her  rascal  of  a 
servant  to  borrow  a  trifle  of  coffee  of  me  in  the  morning,  and 
then  when  I  met  her  on  the  calk — por  Dios,she  was  too  blind 
to  see  me.  But  we  are  all  equal  here.  No? — Little  Juan  has  a 
sore  toe. — Yes,  Donna  Maria;  many  thanks,  many  thanks. 
Juan,  do  me  the  favour  to  be  quiet  while  Donna  Maria  is 
asking  about  your  toe.  Oh,  Donna  Maria,  we  were  always 
poor,  always.  But  you.  My  heart  bleeds  when  I  see  how  hard 
this  is  for  you. — The  old  cat!  She  gives  me  a  head-shake. " 

Pushing  through  the  throng  in  the  plaza,  we  came  in  sigh  t  of 
the  door  of  the  church,  and  here  was  a  strange  scene.  The 
church  had  been  turned  into  a  hospital  for  Spanish  wounded 
who  had  fallen  into  American  hands.  The  interior  of  the 
church  was  too  cave-like  in  its  gloom  for  the  eyes  of  the 
operating  surgeons,  so  they  had  had  the  altar-table  carried 
to  thedoorway,  where  there  wasabrightlight.  Framed  then  in 
the  black  archway  was  the  altar-table  with  the  figure  of  a 
man  upon  it.  He  was  naked  save  for  a  breech-clout,  and  so 
close,  so  clear  was  the  ecclesiastic  suggestion  that  one's  mind 
leaped  to  a  fantasy  that  this  thin,  pale  figure  had  just  been 
torn  down  from  a  cross.  The  flash  of  the  impression  was  like 
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light,  and  for  this  instant  it  illumined  all  the  dark  recesses 
of  one's  remotest  idea  of  sacrilege,  ghastly  and  wanton.  I 
bring  this  to  you  merely  as  an  effect,  an  effect  of  mental 
light  and  shade,  if  you  like ;  something  done  in  thought  similar 
to  that  which  the  French  impressionists  do  in  colour;  some- 
thing meaningless  and  at  the  same  time  overwhelming,  crush- 
ing, monstrous.  "Poor  devil;  I  wonder  if  he'll  pull  through," 
said  Leighton.  An  American  surgeon  and  his  assistants  were 
intent  over  the  prone  figure.  They  wore  white  aprons.  Some- 
thing small  and  silvery  flashed  in  the  surgeon's  hand.  An 
assistant  held  the  merciful  sponge  close  to  the  man's  nostrils, 
but  he  was  writhing  and  moaning  in  some  horrible  dream 
of  this  artificial  sleep.  As  the  surgeon's  instrument  played,  I 
fancied  that  the  man  dreamed  that  he  was  being  gored  by  a 
bull.  In  his  pleading,  delirious  babble  occurred  constantly 
the  name  of  the  Virgin,  the  Holy  Mother.  "Good  morning," 
said  the  surgeon.  He  changed  his  knife  to  his  left  hand  and 
gave  me  a  wet  palm.  The  tips  of  his  fingers  were  wrinkled, 
shrunken,  like  those  of  a  boy  who  has  been  in  swimming 
too  long.  Now,  in  front  of  the  door  there  were  three  American 
sentries,  and  it  was  their  business  to — to  do  what?  To  keep 
this  Spanish  crowd  from  swarming  over  the  operating-table ! 
It  was  perforce  a  public  clinic.  They  would  not  be  denied. 
The  weaker  women  and  the  children  jostled  according  to 
their  might  in  the  rear,  while  the  stronger  people,  gaping  in 
the  front  rank,  cried  out  impatiently  when  the  pushing  dis- 
turbed their  long  stares.  One  burned  with  a  sudden  gift  of 
public  oratory.  One  wanted  to  say:  "Oh,  go  away,  go  away, 
go  away.  Leave  the  man  decently  alone  with  his  pain,  you 
gogglers.  This  is  not  the  national  sport." 
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But  within  the  church  there  was  an  audience  of  another 
kind.  This  was  of  the  other  wounded  men  awaiting  their 
turn.  They  lay  on  their  brown  blankets  in  rows  along  the 
stone  floor.  Their  eyes,  too,  were  fastened  upon  the  operat- 
ing-table, but — that  was  different.  Meek-eyed  little  yellow 
men  lying  on  the  floor  awaiting  their  turns. 

One  afternoon  I  was  seated  with  a  correspondent  friend 
on  the  porch  of  one  of  the  houses  at  Siboney.  A  vast  man  on 
horseback  came  riding  along  at  a  foot-pace.  When  he  per- 
ceived my  friend,  he  pulled  up  sharply.  "Whoa!  Where's 
that  mule  I  lent  you?"  My  friend  arose  and  saluted.  "I've 
got  him  all  right,  General,  thank  you,"  said  my  friend.  The 
vast  man  shook  his  finger."Don't  you  lose  him,  now."  "No, 
sir,  I  won't;  thank  you,sir."The  vast  man  rode  away."Who 
the  devil  is  that?"  said  I.  My  friend  laughed.  "That's  Gen- 
eral Shafter,"  said  he. 

I  gave  five  dollars  for  the  BoYn — small,  black,  spry  imp 
of  Jamaica  sin.  When  I  first  saw  him  he  was  the  property  of  a 
fireman  on  the  Criton,  The  fireman  had  found  him — a  little 
wharf-rat — in  Port  Antonio.  It  was  not  the  purchase  of  a 
slave;  it  was  that  the  fireman  believed  that  he  had  spent 
about  five  dollars  on  a  lot  of  comic  supplies  for  the  Bo's'n, 
including  a  little  suit  of  sailor  clothes.  The  Bo's'n  was  an 
adroit  and  fantastic  black  gamin.  His  eyes  were  like  white 
lights,  and  his  teeth  were  a  row  of  little  piano  keys;  other- 
wise he  was  black.  He  had  both  been  a  jockey  and  a  cabin-boy, 
and  he  had  the  manners  of  a  gentleman.  After  he  entered 
my  service  I  don't  think  there  was  ever  an  occasion  upon 
which  he  was  useful,  save  when  he  told  me  quaint  stories  of 
Guatemala,  in  which  country  he  seemed  to  have  lived  some 
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portion  of  his  infantile  existence.  Usually  he  ran  funny  errands 
like  little  foot-races,  each  about  fifteen  yards  in  length.  At 
Siboney  he  slept  under  my  hammock  like  a  poodle,  and  I 
always  expected  that,  through  the  breaking  of  a  rope,  I  would 
some  night  descend  and  obliterate  him.  His  incompetence 
wasspectacular.Whenl  wantedhimtodoa  thing,  theagonyof 
supervision  was  worse  than  the  agony  of  personal  performance. 
It  would  have  been  easier  to  get  my  own  spurs  or  boots  or 
blanket  than  to  have  the  bother  of  this  little  incapable's 
service.  But  the  good  aspect  was  the  humorous  view.  He 
waslikeaboy,amouse,ascoundrel,andadevotedservitor.He 
was  immensely  popular.  His  name  of  BoY  n  became  a  Siboney 
stock  word.  Everybody  knew  it.  It  was  a  name  like  President 
McKinley,  Admiral  Sampson,  General  Shafter.  The  BoVn 
became  a  figure.  One  day  he  approached  me  with  four  one- 
dollar  notes  in  United  States  currency.  He  besought  me  to 
preserve  them  for  him,  and  I  pompously  tucked  them  away 
in  my  riding-breeches,  with  an  air  which  meant  that  his 
funds  were  now  as  safe  as  if  they  were  in  a  national  bank. 
Still,  I  asked  with  some  surprise  where  he  had  reaped  all 
this  money.  He  frankly  admitted  at  once  that  it  had  been 
given  to  him  by  the  enthusiastic  soldiery  as  a  tribute  to  his 
charm  of  person  and  manner.  This  was  not  astonishing  for 
Siboney,  where  money  was  meaningless.  Money  was  not 
worth  carrying — "packing."  However,  asoldier  came  to  our 
house  one  morning,  and  asked,  "Got  any  more  tobacco  to 
sell?"  As  befitted  men  in  virtuous  poverty,  we  replied  with 
indignation.  "What  tobacco  ?"  "Why,  that  tobacco  what  the 
little  nigger  is  sellin'  round." 

I  said,  "Bo's'n !"  He  said,  "Yes,  mawstah."  Wounded  men 
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on  bloody  stretchers  were  being  carried  into  the  hospital 
next  door.  "Bo's'n,  you've  been  stealing  my  tobacco/ '  His 
defence  was  as  glorious  as  the  defence  of  that  forlorn  hope 
in  romantic  history  which  drew  itself  up  and  mutely  died. 
He  lied  as  desperately,  as  savagely,  as  hopelessly  as  ever 
man  fought. 

One  day  a  delegation  from  the  Thirty- third  Michigan  came 
to  me  and  said:  "Are  you  the  proprietor  of  the  Bo's'n?"  I 
said:  "Yes."  And  they  said:  "Well,  would  you  please  be  so 
kind  as  to  be  so  good  as  to  give  him  to  us  ?"  A  big  battle  was 
expected  for  the  next  day.  "Why,"  I  answered,  "if  you  want 
him  you  can  have  him.  But  he's  a  thief,  and  I  won't  let  him 
go  save  on  his  personal  announcement."  The  big  battle  oc- 
curred the  next  day,  and  the  Bo's'n  did  not  disappear  in  it; 
but  he  disappeared  in  my  interest  in  the  battle,  even  as  a 
waif  might  disappear  in  a  fog.  My  interest  in  the  battle 
made  the  Bo's'n  dissolve  before  my  eyes.  Poor  little  rascal!  I 
gave  him  up  with  pain.  He  was  such  an  innocent  villain.  He 
knew  no  more  of  thievery  than  the  whole  of  it.  Anyhow  one 
was  fond  of  him.  He  was  a  natural  scoundrel.  He  was  not  an 
educated  scoundrel.  One  cannot  bear  the  educated  scoundrel. 
He  was  ingenuous,  simple,  honest,  unabashed  ruffianism. 

I  hope  the  Thirty-third  Michigan  did  not  arrive  home 
naked.  I  hope  the  Bo's'n  did  not  succeed  in  getting  everything. 
If  the  Bo's'n  builds  a  palace  in  Detroit,  I  shall  know  where 
he  got  the  money.  He  got  it  from  the  Thirty- third  Michigan. 
Poor  little  man.  He  was  only  eleven  years  old.  He  vanished. 
I  had  thought  to  preserve  him  as  a  relic,  even  as  one  pre- 
serves forgotten  bayonets  and  fragments  of  shell.  And  now 
as  to  the  pocket  of  my  riding-breeches.  It  contained  four 
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dollars  in  United  States  currency.  Bo's' n !  Hey,  Bo's' n,  where 
are  you  ?  The  morning  was  the  morning  of  battle. 

I  was  on  San  Juan  Hill  when  Lieutenant  Hobson  and  the 
men  of  the  Merrimac  were  exchanged  and  brought  into  the 
American  lines.  Many  of  us  knew  that  the  exchange  was 
about  to  be  made,  and  gathered  to  see  the  famous  party. 
Some  of  our  staffofficers  rode  out  with  three  Spanish  officers — 
prisoners — these  latter  being  blindfolded  before  they  were 
taken  through  the  American  position.  The  army  was  majesti- 
cally minding  its  business  in  the  long  line  of  trenches  when 
its  eye  caught  sight  of  this  little  procession.  "What's  that? 
What  they  goin,todo?""They,regoin,  to  exchangeHobson." 
Wherefore  every  man  who  was  foot-free  staked  out  a  claim 
where  he  could  get  a  good  view  of  the  liberated  heroes,  and 
two  bands  prepared  to  collaborate  on  "The  Star-spangled 
Banner."  There  was  a  very  long  wait  through  the  sunshiny 
afternoon.  Inourimpatience,weimagined  them — the  Ameri- 
cans and  Spaniards — dickering  away  out  there  under  the 
big  tree  like  so  many  pedlars.  Once  the  massed  bands,  misled 
by  a  rumour,  stiffened  themselves  into  that  dramatic  and 
breathless  moment  when  each  man  is  ready  to  blow.  But 
the  rumour  was  exploded  in  the  nick  of  time.  We  made  ill 
jokes,  saying  one  to  another  that  the  negotiators  had  found 
diplomacy  to  be  a  failure,  and  were  playing  freeze-out  poker 
for  the  whole  batch  of  prisoners. 

But  suddenly  the  moment  came.  Along  the  cut  roadway, 
toward  the  crowded  soldiers,  rode  three  men,  and  it  could 
be  seen  that  the  central  one  wore  the  undress  uniform  of  an 
officer  of  the  United  States  navy.  Most  of  the  soldiers  were 
sprawled  out  on  the  grass,  bored  and  wearied  in  the  sunshine. 
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However,  they  aroused  at  the  old  circus-parade,  torchlight- 
procession  cry,  "Here  they  come."  Then  the  men  of  the 
regular  army  did  a  thing.  They  arose  en  masse  and  came  to 
attention.Thenthemenoftheregulararmydid  another  thing. 
They  slowly  lifted  every  weather-beaten  hat  and  drooped  it 
until  it  touched  the  knee.  Then  there  was  a  magnificent 
silence,  broken  only  by  the  measured  hoof-beats  of  the  little 
company's  horses  as  they  rode  through  the  gap.  It  was  sol- 
emn, funereal,  this  splendid  silent  welcome  of  a  brave  man 
by  men  who  stood  on  a  hill  which  they  had  earned  out  of 
blood  and  death — simply,  honestly,  with  no  sense  of  excel- 
lence, earned  out  of  blood  and  death. 

Then  suddenly  the  whole  scene  went  to  rubbish.  Before 
he  reached  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  Hobson  was  bowing  to 
right  and  left  like  another  Boulanger,  and,  above  the  thunder 
of  the  massed  bands,  one  could  hear  the  venerable  outbreak, 

"Mr.  Hobson,  I'd  like  to  shake  the  hand  of  the  man  who " 

But  the  real  welcome  was  that  welcome  of  silence.However, 
one  could  thrill  again  when  the  tail  of  the  procession  ap- 
peared— an  army  wagon  containing  the  blue-jackets  of  the 
Merrimac  adventure.  I  remember  grinning  heads  stuck  out 
from  under  the  canvas  cover  of  the  wagon.  And  the  army 
spoke  to  the  navy."Well,  Jackie,  how  does  it  feel?"  And  the 
navy  up  and  answered:  "Great!  Much  obliged  to  you  fellers 
for  comin'  here."  "Say,  Jackie,  what  did  they  arrest  ye  for 
anyhow?  Stealin'  a  dawg?"  The  navy  still  grinned.  Here 
was  no  rubbish.  Here  was  the  mere  exchange  of  language 
between  men. 

Some  of  us  fell  in  behind  this  small  but  royal  procession 
and  followed  it  to  General  Shafter's  headquarters,  some  miles 
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on  the  road  to  Siboney.  I  have  a  vague  impression  that  I 
watched  the  meeting  between  Shafter  and  Hobson,  but  the 
impression  ends  there.  However,  I  remember  hearing  a  talk 
between  them  as  to  Hobson's  men,  and  then  the  blue-j  ackets 
were  called  up  to  hear  the  congratulatory  remarks  of  the 
general  in  command  of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps.  1 1  was  a  scene  in 
the  fine  shade  of  thickly  leaved  trees.  The  general  sat  in  his 
chair,  his  belly  sticking  ridiculously  out  before  him  as  if  he 
had  adopted  some  form  of  artificial  inflation.  He  looked  like  a 
joss.  If  the  seamen  had  suddenly  begun  to  burn  a  few  sticks, 
most  of  the  spectators  would  have  exhibited  no  surprise. 
But  the  words  he  spoke  were  proper,  clear,  quiet,  soldierly, 
the  words  of  one  man  to  others.  The  Jackies  were  comic. 
At  the  bidding  of  their  officer  they  aligned  themselves  before 
the  general,  grinned  with  embarrassment  one  to  the  other, 
made  funny  attempts  to  correct  the  alignment,  and — looked 
sheepish.  They  looked  sheepish.  They  looked  like  bad  little 
boys  flagrantly  caught.  They  had  no  sense  of  excellence. 
Here  was  no  rubbish. 

Very  soon  after  this  the  end  of  the  campaign  came  for  me.  I 
caught  a  fever.  I  am  not  sure  to  this  day  what  kind  of  fever 
it  was.  It  was  defined  variously.  I  know,  at  any  rate,  that  I 
first  developed  a  languorous  indifference  to  everything  in 
the  world.  Then  I  developed  a  tendency  to  ride  ahorse  even  as  a 
man  lies  on  a  cot.  Then  I — I  am  not  sure — I  think  I  grov- 
elled and  groaned  about  Siboney  for  several  days.  My  col- 
leagues, Scovel  and  George  Rhea,  found  me  and  gave  me  of 
their  best,  but  I  didn't  know  whether  London  Bridge  was 
falling  down  or  whether  there  was  a  war  with  Spain.  It  was 
all  the  same.  What  of  it?  Nothing  of  it.  Everything  had 
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happened,  perhaps.  But  I  cared  not  a  jot.  Life,  death,  dis- 
honour— all  were  nothing  to  me.  All  I  cared  for  was  pickles. 
Pickles  at  any  price !  Pickles!! 

If  I  had  been  the  father  of  a  hundred  suffering  daughters,  I 
should  have  waved  them  all  aside  and  remarked  that  they 
could  be  damned  for  all  I  cared.  It  was  not  a  mood.  One 
can  defeat  a  mood.  It  was  a  physical  situation.  Sometimes 
one  cannot  defeat  a  physical  situation.  I  heard  the  talk  of 
Siboney  and  sometimes  I  answered,  but  I  was  as  indifferent 
as  the  star-fish  flung  to  die  on  the  sands.  The  only  fact  in 
the  universe  was  that  my  veins  burned  and  boiled.  Rhea 
finally  staggered  me  down  to  the  army  surgeon  who  had 
charge  of  the  proceedings,  and  the  army  surgeon  looked  me 
over  with  a  keen  healthy  eye.  Then  he  gave  a  permit  that  I 
should  be  sent  home.  The  manipulation  from  the  shore  to 
the  transport  was  something  which  was  Rhea's  affair.  I  am 
not  sure  whether  we  went  in  a  boat  or  a  balloon.  I  think  it  was 
a  boat.  Rhea  pushed  me  on  board,  and  I  swayed  meekly  and 
unsteadily  toward  the  captain  of  the  ship,  a  corpulent,  well- 
conditioned,  impickled  person  pacing  noisily  on  the  spar- 
deck.  "Ahem,  yes;  well;  all  right.  Have  you  got  your  own 
food?  I  hope,  for  Christ's  sake,  you  don't  expect  us  to  feed 
you,  do  you?"  Whereupon  I  went  to  the  rail  and  weakly 
yelled  at  Rhea,  but  he  was  already  afar.  The  captain  was, 
meantime,  remarking  in  bellows  that,  for  Christ's  sake,  I 
couldn't  expect  him  to  feed  me.  I  didn't  expect  to  be  fed.  I 
didn't  care  to  be  fed.  I  wished  for  nothing  on  earth  but  some 
form  of  painless  pause,  oblivion.  The  insults  of  this  old  pie- 
stuffed  scoundrel  did  not  affect  me  then ;  they  affect  me  now.  I 
would  like  to  tell  him  that,  although  I  like  collies,  fox-ter- 
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riers,  and  even  screw-curled  poodles,  I  do  not  like  him.  He 
was  free  to  call  me  superfluous  and  throw  me  overboard, 
but  he  was  not  free  to  coarsely  speak  to  a  somewhat  sick 
man.  I — in  fact  I  hate  him — it  is  all  wrong — I  lose  whatever 
ethics  I  possessed — but — I  hate  him,  and  I  demand  that 
you  should  imagine  a  milch  cow  endowed  with  a  knowledge 
of  navigation  and  in  command  of  a  ship — and  perfectly  capa- 
ble of  commanding  a  ship Oh,  well,  never  mind. 

I  was  crawling  along  the  deck  when  somebody  pounced 
violently  upon  me  and  thundered:  "Who  in  hell  are  you, 
sir?"  I  said  I  was  a  correspondent.  He  asked  me  did  I  know 
that  I  had  yellow  fever.  I  said  No.  He  yelled,  "Well,  by 
Gawd,  you  isolate  yourself,  sir."  I  said:  "Where?"  At  this 
question  he  almost  frothed  at  the  mouth.  I  thought  he  was 
going  to  strike  me.  "Where?"  he  roared.  "How  in  hell  do  I 
know,  sir?  I  know  as  much  about  this  ship  as  you  do,  sir. 
But  you  isolate  yourself,  sir."  My  clouded  brain  tried  to 
comprehend  these  orders.  This  man  was  a  doctor  in  the  regular 
army,  and  it  was  necessary  toobey  him,  so  I  bestirred  myself  to 
learn  what  he  meant  by  these  gorilla  outcries.  "All  right, 
doctor;  I'll  isolate  myself,  but  I  wish  you'd  tell  me  where 
to  go."  And  then  he  passed  into  such  volcanic  humour  that  I 
clung  to  the  rail  and  gasped.  "Isolate  yourself,  sir.  Isolate 
yourself.  That's  all  I've  got  to  say,  sir.  I  don't  give  a  God 
damn  where  you  go,  but  when  you  get  there,  stay  there, 
sir."  So  I  wandered  away  and  ended  up  on  the  deck  aft, 
with  my  head  against  the  flagstaff  and  my  limp  body  stretched 
on  a  little  rug.  I  was  not  at  all  sorry  for  myself.  I  didn't 
care  a  tent-peg.  And  yet,  as  I  look  back  upon  it  now,  the 
situation  was  fairly  exciting — a  voyage  of  four  or  five  days 
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before  me — no  food — no  friends — above  all  else,  no  friends 
— isolated  on  deck,  and  rather  ill. 

When  I  returned  to  theUnited  States,  I  was  able  to movemy 
feminine  friends  to  tears  by  an  account  of  this  voyage,  but, 
after  all,  it  wasn't  so  bad.  They  kept  me  on  my  small  res- 
ervation aft,  but  plenty  of  kindness  loomed  soon  enough. 
At  mess-time,  they  slid  me  a  tin  plate  of  something,  usually 
stewed  tomatoes  and  bread.  Men  are  always  good  men.  And, 
at  any  rate,  most  of  the  people  were  in  worse  condition  than  I 
— poor  bandaged  chaps  looking  sadly  down  at  the  waves.  In 
a  way,  I  knew  the  kind.  First  lieutenants  at  forty  years  of 
age,  captains  at  fifty,  majors  at  102,  lieutenant-colonels  at 
620,  full  colonels  at  1000,  and  brigadiers  at  9,768,295  plus. 
A  man  had  to  live  two  billion  years  to  gain  eminent  rank  in 
the  regular  army  at  that  time.  And,  of  course,  they  all  had 
trembling  wives  at  remote  western  posts  waiting  to  hear 
the  worst,  the  best,  or  the  middle. 

In  rough  weather,  the  officers  made  a  sort  of  common 
pool  of  all  the  sound  legs  and  arms,  and  by  dint  of  hanging 
hard  to  each  other  they  managed  to  move  from  their  deck- 
chairs  to  their  cabins  and  from  their  cabins  again  to  their 
deck-chairs.  Thus  they  lived  until  the  ship  reached  Hampton 
Roads.We  slowed  down  opposite  the  curiously  mingled  hotels 
and  batteries  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  and  at  our  mast-head 
we  flew  the  yellow  flag,  the  grim  ensign  of  the  plague.  Then 
we  witnessed  something  which  informed  us  that  with  all 
this  ship-load  of  wounds  and  fevers  and  starvations  we  had 
forgotten  the  fourth  element  of  war.  We  were  flying  the 
yellow  flag,  but  a  launch  came  and  circled  swiftly  about  us. 
There  was  a  little  woman  in  the  launch,  and  she  kept  looking 
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and  looking  and  looking  .Our  ship  was  so  high  that  she  could 
see  only  those  who  hung  at  the  rail,  but  she  kept  looking  and 
looking  and  looking.  It  was  plain  enough — it  was  all  plain 
enough — but  my  heart  sank  with  the  fear  that  she  was  not 
going  to  find  him.But  presently  there  was  a  commotion  among 
some  black  dough-boys  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Infantry,  and 
two  of  them  ran  aft  to  Colonel  Liscum,  its  gallant  commander. 
Theirfaces  were  wreathed  indarkey  grinsof  delight.  "Kunnel, 
ain't  dat  Mis'  Liscum,  Kunnel  ?"  "What  ?"  said  the  old  man. 
He  got  up  quickly  and  appeared  at  the  rail,  his  arm  in  a 
sling.  He  cried,  "Alice !"  The  little  woman  saw  him,  and 
instantly  she  covered  up  her  face  with  her  hands  as  if  blinded 
with  a  flash  of  white  fire.  She  made  no  outcry;  it  was  all  in 
this  simply  swift  gesture,  but  we — we  knew  them.  It  told 
us.  It  told  us  the  other  part.  And  in  a  vision  we  all  saw  our 
own  harbour  lights.  That  is  to  say,  those  of  us  who  had 
harbour  lights. 

I  was  almost  well,  and  had  defeated  the  yellow  fever  charge 
which  had  been  brought  against  me,  and  so  I  was  allowed 
ashore  among  the  first.  And  now  happened  a  strange  thing. 
A  hard  campaign,  full  of  wan  ts  and  lacks  and  absences,  brings  a 
man  speedily  back  to  an  appreciation  of  things  long  disre- 
garded or  forgotten.  In  camp,  somewhere  in  the  woods  be- 
tweenSiboney  andSantiago,I  happened  to  think  of  ice-cream 
soda.  I  had  done  very  well  without  it  for  many  years;  in 
fact  I  think  I  loathe  it;  but  I  got  to  dreaming  of  ice-cream 
soda,  and  I  came  near  dying  of  longing  for  it.  I  couldn't  get 
it  out  of  my  mind,  try  as  I  would  to  concentrate  my  thoughts 
upon  the  land-crabs  and  mud  with  which  I  was  surrounded. 
It  certainly  had  been  an  institution  of  my  childhood,  but  to 
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have  a  ravenous  longing  for  it  in  the  year  1898  was  about 
as  illogical  as  to  have  a  ravenous  longing  for  kerosene.  All  I 
could  do  was  to  swear  to  myself  that  if  I  reached  the  United 
States  again,  I  would  immediately  go  to  the  nearest  soda- 
water  fountain  and  make  it  look  like  Spanish  Fours.  In  a 
loud,  firm  voice  I  would  say,  "Orange,  please."  And  here 
is  the  strange  thing:  as  soon  as  I  was  ashore  I  went  to  the 
nearest  soda-water  fountain,  and  in  a  loud,  firm  voice  I  said, 
"Orange,  please."  I  remember  one  man  who  went  mad  that 
way  over  tinned  peaches,  and  who  wandered  over  the  face 
of  the  earth  saying  plaintively,  "Have  you  any  peaches?" 

Most  of  the  wounded  and  sick  had  to  be  tabulated  and 
marshalled  in  sections  and  thoroughly  officialized,  so  that  I 
was  in  time  to  take  aposition  on  the  veranda  of  Chamberlain's 
Hotel  and  see  my  late  shipmates  taken  to  the  hospital.  The 
veranda  was  crowded  with  women  in  light,  charming  summer 
dresses,  and  with  spruce  officers  from  the  Fortress.  It  was 
like  a  bank  of  flowers.  It  filled  me  with  awe.  All  this  luxury 
and  refinement  and  gentle  care  and  fragrance  and  colour 
seemed  absolutely  new.  Then  across  the  narrow  street  on 
the  veranda  of  the  hotel  there  was  a  similar  bank  of  flowers. 
Two  companies  of  volunteers  dug  a  lane  through  the  great 
crowd  in  the  street  and  kept  the  way,  and  then  through 
this  lane  there  passed  a  curious  procession.  I  had  never  known 
that  they  looked  like  that.  Such  a  gang  of  dirty,  ragged, 
emaciated,  half-starved,  bandaged  cripples  I  had  never  seen. 
Naturally  there  were  many  men  who  couldn't  walk,  and 
some  of  these  were  loaded  upon  a  big  flat-car  which  was  in 
tow  of  a  trolley-car.  Then  there  were  many  stretchers,  slow- 
moving.  When  that  crowd  began  to  pass  the  hotel  the  banks  of 
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flowers  made  a  noise  which  could  make  one  tremble.  Perhaps 
it  was  a  moan,  perhaps  it  was  a  sob — but  no,  it  was  some- 
thing beyond  either  a  moan  or  a  sob.  Anyhow,  the  sound  of 
women  weeping  was  in  it. — The  sound  of  women  weeping. 

And  how  did  these  men  of  famous  deeds  appear  when 
received  thus  by  the  people?  Did  they  smirk  and  look  as  if 
they  were  bursting  with  the  desire  to  tell  everything  which 
had  happened?  No,  they  hung  their  heads  like  so  many  jail- 
birds. Most  of  them  seemed  to  be  suffering  from  something 
which  was  like  stage-fright  during  the  ordeal  of  this  chance 
but  supremely  eloquent  reception.  No  sense  of  excellence — 
that  was  it.  Evidently  they  were  willing  to  leave  the  clack- 
ing to  all  those  natural-born  major-generals  who  after  the 
war  talked  enough  to  make  a  great  fall  in  the  price  of  that 
commodity  all  over  the  world. 

The  episode  was  closed.  And  you  can  depend  upon  it  that  I 
have  told  you  nothing  at  all,  nothing  at  all,  nothing  at  all. 
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MAJOR  CONFLICTS 

he  revolt  of  the  eighteen  nineties,  in  America,  was  an 
echo  oj  the  simultaneous  English  revolt,  and  it  showed  a 
good  deal  of  warmed-over  feebleness.  One  turns  back  to- 
day to  such  things  as  "Songs from  Vagabondia"  (iSpj), 
and  marvels  that  they  ever  fluttered  the  academic  elms. 
The  chief  rebels,  seen  in  retrospect,  take  on  an  almost 
ludicrous  respectability.  They  fired  their  stinkpots  at 
Richard  Watson  Gilder,  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  and 
Thomas  Nelson  Page,  and  began  whooping  for — James 
Lane  Allen  and  Maurice  Maeterlinck!  The  struggle  was 
slow  as  well  as  feeble.  It  was  the  last  year  of  the  decade 
before  Frank  Norris  set  off  the  great  bomb  of"  McTeague" ; 
it  was  the  first  year  of  the  next  before  Theodore  Dreiser 
sprung  the  mine  of  "Sister  Carrie."  What  is  apt  to  be 
forgotten  is  that  there  were  casualties  among  the  rebels 
as  well  as  among  the  armed  detectives  and  agents  pro- 
vocateurs of  God.  For  one  William  Vaughn  Moody  who 
renounced  the  decorous  imitation  of  Shelley  for  the  harsh 
limning  of  the  native  fauna  there  was  many  a  discreet 
fellow  who  succumbed  to  the  New  England  miasma  and 
became  a  literary  Epworth  Leaguer,  and  a  score  of  Rich- 
ard Harding  Davis es  who  yielded  themselves  to  the  las- 
civious approaches  of  thefamily  magazines andnewspaper 
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syndicates.  Of  all  these  dead,  I  have  a  feeling  that  Davis, 
in  more  ways  than  one,  was  the  most  pathetic.  His  coun- 
try remembers  him  as  he  was  at  the  end:  an  elderly  Beau 
Brummell  of  letters,  read  only  in  crowded  street-cars  and 
in  the  more  archaic  varieties  of  finishing  schools.  But 
there  was  a  day,  circa  1891,  when  he  was  on  the  battle- 
ments, a  hero  if  not  a  leader,  and  I  have  a  suspicion 
that  his  padded  shoulders  and  towering  form  brought  in 
more  recruits  than  any  other  bait. 

Is  Stephen  Crane  to  be  credited  to  him?  Thomas  Beer 
hints  that  it  is  so.  If  it  is,  then  Davis  was  more  important 
to  the  movement  than  all  those  who  mocked  him  after  he 
had  gone  down,  for  Crane  was  unquestionably  the  one 
genuinely  solid  figure  that  it  produced — Crane  was  the 
centre  and  forefront  of  it  while  he  lived,  and  remains  its 
chief  glory,  in  memory,  to  this  day.  I  am  old  enough  to 
remember  the blast that the  red  badge  of  courage  made 
in  1895.  It  was  an  episode  not  matched  in  American 
letters,  before  or  since.  "Leaves  of  Grass"  sneaked  in 
quietly  and  almost  furtively;  "The  Spy"  had  been  pre- 
pared for  by  "Precaution";  Mark  Twain  was  already  a 
national  figure  when  he  published  "Huckleberry  Finn"; 
"McTeague"  had  forerunners  and  was  expected.  But 
the  red  badge  of  courage  came  like  a  flash  of  light- 
ning out  of  a  clear  winter  sky;  it  was  at  once  unprece- 
dented and  irresistible.  Who  was  this  astonishing  young 
man?  A  drunken  newspaper  reporter  in  New  York!  One 
of  Davis's  heroes!  The  miracle  lifted  newspaper  report- 
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ing  to  the  level  of  a  romantic  craft,  alongside  counter- 
feiting and  mining  in  the  Klondike,  More,  it  gave  the 
whole  movement  of  the  nineties  a  sudden  direction  and  a 
powerful  impulse  forward.  At  one  stroke  realism  was 
made  its  goal — not  the  old  flabby,  kittenish  realism  of 
HowelWs  imitators,  with  its  puerile  labouring  of  trivial- 
ities, but  the  sterner,  more  searching  realism  that  got 
under  the  surface — the  new  realism  that  was  presently  to 
flower  in  "McTeague,"  and  then  in  "Sister  Carrie," 
and  then  in  a  whole  procession  of  books,  some  of  them 
good  and  some  of  them  bad,  but  all  of  them  alike  marked 
by  an  honest  endeavour  to  depict  human  life  as  men 
and  women  were  actually  living  it  in  the  world,  the  red 
badge  of  courage,  of  course,  was  not  Crane's  first  at- 
tempt to  achieve  that  revolution.  He  had  tried  two  years 
before  with  "Maggie"  and  Howells  had  been  duly  sym- 
pathetic and  Gilder  had  been  duly  shocked.  But  "Mag- 
gie" in  1896,  remained  an  almost  unknown  book;  it 
existed  only  in  an  obscure  and  shabby  edition,  bare  of 
Crane's  name;  it  was  not  until  after  the  red  badge  that 
it  was  to  come  out  between  covers.  The  latter  made  Crane; 
not  "Maggie."  And  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  book, 
it  made  the  thing  we  call  American  literature  to-day. 

Crane  never  wrote  another  long  story  as  good  as  the 
red  badge.  Compared to  it,  "The  Third  Violet"  and  ac- 
tive service  are  flaccid  and  infirm,  and  even  "Maggie" 
and  "George's  Mother"  seem  almost  conventional.  His 
method,  in  truth,  was  grossly  ill-adapted  to  the  novel, 
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properly  so-called.  He  had,  so  to  speak,  no  literary  small 
talk;  he  could  not  manage  what  the  musicians  call  pas- 
sage work.  His  superlative  skill  lay  in  the  handling  of 
isolated  situations;  he  knew  exactly  how  to  depict  them 
with  a  dazzling  brilliance,  and  he  knew,  too,  how  to  ana- 
lyse them  with  penetrating  insight,  but  beyond  that  he 
was  rather  at  a  loss:  he  lacked  the  pedestrian  talent  for 
linking  one  situation  to  another.  This  weakness  threw 
him  naturally  into  the  short  story,  and  there  he  was  in- 
stantly at  home.  The  short  story  gave  him  all  the  room  he 
needed — and  no  more.  Better,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
of  his  stories,  "The  Blue  Hotel"  reveals  his  singular 
capacity  at  its  best.  The  episode  there  related  is  obviously 
the  last  scene  in  a  long  drama:  the  life  of  a  nobody.  The 
Swede 's  grotesque  and  sordid  death  is  by  no  means  a 
phenomenon  in  vacuo;  we  somehow  feel  that  it  is  the  fit 
and  foreordained  climax  to  a  long  series  of  obscure  events, 
all  bound  together  by  chains  of  occult  causation.  A  novelist 
would  have  tried  to  describe  those  events,  to  account  for 
them,  to  relate  them  intelligibly.  But  to  Crane  they  were 
all  visible  in  the  climax.  He  depicted  that  climax  with  a 
few  strokes  of  outline  and  flashes  of  colour,  and  at  once 
the  whole  drama  was  revealed,  its  beginning  as  well  as 
its  end,  its  inner  meaning  as  well  as  its  overt  shape.  The 
story  is  superlative  among  short  stories.  There  is  in  it 
the  austere  economy  of  "The  Taking  of  Lungtungpen,9' 
there  is  in  it  the  brilliant  dramatic  effect  of  "The  Mark  of 
the  Beast,"  and  there  is  in  it,  too,  something  that  Kipling 
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has  never  been  able  to  achieve:  the  profound  dignity  and 
epic  sweep  of  "Youth,"  "Falk"  and"  Heartof Darkness." 
Crane  put  his  name  to  stories  that  are  well  worthy  to 
be  mentioned  after  "The  Blue  Hotel"  and  stories  that 
fall  far  below  it.  Like  most  of  the  men  of  the  nineties,  he 
suffered  sorely ',  not  from  neglect,  but  from  too  much  ap- 
preciation. The  magazines  bombarded  him  with  orders, 
and  he  was  also  beset  by  the  newspaper  syndicates,  then 
on  a  high  tide  of  prosperity,  and  more  often  than  not  he 
succumbed  to  them.  The  result  was  a  great  deal  of  hurried 
and  third-rate  work.  There  was  no  time  to  ponder  and 
revise;  sometimes  there  was  not  even  time  enough  to  get 
an  idea  firmly  by  the  tail.  Had  he  lived  to  middle  age,  I 
dare  say,  he  would  have  rewritten  some  of  his  earlier 
stories,  and  perhaps  expunged  others  from  the  minutes 
altogether.  But  it  is  a  testimony  to  his  solid  worth  that, 
even  presented  haphazard  and  uncritically,  unsorted  and 
uncombed,  he  yet  holds  the  attention  and  respect  unflag- 
gingly — that  he  is  always  obviously  the  true  artist,  even 
when  he  is  playing  the  artisan.  The  short  story  in  Amer- 
ica owes  more  to  him  than  he  has  got  credit  for.  He 
loosened  and  extended  its  form,  he  quickened  its  tempo, 
and  he  greatly  enriched  its  substance.  The  drive  of  a 
powerful  originality  was  in  him.  He  was,  within  his 
limits,  one  of  the  noblest  artists  that  we  have  produced. 

H.  L.  Mencken 
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n  the  swirling  rain  that  came  at  dusk  the  broad  avenue 
glistened  with  that  deep  bluish  tint  which  is  so  widely  con- 
demned when  it  is  put  into  pictures.  There  were  long  rows 
of  shops,  whose  fronts  shone  with  full,  golden  light.  Here 
and  there,  from  druggists'  windows  or  from  the  red  street- 
lamps  that  indicated  the  positions  of  fire-alarm  boxes,  a 
flare  of  uncertain,  wavering  crimson  was  thrown  upon  the 
wet  pavements. 

The  lights  made  shadows,  in  which  the  buildings  loomed 
with  a  new  and  tremendous  massiveness,  like  castles  and 
fortresses.  There  were  endless  processions  of  people,  mighty- 
hosts,  with  umbrellas  wavi  ng,  banner-like,  over  them .  Horse- 
cars,  a-glitter  with  new  paint,  rumbled  in  steady  array  be- 
tween the  pillars  that  supported  the  elevated  railroad.  The 
whole  street  resounded  with  the  tinkle  of  bells,  the  roar  of 
iron-shod  wheels  on  the  cobbles,  the  ceaseless  trample  of 
the  hundreds  of  feet.  Above  all,  too,  could  be  heard  the  loud 
screams  of  the  tiny  newsboys  who  scurried  in  all  directions. 
Upon  the  corners,  standing  in  from  the  dripping  eaves,  were 
many  loungers,  descended  from  the  world  that  used  to  pros- 
trate itself  before  pageantry. 

A  brown  young  man  went  along  the  avenue.  He  held  a 
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tin  lunch-pail  under  his  arm  in  a  manner  that  was  evidently 
uncomfortable.  He  was  purring  at  a  corncob  pipe.  His  shoul- 
ders had  a  self-reliant  poise,  and  the  hang  of  his  arms  and 
the  raised  veins  of  his  hands  showed  him  to  be  a  man  who 
worked  with  his  muscles. 

As  he  passed  a  street-corner  a  man  in  old  clothes  gave  a 
shout  of  surprise  and,  rushing  impetuously  forward,  grasped 
his  hand. 

"Hello,  Kelcey,  oP  boy!"  cried  the  man  in  old  clothes. 
"How's  th'  boy,  anyhow?  Where  in  thunder  yeh  been  fer 
th'  last  seventeen  years?  I'll  be  hanged  if  you  ain't  th'  last 
man  I  ever  expected  t'  see." 

The  brown  youth  put  his  pail  to  the  ground  and  grinned. 
"Well,  if  it  ain't  ol'  Charley  Jones,"  he  said,  ecstatically 
shaking  hands.  "How  are  yeh,  anyhow?  Where  yeh  been 
keepin'  yerself  ?  I  ain't  seen  yeh  fer  a  year." 

"Well,  I  should  say  so!  Why,  th'  last  time  I  saw  you  was 
up  in  Handyville!" 

"Sure! On  Sunday,  we " 

"Sure.  Out  at  Bill  Sickles's  place.  Let's  go  get  a  drink!" 

They  made  toward  a  little  glass-fronted  saloon  that  sat 
blinking  jovially  at  the  crowds.  It  engulfed  them  with  a 
gleeful  motion  of  its  two  widely  smiling  lips. 

"What'll  yeh  take,  Kelcey?" 

"Oh,  I  guess  I'll  take  a  beer." 

"Gimme  little  whisky,  John." 

The  two  friends  leaned  against  the  bar  and  looked  with 
enthusiasm  upon  each  other. 

"Well,  well,  I'm  thunderin'  glad  t'  see  yeh,"  said  Jones. 

"Well,  I  guess,"  replied  Kelcey.  "Here's  to  yeh,  ol'  man." 
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"Let 'ergo." 

They  lifted  their  glasses,  glanced  fervidly  at  each  other, 
and  drank. 

"Yeh  ain't  changed  much,  on'y  yeh've  growed  like  th' 
devil,"  said  Jones,  reflectively,  as  he  put  down  his  glass. 
"I'd  know  yeh  anywheres !" 

"Certainly  yeh  would,"  said  Kelcey.  "An*  I  knew  you, 
too,  th*  minute  I  saw  yeh.  Yer  changed,  though!" 

"Yes," admitted  Jones  with  some  complacency, "I  s'pose 
I  am."  He  regarded  himself  in  the  mirror  that  multiplied 
the  bottles  on  the  shelf  in  back  of  the  bar.  He  should  have 
seen  a  grinning  face  with  a  rather  pink  nose.  His  derby  was 
perched  carelessly  on  the  back  part  of  his  head.  Two  wisps 
of  hair  straggled  down  over  his  hollow  temples.  There  was 
something  very  worldly  and  wise  about  him.  Life  did  not 
seem  to  confuse  him.  Evidently  he  understood  its  compli- 
cations. His  hand  thrust  into  his  trousers  pocket,  where  he 
jingled  keys,  and  his  hat  perched  back  on  his  head  expressed 
a  young  man  of  vast  knowledge.  His  extensive  acquaintance 
with  bartenders  aided  him  materially  in  this  habitual  expres- 
sion of  wisdom. 

Having  finished,  he  turned  to  the  barkeeper.  "John,  has 
any  of  th'  gang  been  in  t '-night  yet?" 

"No — not  yet,"  said  the  barkeeper.  "OF  Bleecker  was 
aroun*  this  afternoon  about  four.  He  said  if  I  seen  any  of 
th*  boys  t'  tell  'em  he'd  be  up  t'-night  if  he  could  get  away. 
I  saw  Connor  an'  that  other  fellah  goin'  down  th'  avenyeh 
about  an  hour  ago.  I  guess  they'll  be  back  after  a  while." 

"This  is  th'  hang-out  fer  a  great  gang,"  said  Jones,  turn- 
ing to  Kelcey.  "They're  a  great  crowd,  I  tell  yeh.  We  own 
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th'  place  when  we  get  started.  Come  aroun'  some  night.  Any- 
night,  almost.  T'-night,  b' jiminy.  They'll  almost  all  be  here, 
an'  I'd  like  t'  interduce  yeh.  They're  a  great  gang !  Gre-e-at !" 

"I'd  like  teh,"  said  Kelcey. 

"Well,  come  ahead,  then,"  cried  the  other,  cordially. "  Ye'd 
like  t'  know  'em.  It's  an  outa-sight  crowd.  Come  aroun' 
t'-night!" 

"I  will  if  I  can." 

"Well,  yeh  ain't  got  anything  t'  do,  have  yeh  ?"  demanded 
Jones. "  Well,  come  along,  then.  Yeh  might  just  as  well  spend 
yer  time  with  a  good  crowd  a'  fellahs.  An'  it's  a  great  gang. 
Great!  Gre-e-at!" 

"Well,  I  must  make  fer  home  now,  anyhow,"  said  Kelcey. 
"It's  late  as  blazes.  What'll  yeh  take  this  time,  ol'  man?" 

"Gimme  little  more  whisky,  John." 

"Guess  I'll  take  another  beer!" 

Jones  emptied  the  whisky  into  his  large  mouth  and  then 
put  the  glass  upon  the  bar.  "Been  in  th'  city  long?"  he 
asked.  "Urn — well,  three  years  is  a  good  deal  fer  a  slick  man. 
Doin'  well?  Oh,  well,  nobody's  doin'  well  these  days."  He 
looked  down  mournfully  at  his  shabby  clothes.  "Father's 
dead,  ain't  'e  ?  Yeh  don't  say  so  ?  Fell  off  a  scaffoldin',  didn't 
'e?  I  heard  it  somewheres.  Mother's  livin',  of  course?  I 
thought  she  was.  Fine  ol'  lady — fi-i-ne.  Well,  you're  th'  last 
of  her  boys.  Was  five  of  yeh  oncet,  wasn't  there?  I  knew 
four  m'self.  Yes,  five!  I  thought  so.  An'  all  gone  but  you, 
hey?  Well,  you'll  have  t'  brace  up  an'  be  a  comfort  t'  th'  ol' 
mother.  Well,  well,  well,  who  would  'a'  thought  that  on'y 
you'd  be  left  out  a'  all  that  mob  a'  tow-headed  kids?  Well, 
well,  well,  it's  a  queer  world,  ain't  it?" 
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A  contemplation  of  this  thought  made  him  sad.  He  sighed, 
and  moodily  watched  the  other  sip  beer. 

"Well,  well,  it's  a  queer  world — a  damn  queer  world." 

"Yes,"  said  Kelcey,  "I'm  th'  on'y  one  left!"  There  was 
an  accent  of  discomfort  in  his  voice.  He  did  not  like  this 
dwelling  upon  a  sentiment  that  was  connected  with  himself. 

"How  is  th'ol'lady,  anyhow?" continued  Jones.  "Th' last 
time  I  remember  she  was  as  spry  as  a  little  oP  cricket,  an' 
was  helpeltin'  aroun'  th'  country  lecturin'  before  W.C.T.U.'s 
an'  one  thing  an'  another." 

"Oh,  she's  pretty  well,"  said  Kelcey. 

"An'  out  a'  five  boys  you're  th'  on'y  one  she's  got  left? 
Well,  well — have  another  drink  before  yeh  go." 

"Oh,  I  guess  I've  had  enough." 

A  wounded  expression  came  into  Jones's  eyes.  "Oh,  come 
on,"  he  said. 

"Well,  I'll  take  another  beer!" 

"Gimme  little  more  whisky,  John!" 

When  they  had  concluded  this  ceremony,  Jones  went 
with  his  friend  to  the  door  of  the  saloon.  "Good-bye,  ol' 
man,"  he  said  genially.  His  homely  features  shone  with 
friendliness.  "Come  aroun',  now,  sure.  T'-riight !  See  ?  They're 
a  great  crowd.  Gre-e-at!" 

II 

A  man  with  a  red,  mottled  face  put  forth  his  head  from  a 
window  and  cursed  violently.  He  flung  a  bottle  high  across 
two  back  yards  at  a  window  of  the  opposite  tenement.  It 
broke  against  the  bricks  of  the  house,  and  the  fragments  fell 
crackling  upon  the  stones  below.  The  man  shook  his  fist. 
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A  bare-armed  woman,  making  an  array  of  clothes  on  a 
line  in  one  of  the  yards,  glanced  casually  up  at  the  man  and 
listened  to  his  words.  Her  eyes  followed  his  to  the  other 
tenement.  From  a  distant  window  a  youth  with  a  pipe  yelled 
some  comments  upon  the  poor  aim.  Two  children,  being  in 
the  proper  yard,  picked  up  the  bits  of  broken  glass  and  be- 
gan to  fondle  them  as  new  toys. 

From  the  window  at  which  the  man  raged  came  the  sound 
of  an  old  voice,  singing.  It  quavered  and  trembled  out  into 
the  air  as  if  a  sound-spirit  had  a  broken  wing. 

"Should  I  be  car-reed  tew  th'  skies 
O-on  flow'ry  be-eds  of  ee-ease, 
While  others  fought  tew  win  th'  prize 
An'  sailed  through  blood-ee  seas?" 

The  man  in  the  opposite  window  was  greatly  enraged.  He 
continued  to  swear. 

A  little  old  woman  was  the  owner  of  the  voice.  In  a  fourth- 
storey  room  of  the  red-and-black  tenement  she  was  trudging 
on  a  journey.  In  her  arms  she  bore  pots  and  pans,  and  some- 
times a  broom  and  dust-pan.  She  wielded  them  like  weap- 
ons. Their  weight  seemed  to  have  bended  her  back  and 
crooked  her  arms  until  she  walked  with  difficulty.  Often 
she  plunged  her  hands  into  water  at  a  sink.  She  splashed 
about,  the  dwindled  muscles  working  to  and  fro  under  the 
loose  skin  of  her  arms.  She  came  from  the  sink  streaming 
and  bedraggled  as  if  she  had  crossed  a  flooded  river. 

There  was  the  flurry  of  a  battle  in  this  room.  Through  the 
clouded  dust  or  steam  one  could  see  the  thin  figure  dealing 
mighty  blows.  Always  her  way  seemed  beset.  Her  broom  was 
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continually  poised,  lance-wise,  at  dust  demons.  There  came 
clashings  and  clangings  as  she  strove  with  her  tireless  foes. 
It  was  a  picture  of  indomitable  courage.  And  as  she  went 
on  her  way  her  voice  was  often  raised  in  a  long  cry,  a  strange 
war-chant,  a  shout  of  battle  and  defiance,  that  rose  and  fell 
in  harsh  screams,  and  exasperated  the  ears  of  the  man  with 
the  red,  mottled  face. 

"Should  I  be  car-reed  tew  th'  skies 
O-on  flow'ry  be-eds  of  ee-ease " 

Finally  she  halted  for  a  moment.  Going  to  the  window, 
she  sat  down  and  mopped  her  face  with  her  apron.  It  was 
a  lull,  a  moment  of  respite.  Still  it  could  be  seen  that  she 
even  then  was  planning  skirmishes,  charges,  campaigns.  She 
gazed  thoughtfully  about  the  room  and  noted  the  strength 
and  position  of  her  enemies.  She  was  very  alert. 

At  last  she  returned  to  the  mantel.  "Fi  ve  o'clock,"  she  mur- 
mured, scrutinizing  a  little  swaggering  nickel-plated  clock. 

She  looked  out  at  chimneys  growing  thickly  on  the  roofs. 
A  man  at  work  on  one  seemed  like  a  bee.  In  the  intricate 
yards  below,  vine-like  lines  had  strange  leaves  of  cloth.  To 
her  ears  there  came  the  howl  of  the  man  with  the  red, 
mottled  face.  He  was  engaged  in  a  furious  altercation  with 
the  youth  who  had  called  attention  to  his  poor  aim.  They 
were  like  animals  in  a  jungle. 

In  the  distance  an  enormous  brewery  towered  over  the 
other  buildings.  Great  gilt  letters  advertised  a  brand  of  beer. 
Thick  smoke  came  from  funnels  and  spread  near  it  like  vast 
and  powerful  wings.  The  structure  seemed  a  great  bird,  fly- 
ing. The  letters  of  the  sign  made  a  chain  of  gold  hanging 
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from  its  neck.  The  little  old  woman  looked  at  the  brewery. 
It  vaguely  interested  her,  for  a  moment,  as  a  stupendous 
affair,  a  machine  of  mighty  strength. 

Presently  she  sprang  from  her  rest  and  began  to  buffet 
with  her  shrivelled  arms.  In  a  moment  the  battle  was  again 
in  full  swing.  Terrific  blows  were  given  and  received,  There 
arose  the  clattering  uproar  of  a  new  fight.  The  little  intent 
warrior  never  hesitated  nor  faltered.  She  fought  with  a  strong 
and  relentless  will.  Beads  and  lines  of  perspiration  stood 
upon  her  forehead. 

Three  blue  plates  were  leaning  in  a  row  on  the  shelf  in 
back  of  the  stove.  The  little  old  woman  had  seen  it  done 
somewhere.  In  front  of  them  swaggered  the  round  nickel- 
plated  clock.  Her  son  had  stuck  many  cigarette  pictures  in 
the  rim  of  a  looking-glass  that  hung  near.  Occasional  chro- 
mos  were  tacked  upon  the  yellowed  walls  of  the  room.  There 
was  one  in  a  gilt  frame.  It  was  quite  an  affair,  in  reds  and 
greens.  They  all  seemed  like  trophies. 

It  began  to  grow  dark.  A  mist  came  winding.  Rain  plashed 
softly  upon  the  window-sill.  A  lamp  had  been  lighted  in  the 
opposite  tenement;  the  strong  orange  glare  revealed  the 
man  with  a  red,  mottled  face.  He  was  seated  by  a  table, 
smoking  and  reflecting. 

The  little  old  woman  looked  at  the  clock  again.  "Quarter 
a*  six.'* 

She  had  paused  for  a  moment,  but  she  now  hurled  herself 
fiercely  at  the  stove  that  lurked  in  the  gloom,  red-eyed,  like 
a  dragon.  It  hissed,  and  there  was  renewed  clangour  of  blows. 
The  little  old  woman  dashed  to  and  fro. 
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As  it  grew  toward  seven  o'clock  the  little  old  woman  be- 
came nervous.  She  often  would  drop  into  a  chair  and  sit 
staring  at  the  little  clock. 

"I  wonder  why  he  don't  come,"  she  continually  repeated. 
There  was  a  small,  curious  note  of  despair  in  her  voice.  As 
she  sat  thinking  and  staring  at  the  clock  the  expressions  of 
her  face  changed  swiftly.  All  manner  of  emotions  flickered 
in  her  eyes  and  about  her  lips.  She  was  evidently  perceiv- 
ing in  her  imagination  the  journey  of  a  loved  person.  She 
dreamed  for  him  mishaps  and  obstacles.  Something  tremen- 
dous and  irritating  was  hindering  him  from  coming  to  her. 

She  had  lighted  an  oil  lamp.  It  flooded  the  room  with 
vivid  yellow  glare.  The  table,  in  its  oil-cloth  covering,  had 
previously  appeared  like  a  bit  of  bare  brown  desert.  It  now 
was  a  white  garden,  growing  the  fruits  of  her  labour. 

"Seven  o'clock,"  she  murmured,  finally.  She  was  aghast. 

Then  suddenly  she  heard  a  step  upon  the  stair.  She  sprang 
up  and  began  to  bustle  about  the  room.  The  little  fearful 
emotions  passed  at  once  from  her  face.  She  seemed  now  to 
be  ready  to  scold. 

Young  Kelcey  entered  the  room.  He  gave  a  sigh  of  relief, 
and  dropped  his  pail  in  a  corner.  He  was  evidently  greatly 
wearied  by  a  hard  day  of  toil. 

The  little  old  woman  hobbled  over  to  him  and  raised  her 
wrinkled  lips.  She  seemed  on  the  verge  of  tears  and  an  out- 
burst of  reproaches. 

"Hello!"  he  cried, in  a  voice  of  cheer.  "Been  gettin'  anxious?" 

"Yes,"  she  said,  hovering  about  him.  "Where  yeh  been, 
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George  ?  What  made  yeh  so  late  ?  Y  ve  been  wai  tin*  th'  longest 
while.  Don't  throw  your  coat  down  there.  Hang  it  up  behind 
th'  door." 

The  son  put  his  coat  on  the  proper  hook,  and  then  went 
to  splatter  water  in  a  tin  wash-basin  at  the  sink. 

"Well,  yeh  see,  I  met  Jones — you  remember  Jones?  01' 
Handyville  fellah.  An*  we  had  t'  stop  an*  talk  over  oP  times. 
Jones  is  quite  a  boy." 

The  little  old  woman's  mouth  set  in  a  sudden  straight 
line.  "Oh,  that  Jones,"  she  said.  "I  don't  like  him." 

The  youth  interrupted  a  flurry  of  white  towel  to  give  a 
glance  of  irritation.  "Well,  now,  what's  th'  use  of  talkin' 
that  way?"  he  said  to  her.  "What  do  yeh  know  'bout  'im? 
Ever  spoke  to  'im  in  yer  life?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  ever  did  since  he  grew  up,"  re- 
plied the  little  old  woman.  "But  I  know  he  ain't  th'  kind  a' 
man  I'd  like  t'  have  you  go  around  with.  He  ain't  a  good 
man.  I'm  sure  he  ain't.  He  drinks." 

Her  son  began  to  laugh.  "Th'  dickens  he  does !"  He  seemed 
amazed,  but  not  shocked,  at  this  information. 

She  nodded  her  head  with  the  air  of  one  who  discloses  a 
dreadful  thing.  "I'm  sure  of  it!  Once  I  saw  'im  comin'  out  a' 
Simpson's  Hotel,  up  in  Handyville,  an' he  could  hardly  walk. 
He  drinks!  I'm  sure  he  drinks!" 

"Holy  smoke!"  said  Kelcey. 

They  sat  down  at  the  table  and  began  to  wreck  the  little 
white  garden.  The  youth  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  in  the 
manner  of  a  man  who  is  paying  for  things.  His  mother 
bended  alertly  forward,  apparently  watching  each  mouth- 
ful. She  perched  on  the  edge  of  her  chair,  ready  to  spring  to 
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her  feet  and  run  to  the  closet  or  the  stove  for  anything  that 
he  might  need.  She  was  as  anxious  as  a  young  mother  with 
a  babe.  In  the  careless  and  comfortable  attitude  of  the  son 
there  was  denoted  a  great  deal  of  dignity. 

"Yeh  ain't  eatin'  much  t '-night,  George  ?" 

"Well,  I  ain't  very  hungry,  t'  tell  th'  truth." 

"Don't  yeh  like  yer  supper,  dear?  Yeh  must  eat  some- 
thin',  chile.  Yeh  mustn't  go  without." 

"Well,  I'm  eatin'  some  thin',  ain't  I  ?" 

He  wandered  aimlessly  through  the  meal.  She  sat  over  be- 
hind the  little  blackened  coffee-pot  and  gazed  affectionately 
upon  him. 

After  a  time  she  began  to  grow  agitated.  Her  worn  fin- 
gers were  gripped.  It  could  be  seen  that  a  great  thought 
was  within  her.  She  was  about  to  venture  something.  She 
had  arrived  at  a  supreme  moment.  "George,"  she  said  sud- 
denly, "come  t'  prayer-meetin'  with  me  t'-night." 

The  young  man  dropped  his  fork.  "Say,  you  must  be 
crazy,"  he  said,  in  amazement. 

"Yes,  dear,"  she  continued,  rapidly,  in  a  small  pleading 
voice,  "I'd  like  t'  have  yeh  go  with  me  oncet  in  a  while. 
Yeh  never  go  with  me  any  more,  dear,  an'  I'd  like  t'  have 
yeh  go.  Yeh  ain't  been  anywheres  at  all  with  me  in  th' 
longest  while." 

"Well,"  he  said,  "well,  but  what  th'  blazes " 

"Ah,  come  on,"  said  the  little  old  woman.  She  went  to 
him  and  put  her  arms  about  his  neck.  She  began  to  coax  him 
with  caresses. 

The  young  man  grinned.  "Thunderation !"  he  said,  "what 
would  I  do  at  a  prayer-meetin'  ?" 
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The  mother  considered  him  to  be  consenting.  She  did  a 
little  antique  caper. 

"Well,  yeh  can  come  an'  take  care  a'  yer  mother,"  she 
cried  gleefully.  "It's  such  a  longwalk  every  Thursday  night 
alone,  an'  don't  yeh  s'pose  that  when  I  have  such  a  big, 
fine,  strappin'  boy  I  want  'im  t'  beau  me  aroun'  some  ?  Ah, 
I  knew  ye'd  come!" 

He  smiled  for  a  moment,  indulgent  of  her  humour.  But 
presently  his  face  turned  a  shade  of  discomfort.  "But,"  he 
began,  protesting. 

"Ah,  come  on!"  she  continually  repeated. 

He  began  to  be  vexed.  He  frowned  into  the  air.  A  vision 
came  to  him  of  dreary  blackness  arranged  in  solemn  rows. 
A  mere  dream  of  it  was  depressing. 

"But "  he  said  again.  He  was  obliged  to  make  great 

search  for  an  argument.  Finally  he  concluded:  "But  what 
th'  blazes  would  I  do  at  prayer-meetin'  ?" 

In  his  ears  was  the  sound  of  a  hymn,  made  by  people  who 
tilted  their  heads  at  a  prescribed  angle  of  devotion.  It  would 
be  too  apparent  that  they  were  all  better  than  he.  When  he 
entered  they  would  turn  their  heads  and  regard  him  with 
suspicion.  This  would  be  an  enormous  aggravation,  since 
he  was  certain  that  he  was  as  good  as  they. 

"Well,  now,  y'  see,"  he  said,  quite  gently,  "I  don't  wanta 
go,  an'  it  wouldn't  do  me  no  good  t'  go  if  I  didn't  wanta 

go." 

His  mother's  face  swiftly  changed.  She  breathed  a  huge 
sigh,  the  counterpart  of  ones  he  had  heard  upon  like  occa- 
sions. She  put  a  tiny  black  bonnet  on  her  head,  and  wrapped 
her  figure  in  an  old  shawl.  She  cast  a  martyr-like  glance 
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upon  her  son  and  went  mournfully  away.  She  resembled  a 
limited  funeral  procession. 

The  young  man  writhed  under  it  to  an  extent.  He  kicked 
moodily  at  a  table-leg.  When  the  sound  of  her  footfalls  died 
away  he  felt  distinctly  relieved. 


IV 

That  night,  when  Kelcey  arrived  at  the  little  smiling  sa- 
loon, he  found  his  friend  Jones  standing  before  the  bar 
engaged  in  a  violent  argument  with  a  stout  man. 

"Oh,  well,"  this  latter  person  was  saying,  "you  can  make 
a  lot  of  noise,  Charley,  for  a  man  that  never  says  anything 
— let's  have  a  drink!" 

Jones  was  waving  his  arms  and  delivering  splintering 
blows  upon  some  distant  theories.  The  stout  man  chuckled 
fatly  and  winked  at  the  bartender. 

The  orator  ceased  for  a  moment  to  say,  "Gimme  little 
whisky,  John."  At  the  same  time  he  perceived  young  Kelcey. 
He  sprang  forward  with  a  welcoming  cry.  "Hello,  oP  man! 
didn't  much  think  ye'd  come."  He  led  him  to  the  stout  man. 

"Mr.  Bleecker— my  friend  Mr.  Kelcey!" 

"Howd'yehdo?" 

"Mr.  Kelcey,  I'm  happy  to  meet  you,  sir;  have  a  drink." 

They  drew  up  in  line  and  waited.  The  busy  hands  of  the 
bartender  made  glasses  clink.  Mr.  Bleecker,  in  a  very  polite 
way,  broke  the  waiting  silence. 

"Never  been  here  before,  I  believe,  have  you, Mr.  Kelcey  ?" 

The  young  man  felt  around  for  a  high-bred  reply.  "Er — 
no — I've  never  had  that — er — pleasure,"  he  said. 
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After  a  time  the  strained  and  wary  courtesy  of  their  man- 
ners wore  away.  It  became  evident  to  Bleecker  that  his  im- 
portance slightly  dazzled  the  young  man.  He  grew  warmer. 
Obviously,  the  youth  was  one  whose  powers  of  perception 
were  developed.  Directly,  then,  he  launched  forth  into  a 
tale  of  bygone  days,  when  the  world  was  better.  He  had 
known  all  the  great  men  of  that  age.  He  reproduced  his  con- 
versations with  them.  There  were  traces  of  pride  and  of 
mournfulness  in  his  voice.  He  rejoiced  at  the  glory  of  the 
world  of  dead  spirits.  He  grieved  at  the  youth  and  flippancy 
of  the  present  one.  He  lived  with  his  head  in  the  clouds  of 
the  past,  and  he  seemed  obliged  to  talk  of  what  he  saw  there. 

Jones  nudged  Kelcey  ecstatically  in  the  ribs.  "You've  got 
th'  ol'  man  started  in  great  shape,"  he  whispered. 

Kelcey  was  proud  that  the  prominent  character  of  the 
place  talked  at  him,  glancing  into  his  eyes  for  appreciation 
of  fine  points. 

Presently  they  left  the  bar  and,  going  into  a  little  rear 
room,  took  seats  about  a  table.  A  gas-jet  with  a  coloured 
globe  shed  a  crimson  radiance.  The  polished  wood  of  walls 
and  furniture  gleamed  with  faint  rose-coloured  reflections. 
Upon  the  floor  sawdust  was  thickly  sprinkled. 

Two  other  men  presently  came.  By  the  time  Bleecker 
had  told  three  tales  of  the  grand  past,  Kelcey  was  slightly 
acquainted  with  everybody. 

He  admired  Bleecker  immensely.  Hedeveloped  a  brotherly 
feeling  for  the  others,  who  were  all  gentle-spoken.  He  be- 
gan to  feel  that  he  was  passing  the  happiest  evening  of  his 
life.  His  companions  were  so  jovial  and  good-natured;  and 
everything  they  did  was  marked  by  such  courtesy. 
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For  a  time  the  two  men  who  had  come  in  late  did  not  pre- 
sume to  address  him  directly.  They  would  say :  "Jones,  won't 
your  friend  have  so  and  so,  or  so  and  so  ?' '  And  Bleecker  would 
begin  his  orations:  "Now,  Mr.  Kelcey, don't  you  think " 

Presently  he  began  to  believe  that  he  was  a  most  remark- 
ably fine  fellow,  who  had  at  last  found  his  place  in  a  crowd 
of  most  remarkably  fine  fellows. 

Jones  occasionally  breathed  comments  into  his  ear. 

"I  tell  yeh,  Bleecker's  an  ol'-timer.  He  was  a  husky  guy 
in  his  day,  yeh  can  bet.  He  was  one  a'  th'  best-known  men 
in  N'  York  oncet.  Yeh  ought  to  hear  him  tell  about " 

Kelcey  listened  intently.  He  was  profoundly  interested 
in  these  intimate  tales  of  men  who  had  gleamed  in  the  rays 
of  old  suns. 

"That  O'Connor's  a  damn  fine  fellah,"  interjected  Jones 
once,  referring  to  one  of  the  others.  "He's  one  a'  th*  best 
fellahs  I  ever  knowed.  He's  always  on  th'  dead  level.  An' 
he's  always  jest  th'  same  as  yeh  see  him  now —  good-natured 
an'  grinnin'." 

Kelcey  nodded.  He  could  well  believe  it. 

When  he  offered  to  buy  drinks  there  came  a  loud  volley 
of  protests.  "No,  no,  Mr.  Kelcey,"  cried  Bleecker,  "no,  no. 
To-night  you  are  our  guest.  Some  other  time " 

"Here,"  said  O'Connor,  "it's  my  turn  now." 

He  called  and  pounded  for  the  bartender.  He  then  sat 
with  a  coin  in  his  hand  warily  eyeing  the  others.  He  was 
ready  to  frustrate  them  if  they  offered  to  pay. 

After  a  time  Jones  began  to  develop  qualities  of  great  elo- 
quence and  wit.  His  companions  laughed.  "It's  the  whisky 
talking  now,"  said  Bleecker. 
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He  grew  earnest  and  impassioned.  He  delivered  speeches 
on  various  subjects.  His  lectures  were  to  him  very  impos- 
ing. The  force  of  his  words  thrilled  him.  Sometimes  he  was 
overcome. 

The  others  agreed  with  him  in  all  things.  Bleecker  grew 
almost  tender,  and  considerately  placed  words  here  and  there 
for  his  use.  As  Jones  became  fiercely  energetic  the  others 
became  more  docile  in  agreeing.  They  soothed  him  with 
friendly  interjections. 

His  mode  changed  directly.  He  began  to  sing  popular  airs 
with  enthusiasm.  He  congratulated  his  companions  upon 
being  in  his  society.  They  were  excited  by  his  frenzy.  They 
began  to  fraternize  in  jovial  fashion.  It  was  understood  that 
they  were  true  and  tender  spirits.  They  had  come  away 
from  a  grinding  world  filled  with  men  who  were  harsh. 

When  one  of  them  chose  to  divulge  some  place  where  the 
world  had  pierced  him,  there  was  a  chorus  of  violent  sym- 
pathy. They  rejoiced  at  their  temporary  isolation  and 
safety. 

Once  a  man,  completely  drunk,  stumbled  along  the  floor 
of  the  saloon.  He  opened  the  door  of  the  little  room  and 
made  a  show  of  entering.  The  men  sprang  instantly  to  their 
feet.  They  were  ready  to  throttle  any  invader  of  their  island. 
They  elbowed  each  other  in  rivalry  as  to  who  should  take 
upon  himself  the  brunt  of  an  encounter. 

"Oh!"  said  the  drunken  individual,  swaying  on  his  legs 
and  blinking  at  the  party,  "oh!  thish  private  room?" 

"That's  what  it  is,  Willie,"  said  Jones.  "An'  you  git  outa 
here,  er  we'll  throw  yeh  out." 

'That's  what  we  will,"  said  the  others. 
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"Oh,"  said  the  drunken  man.  He  blinked  at  them  ag- 
grievedly  for  an  instant  and  then  went  away. 

They  sat  down  again.  Kelcey  felt,  in  a  way,  that  he  would 
have  liked  to  display  his  fidelity  to  the  others  by  whipping 
the  intruder. 

The  bartender  came  often.  "Gee,  you  fellahs  er  tanks," 
he  said,  in  a  jocular  manner,  as  he  gathered  empty  glasses 
and  polished  the  table  with  his  little  towel. 

Through  the  exertions  of  Jones  the  little  room  began  to 
grow  clamorous.  The  tobacco  smoke  eddied  about  the  forms 
of  the  men  in  ropes  and  wreaths.  Near  the  ceiling  there  was 
a  thick  grey  cloud. 

Each  man  explained,  in  his  way,  that  he  was  totally  out 
of  place  in  the  before-mentioned  world.  They  were  pos- 
sessed of  various  virtues  which  were  unappreciated  by  those 
with  whom  they  were  commonly  obliged  to  mingle;  they 
were  fitted  for  a  tree-shaded  land  where  everything  was 
peace.  Now  that  five  of  them  had  congregated  it  gave  them 
happiness  to  speak  their  inmost  thoughts  without  fear  of 
being  misunderstood. 

As  he  drank  more  beer  Kelcey  felt  his  breast  expand  with 
manly  feeling.  He  knew  that  he  was  capable  of  sublime 
things.  He  wished  that  some  day  one  of  his  present  com- 
panions would  come  to  him  for  relief.  His  mind  pictured  a 
little  scene.  In  it  he  was  magnificent  in  his  friendship. 

He  looked  upon  the  beaming  faces  and  knew  that  if  at 
that  instant  there  should  come  a  time  for  a  great  sacrifice 
he  would  blissfully  make  it.  He  would  pass  tranquilly  into 
the  unknown,  or  into  bankruptcy,  amid  the  ejaculations  of 
his  companions  upon  his  many  virtues. 
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They  had  no  bickerings  during  the  evening.  If  one  chose  to 
momentarily  assert  himself,  the  others  instantly  submitted. 

They  exchanged  compliments.  Once  old  Bleecker  stared 
at  Jones  for  a  few  moments.  Suddenly  he  broke  out : " Jones, 
you're  one  of  the  finest  fellows  I  ever  knew!"  A  flush  of 
pleasure  went  over  the  other's  face,  and  then  he  made  a 
modest  gesture,  the  protest  of  a  humble  man.  "Don't  flim- 
flam me,  ol'  boy,"  he  said,  with  earnestness.  But  Bleecker 
roared  that  he  was  serious  about  it.  The  two  men  arose  and 
shook  hands  emotionally.  Jones  bunted  against  the  table 
and  knocked  off  a  glass, 

Afterwardageneralhand-shakingwasinaugurated. Broth- 
erly sentiments  flew  about  the  room.  There  was  an  uproar 
of  fraternal  feeling. 

Jones  began  to  sing.  He  beat  time  with  precision  and  dig- 
nity. He  gazed  into  the  eyes  of  his  companions,  trying  to  call 
music  from  their  souls.  O'Connor  j  oined  in  heartily,  but  with 
another  tune.Offin  a  corner  old  Bleecker  was  making  a  speech. 

The  bartender  came  to  the  door.  "Gee,  you  fellahs  er  mak- 
ing a  row.  It's  time  fer  me  t'  shut  up  th'  front  th'  place, 
an'  you  mugs  better  sit  on  yerselves.  It's  one  o'clock." 

They  began  to  argue  with  him.  Kelcey,  however,  sprang  to 
his  feet."One  o'clock,"  hesaid."Holy  smoke,  I  mus'  be  flyin'l" 

There  came  protesting  howls  from  Jones.  Bleecker  ceased 

his  oration.  "My  dear  boy "  he  began.  Kelcey  searched 

for  his  hat.  "I've  gotta  go  t'  work  at  seven,"  he  said. 

The  others  watched  him  with  discomfort  in  their  eyes. 
"Well,"  said  O'Connor,  "if  one  goes  we  might  as  well  all 
go."  They  sadly  took  their  hats  and  filed  out. 

The  cold  air  of  the  street  filled  Kelcey  with  vague  sur- 
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prise.  It  made  his  head  feel  hot.  As  for  his  legs,  they  were 
like  willow-twigs. 

A  few  yellow  lights  blinked.  In  front  of  an  all-night  restau- 
rant a  huge  red  electric  lamp  hung  and  sputtered.  Horse-car 
bells  jingled  far  down  the  street.  Overhead  a  train  thun- 
dered on  the  elevated  road. 

On  the  sidewalk  the  men  took  fervid  leave.  They  clutched 
hands  with  extraordinary  force  and  proclaimed,  for  the  last 
time,  ardent  and  admiring  friendships. 

When  he  arrived  at  his  home  Kelcey  proceeded  with  cau- 
tion. His  mother  had  left  a  light  burning  low.  He  stumbled 
once  in  his  voyage  across  the  floor.  As  he  paused  to  listen 
he  heard  the  sound  of  little  snores  coming  from  her  room. 

He  lay  awake  for  a  few  moments  and  thought  of  the 
evening.  He  had  a  pleasurable  consciousness  that  he  had 
made  a  good  impression  upon  those  fine  fellows.  He  felt 
that  he  had  spent  the  most  delightful  evening  of  his  life. 


Kelcey  was  cross  in  the  morning.  His  mother  had  been 
obliged  to  shake  him  a  great  deal,  and  it  had  seemed  to  him 
a  most  unjust  thing.  Also,  when  he,  blinking  his  eyes,  had 
entered  the  kitchen,  she  had  said:  "Yeh  left  th'  lamp  burn- 
in'  all  night  last  night,  George.  How  many  times  must  I  tell 
yeh  never  t'  leave  th'  lamp  burnin'  ?" 

He  ate  the  greater  part  of  his  breakfast  in  silence,  mood- 
ily stirring  his  coffee  and  glaring  at  a  remote  corner  of  the 
room  with  eyes  that  felt  as  if  they  had  been  baked.  When 
he  moved  his  eyelids  there  was  a  sensation  that  they  were 
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cracking.  In  his  mouth  there  was  a  singular  taste.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  he  had  been  sucking  the  end  of  a  wooden  spoon. 
Moreover,  his  temper  was  rampant  within  him.  It  sought 
something  to  devour. 

Finally  he  said  savagely:  "Damn  these  early  hours!" 

His  mother  jumped  as  if  he  had  flung  a  missile  at  her. 
"Why,  George "  she  began. 

Kelcey  broke  in  again.  "Oh,  I  know  all  that — but  this  get- 
tin*  up  in  th'  mornin'  so  early  makes  me  sick.  Jest  when  a 
man  is  gettin'  his  mornin'  nap  he's  gotta  get  up.  I " 

"George,  dear,"  said  his  mother,  "yeh  know  how  I  hate 
yeh  t'  swear,  dear.  Now,  please  don't."  She  looked  beseech- 
ingly at  him. 

He  made  a  swift  gesture.  "Well,  I  ain't  swearin',  am  I  ?" 
he  demanded.  "I  was  on'y  sayin'  that  this  gettin'-up  busi- 
ness gives  me  a  pain,  wasn't  I  ?" 

"Well,  yeh  know  how  swearin'  hurts  me,"  protested  the 
little  old  woman.  She  seemed  about  to  sob.  She  gazed  off 
retrospectively.  She  apparently  was  recalling  persons  who 
had  never  been  profane. 

"I  don't  see  where  yeh  ever  caught  this  way  a'  swearin' 
out  at  everything,"  she  continued  presently.  "Fred,  ner 
John,  ner  Willie  never  swore  a  bit.  Ner  Tom  neither,  except 
when  he  was  real  mad." 

The  son  made  another  gesture.  It  was  directed  into  the  air, 
as  if  he  saw  there  a  phantom  injustice.  "Oh,  goodthunder,"  he 
said,  with  an  accent  of  despair.  Thereupon,  he  relapsed  into 
a  mood  of  silence.  He  sombrely  regarded  his  plate. 

This  demeanour  speedily  reduced  his  mother  to  meek- 
ness. When  she  spoke  again  it  was  in  a  conciliatory  voice. 
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"George,  dear,  won't  yeh  bring  some  sugar  home  t'-night?" 
It  could  be  seen  that  she  was  asking  for  a  crown  of  gold. 

Kelcey  aroused  from  his  semi-slumber.  "Yes,  if  I  kin  re- 
member it,"  he  said. 

The  little  old  woman  arose  to  stow  her  son's  lunch  into 
the  pail.  When  he  had  finished  his  breakfast  he  stalked  for 
a  time  about  the  room  in  a  dignified  way.  He  put  on  his 
coat  and  hat  and,  taking  his  lunch-pail,  went  to  the  door. 
There  he  halted  and,  without  turning  his  head,  stiffly  said: 
"Well,  good-bye." 

The  little  old  woman  saw  that  she  had  offended  her  son. 
She  did  not  seek  an  explanation.  She  was  accustomed  to 
these  phenomena.  She  made  haste  to  surrender. 

"Ain't  yeh  goin'  t'  kiss  me  good-bye?"  she  asked  in  a 
little  woeful  voice. 

The  youth  made  a  pretence  of  going  on,  deaf-heartedly. 
He  wore  the  dignity  of  an  injured  monarch. 

Then  the  little  old  woman  called  again  in  forsaken  accents : 
"George — George — ain't  yeh  goin'  t'  kiss  me- good-bye?" 
When  he  moved  he  found  that  she  was  hanging  to  his  coat- 
tails. 

He  turned  eventually  with  a  murmur  of  a  sort  of  tender- 
ness. "Why,  a'  course  I  am,"  he  said.  He  kissed  her.  Withal 
there  was  an  undertone  of  superiority  in  his  voice,  as  if  he 
were  granting  an  astonishing  suit.  She  looked  at  him  with 
reproach  and  gratitude  and  affection. 

She  stood  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  and  watched  his  hand 
sliding  along  the  rail  as  he  went  down.  Occasionally  she 
could  see  his  arm  and  part  of  his  shoulder.  When  he  reached 
the  first  floor  she  called  to  him:  "Good-bye!" 
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The  little  old  woman  went  back  to  her  work  in  the  kitchen 
with  a  frown  of  perplexity  upon  her  brow.  "I  wonder  what 
was  th'  matter  with  George  this  mornin,,',  she  mused.  "He 
didn't  seem  a  bit  like  himself !" 

As  she  trudged  to  and  fro  at  her  labour  she  began  to  spec- 
ulate. She  was  much  worried.  She  surmised  in  a  vague  way 
that  he  was  a  sufferer  from  a  great  internal  disease.  It  was 
something,  no  doubt,  that  devoured  the  kidneys  or  quietly 
fed  upon  the  lungs.  Later,  she  imagined  a  woman,  wicked 
and  fair,  who  had  fascinated  him  and  was  turning  his  life 
into  a  bitter  thing.  Her  mind  created  many  wondrous  in- 
fluences that  were  swooping  like  green  dragons  at  him.  They 
were  changing  him  to  a  morose  man  who  suffered  silently. 
She  longed  to  discover  them,  that  she  might  go  bravely  to 
the  rescue  of  her  heroic  son.  She  knew  that  he,  generous  in 
his  pain,  would  keep  it  from  her.  She  racked  her  mind  for 
knowledge. 

However,  when  he  came  home  at  night  he  was  extraordi- 
narily blithe.  He  seemed  to  be  a  lad  of  ten.  He  capered  all 
about  the  room.  When  she  was  bringing  the  coffee-pot  from 
the  stove  to  the  table  he  made  show  of  waltzing  with  her,  so 
that  she  spilled  someof  thecoffee.  She  wasobliged  toscoldhim. 

All  through  the  meal  he  made  jokes.  She  occasionally  was 
compelled  to  laugh,  despite  the  fact  that  she  believed  that 
she  should  not  laugh  at  her  own  son's  jokes.  She  uttered  re- 
proofs at  times,  but  he  did  not  regard  them. 

"Golly,"  he  said  once,  "I  feel  fine  as  silk.  I  didn't  think  I'd 
get  over  feelin'  bad  so  quick.  It "  He  stopped  abruptly. 

During  the  evening  he  sat  content.  He  smoked  his  pipe 
and  read  from  an  evening  paper.  She  bustled  about  at  her 
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work.  She  seemed  utterly  happy  with  him  there,  lazily  puf- 
fing out  little  clouds  of  smoke  and  giving  frequent  brilliant 
dissertations  upon  the  news  of  the  day.  It  seemed  to  her  that 
she  must  be  a  model  mother  to  have  such  a  son,  one  who 
came  home  to  her  at  night  and  sat  contented,  in  a  languor 
of  the  muscles  after  a  good  day's  toil.  She  pondered  upon 
the  science  of  her  management. 

The  week  thereafter,  too,  she  was  joyous,  for  he  stayed 
at  home  each  night  of  it,  and  was  sunny-tempered.  She  be- 
came convinced  that  she  was  a  perfect  mother,  rearing  a  per- 
fect son.  There  came  often  a  love-light  into  her  eyes.  The 
wrinkled,  yellow  face  frequently  warmed  into  a  smile  of  the 
kind  that  a  maiden  bestows  upon  him  who  to  her  is  first  and 
perhaps  last. 

VI 

The  little  old  woman  habitually  discouraged  all  outbursts 
of  youthful  vanity  on  the  part  of  her  son.  She  feared  that  he 
would  get  to  think  too  much  of  himself,  and  she  knew  that 
nothing  could  do  more  harm.  Great  self-esteem  was  always 
passive,  she  thought,  and  if  he  grew  to  regard  his  qualities 
of  mind  as  forming  a  dazzling  constellation,  he  would  tran- 
quilly sit  still  and  not  do  those  wonders  she  expected  of  him. 
So  she  was  constantly  on  the  alert  to  suppress  even  a  shad- 
ow of  such  a  thing.  As  for  him,  he  ruminated  with  the  sav- 
age, vengeful  bitterness  of  a  young  man,  and  decided  that 
she  did  not  comprehend  him. 

But  despite  her  precautions  he  often  saw  that  she  believed 
him  to  be  the  most  marvellous  young  man  on  the  earth.  He 
had  only  to  look  at  those  two  eyes  that  became  lighted  with 
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a  glow  from  her  heart  whenever  he  did  some  excessively  bril- 
liant thing.  On  these  occasions  he  could  see  her  glance  tri- 
umphantly ataneighbour,orwhoeverhappenedtobepresent. 
He  grew  to  plan  for  these  glances.  And  then  he  took  a  vast 
satisfaction  in  detecting  and  appropriating  them. 

Nevertheless,  he  could  not  understand  why,  directly  after 
a  scene  of  this  kind,  his  mother  was  liable  to  call  to  him  to 
hang  his  coat  on  the  hook  under  the  mantel,  her  voice  in  a 
key  of  despair,  as  if  he  were  negligent  and  stupid  in  what 
was,  after  all,  the  only  important  thing  in  life. 

"If  yeh'll  only  get  in  the  habit  of  doin'  it,  it'll  be  jest  as 
easy  as  throwin'  it  down  anywheres,"  she  would  say  to  him. 
"When  ye  pitch  it  down  anywheres,  somebody's  got  t'  pick 
it  up,  an'  that'll  most  likely  be  your  poor  ol'  mother.  Yeh 
can  hang  it  up  yerself,  if  yeh'll  on'y  think."  This  was  in- 
tolerable. He  usually  went  then  and  hurled  his  coat  savagely 
at  the  hook.  The  correctness  of  her  position  was  maddening. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  any  one  who  had  a  son  of  his  glow- 
ing attributes  should  overlook  the  fact  that  he  seldom  hung 
up  his  coat.  It  was  impossible  to  explain  this  situation  to 
his  mother.  She  was  unutterably  narrow.  He  grew  sullen. 

There  came  a  time,  too,  when,  even  in  all  his  mother's  tre- 
mendous admiration  for  him,  he  did  not  entirely  agree  with 
her.  He  was  delighted  that  she  liked  his  great  wit.  He  spurred 
himself  to  new  and  flashing  effort  because  of  this  apprecia- 
tion. But  for  the  greater  part  he  could  see  that  his  mother 
took  pride  in  him  in  quite  a  different  way  from  that  in  which 
he  took  pride  in  himself.  She  rejoiced  at  qualities  in  him 
that  indicated  that  he  was  going  to  become  a  white  and 
looming  king  among  men.  From  these  she  made  pictures  in 
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which  he  appeared  as  a  benign  personage,  blessed  by  the 
filled  hands  of  the  poor,  one  whose  brain  could  hold  massive 
thoughts  and  awe  certain  men  about  whom  she  had  read. 
She  was  feted  as  the  mother  of  this  enormous  man.  These 
dreams  were  her  solace.  She  spoke  of  them  to  no  one,  be- 
cause she  knew  that,  worded,  they  would  be  ridiculous.  But 
she  dwelt  with  them,  and  they  shed  a  radiance  of  gold  upon 
her  long  days,  her  sorry  labour.  Upon  the  dead  altars  of  her 
life  she  had  builded  the  little  fires  of  hope  for  another. 

He  had  a  complete  sympathy  for  as  much  as  he  under- 
stood of  these  thoughts  of  his  mother.  They  were  so  wise 
that  he  admired  her  foresight.  As  for  himself,  however,  most 
of  his  dreams  were  of  a  nearer  time.  He  had  many  of  the  dis- 
tant future  when  he  would  be  a  man  with  a  cloak  of  coldness 
concealing  his  gentleness  and  his  faults,  of  whom  the  men, 
and  more  particularly  the  women,  would  think  with  rever- 
ence. Fie  agreed  with  his  mother  that  at  that  time  he  would  go 
through  what  were  obstacles  to  other  men  like  a  flung  stone. 
And  then  he  would  have  power,  and  he  would  enjoy  having 
his  bounty  and  his  wrath  alike  fall  swiftly  upon  those  below. 
They  would  be  awed.  And  above  all  he  would  mystify  them. 

But  then  his  nearer  dreams  were  a  multitude.  He  had  be- 
gun to  look  at  the  great  world  revolving  near  to  his  nose. 
He  had  a  vast  curiosity  concerning  this  city  in  whose  com- 
plexities he  was  buried.  It  was  an  impenetrable  mystery, 
this  city.  It  was  a  blend  of  many  enticing  colours.  He  longed 
to  comprehend  it  completely,  that  he  might  walk  under- 
standing^ in  its  greatest  marvels,  its  mightiest  march  of 
life,  sin.  He  dreamed  of  a  comprehension  whose  pay  was  the 
admirable  attitude  of  a  man  of  knowledge.  He  remembered 
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Jones.  He  could  not  but  admire  a  man  who  knew  so  many 
bartenders. 

VII 

An  indefinite  woman  was  in  all  of  Kelcey's  dreams.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  it  was  not  he  whom  he  pictured  as  wedding 
her.  It  was  a  vision  of  himself  greater,  finer,  more  terrible. 
It  was  himself  as  he  expected  to  be.  In  scenes  which  he  took 
mainlyfrom  pictures,thisvisionconductedacourtship,  strut- 
ting, posing,  and  lying  through  a  drama  which  was  magnif- 
icent from  glow  of  purple.  In  it  he  was  icy,  self-possessed; 
but  she,  the  dream-girl,  was  consumed  by  wild,  torrential 
passion.  He  went  to  the  length  of  having  her  display  it  be- 
fore the  people.  He  saw  them  wonder  at  his  tranquillity.  It 
amazed  them  infinitely  to  see  him  remain  cold  before  the 
glory  of  this  peerless  woman's  love.  She  was  to  him  as  be- 
seeching for  affection  as  a  pet  animal,  but  still  he  controlled 
appearances,  and  none  knew  of  his  deep  abiding  love.  Some 
day,  at  the  critical  romantic  time,  he  was  going  to  divulge 
it.  In  these  long  dreams  there  were  accessories  of  castle-like 
houses,  wide  lands,  servants,  horses,  clothes. 

They  began  somewhere  in  his  childhood.  When  he  ceased 
to  see  himself  as  a  stern  general  pointing  a  sword  at  the  nerv- 
ous and  abashed  horizon,  he  became  this  sublime  king  of  a 
vague  woman's  heart.  Later,  when  he  had  read  some  books, 
it  all  achieved  clearer  expression.  He  was  told  in  them  that 
there  was  a  goddess  in  the  world  whose  business  it  was  to 
wait  until  he  should  exchange  a  glance  with  her.  It  became 
a  creed,  subtly  powerful.  It  saved  discomfort  for  him  and  for 
several  women  who  flitted  by  him .  He  used  her  as  a  standard. 
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Often  he  saw  the  pathos  of  her  long  wait,  but  his  faith 
did  not  falter.  The  world  was  obliged  to  turn  gold  in  time. 
His  life  was  to  be  fine  and  heroic,  else  he  would  not  have 
been  born.  He  believed  that  the  commonplace  lot  was  the 
sentence,  the  doom,  of  certain  people  who  did  not  know  how 
to  feel.  His  blood  was  a  tender  current  of  life.  He  thought 
that  the  usual  should  fall  to  others  whose  nerves  were  of 
lead.  Occasionally  he  wondered  how  fate  was  going  to  be- 
gin making  an  enormous  figure  of  him;  but  he  had  no  doubt 
of  the  result.  A  chariot  of  pink  clouds  was  coming  for  him. 
His  faith  was  his  reason  for  existence.  Meanwhile  he  could 
dream  of  the  indefinite  woman  and  the  fragrance  of  roses 
that  came  from  her  hair. 

One  day  he  met  Maggie  Johnson  on  the  stairs.  She  had  a 
pail  of  beer  in  one  hand  and  a  brown-paper  parcel  under  her 
arm. She  glanced  at  him. He  discovered  that  it  would  wither 
his  heart  to  see  another  man  signally  successful  in  the  smiles 
of  her.  And  the  glance  that  she  gave  him  was  so  indifferent 
and  so  unresponsive  to  the  sudden  vivid  admiration  in  his 
own  eyes  that  he  immediately  concluded  that  she  was  mag- 
nificent in  two  ways. 

As  she  came  to  the  landing,  the  light  from  a  window  passed 
in  a  silver  gleam  over  the  girlish  roundness  of  her  cheek.  It 
was  a  thing  that  he  remembered. 

He  was  silent  for  the  most  part  at  supper  that  night.  He 
was  particularly  unkind  when  he  did  speak.  His  mother,  ob- 
serving him  apprehensively,  tried  in  vain  to  picture  the  new 
terrible  catastrophe.  She  eventually  concluded  that  he  did 
not  like  the  beef-stew.  She  put  more  salt  in  it. 

He  saw  Maggie  quite  frequently  after  the  meeting  upon 
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the  stairs.  He  reconstructed  his  dreams  and  placed  her  in 
the  full  glory  of  that  sun.  The  dream-woman,  the  goddess, 
pitched  from  her  pedestal,  lay  prostrate,  unheeded,  save 
when  he  brought  her  forth  to  call  her  insipid  and  childish  in 
the  presence  of  his  new  religion. 

He  was  relatively  happy  sometimes  when  Maggie'smother 
would  get  drunk  and  make  terrific  uproars.  He  used  then  to 
sit  in  the  dark  and  make  scenes  in  which  he  rescued  the  girl 
from  her  hideous  environment. 

He  laid  clever  plans  by  which  he  encountered  her  in  the 
halls,  at  the  door,  on  the  street.  When  he  succeeded  in  meet- 
ing her  he  was  always  overcome  by  the  thought  that  the 
whole  thing  was  obvious  to  her.  He  could  feel  the  shame  of 
it  burn  his  face  and  neck.  To  prove  to  her  that  she  was  mis- 
taken he  would  turn  away  his  head  or  regard  her  with  a 
granite  stare. 

After  a  time  he  became  impatient  of  the  distance  between 
them.  He  saw  looming  princes  who  would  aim  to  seize  her. 
Hours  of  his  leisure  and  certain  hours  of  his  labour  he  spent 
in  contriving.  The  shade  of  this  girl  was  with  him  contin- 
ually. With  her  he  builded  his  grand  dramas  so  that  he  trod 
in  clouds,  the  matters  of  his  daily  life  obscured  and  softened 
by  a  mist. 

He  saw  that  he  need  only  break  down  the  slight  conven- 
tional barriers  and  she  would  soon  discover  his  noble  char- 
acter. Sometimes  he  could  see  it  all  in  his  mind.  It  was  very 
skilful.  But  then  his  courage  flew  away  at  the  supreme  mo- 
ment. Perhaps  the  whole  affair  was  humorous  to  her.  Perhaps 
she  was  watching  his  mental  contortions.  She  might  laugh. 
He  felt  that  he  would  then  die  or  kill  her.  He  could  not  ap- 
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proach  the  dread  moment.  He  sank  often  from  the  thresh- 
old of  knowledge.  Directly  after  these  occasions,  it  was  his 
habit  to  avoid  her  to  prove  that  she  was  a  cipher  to  him. 

He  reflected  that  if  he  could  only  get  a  chance  to  rescue  her 
from  something,  the  whole  tragedy  would  speedily  unwind. 

He  met  a  young  man  in  the  halls  one  evening  who  said  to 
him:  "Say,  me  frien',  where  d'  d'  Johnson  birds  live  in  heh? 
I  can't  fin'  me  feet  in  dis  bloomin' joint.  I  been  battin'  round 
heh  fer  a  half-hour." 

"Two  flights  up,"  said  Kelcey  stonily.  He  had  felt  a  sud- 
den quiver  of  his  heart.  The  grandeur  of  the  clothes,  the  fine 
worldly  air,  the  experience,  the  self-reliance,  the  courage  that 
shone  in  the  countenance  of  this  other  young  man  made 
him  suddenly  sink  to  the  depths  of  woe.  He  stood  listening 
in  the  hall,  flushing  and  ashamed  of  it,  until  he  heard  them 
coming  downstairs  together.  He  slunk  away  then.  It  would 
have  been  a  horror  to  him  if  she  had  discovered  him  there. 
She  might  have  felt  sorry  for  him. 

They  were  going  out  to  a  show,  perhaps.  That  pig  of  the 
world  in  his  embroidered  cloak  was  going  to  dazzle  her  with 
splendour.  He  mused  upon  how  unrighteous  it  was  for  other 
men  to  dazzle  women  with  splendour. 

As  he  appreciated  his  handicap  he  swore  with  savage, 
vengeful  bitterness.  In  his  home  his  mother  raised  her  voice 
in  a  high  key  of  monotonous  irritability.  "Hangup  yer  coat, 
can't  yeh,  George  ?"  she  cried  at  him.  "I  can't  go  round  after 
yeh  all  th'  time.  It's  jest  as  easy  t'  hang  it  up  as  it  is  t'  throw 
it  down  that  way.  Don't  yeh  ever  git  tired  a'  hearing  me 
yell  at  yeh?" 

"Yes,"  he  exploded.  In  this  word  he  put  a  profundity  of 
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sudden  anger.  He  turned  toward  his  mother  a  face  red, 
seamed,  hard  with  hate  and  rage.  They  stared  a  moment  in 
silence.  Then  she  turned  and  staggered  toward  her  room. 
Her  hip  struck  violently  against  the  corner  of  the  table  dur- 
ing this  blind  passage.  A  moment  later  the  door  closed. 

Kelcey  sank  down  in  a  chair  with  his  legs  thrust  out  straight 
and  his  hands  deep  in  his  trousers  pockets.  His  chin  was  for- 
ward upon  his  breast,  and  his  eyes  stared  before  him.  There 
swept  over  him  all  the  self-pity  that  comes  when  the  soul  is 
turned  back  from  a  road. 

VIII 

During  the  next  few  days  Kelcey  suffered  from  his  first 
gloomy  conviction  that  the  earth  was  not  grateful  to  him 
for  his  presence  upon  it.  When  sharp  words  were  said  to 
him,  he  interpreted  them  with  what  seemed  to  be  a  lately 
acquired  insight.  He  could  now  perceive  that  the  universe 
hated  him.  He  sank  to  the  most  sublime  depths  of  despair. 

One  evening  of  this  period  he  met  Jones.  The  latter  rushed 
upon  him  with  enthusiasm.  "Why,  yer  jest  th'  man  I  wanted 
t'  see!  I  was  comin*  round  ty  your  place  t'-night.  Lucky  I 
met  yeh!  OF  Bleecker's  goin*  t'  give  a  blow-out  t'-morrah 
night.  Anything  yeh  want  t'  drink!  All  th'  boys'll  be  there, 
an*  everything.  He  toF  me  expressly  that  he  wanted  yeh  t* 
be  there.  Great  time!  Great!  Can  yeh  come?" 

Kelcey  grasped  the  other's  hand  with  fervour.  He  felt  now 
that  there  was  some  solacing  friendship  in  space.  "You  bet 
I  will,  ol'  man,"  he  said  huskily.  'Td  like  nothin'  better  in 
th'  world!" 

As  he  walked  home  he  thought  that  he  was  a  very  grim 
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figure.  He  was  about  to  taste  the  delicious  revenge  of  a  par- 
tial self-destruction.  The  universe  would  regret  its  position 
when  it  saw  him  drunk. 

He  was  a  little  late  in  getting  to  Bleecker's  lodging.  He 
was  delayed  while  his  mother  read  aloud  a  letter  from  an 
old  uncle,  who  wrote  in  one  place:  "God  bless  the  boy !  Bring 
him  up  to  be  the  man  his  father  was."  Bleecker  lived  in  an 
old  three-storeyed  house  on  a  side  street.  A  Jewish  tailor  lived 
and  worked  in  the  front  parlour,  and  old  Bleecker  lived  in 
the  back  parlour.  A  German,  whose  family  took  care  of  the 
house,  occupied  the  basement.  Another  German,  with  a  wife 
and  eight  children,  rented  the  dining-room.  The  two  upper 
floors  were  inhabited  by  tailors,  dressmakers,  a  pedlar,  and 
mysterious  people  who  were  seldom  seen.  The  door  of  the 
little  hall  bedroom,  at  the  foot  of  the  second  flight,  was  al- 
ways open,  and  in  there  could  be  seen  two  bended  men  who 
worked  at  mending  opera-glasses.  The  German  woman  in 
the  dining-room  was  not  friends  with  the  little  dressmaker 
in  the  rear  room  of  the  third  floor,  and  frequently  they  yelled 
the  vilest  names  up  and  down  between  the  balusters.  Each 
part  of  the  woodwork  was  scratched  and  rubbed  by  the  con- 
tact of  innumerable  persons.  In  one  wall  there  was  a  long 
slit  with  chipped  edges,  celebrating  the  time  when  a  man 
had  thrown  a  hatchet  at  his  wife.  In  the  lower  hall  there 
was  an  eternal  woman,  with  a  rag  and  a  pail  of  suds,  who 
knelt  over  the  worn  oil-cloth.  Old  Bleecker  felt  that  he  had 
quite  respectable  and  high-class  apartments.  He  was  glad 
to  invite  his  friends. 

Bleecker  met  Kelcey  in  the  hall.  He  wore  a  collar  that 
was  cleaner  and  higher  than  his  usual  one.  It  changed  his 
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appearance  greatly.  He  was  now  formidably  aristocratic. 
"How  are  yeh,  ol'  man?"  he  shouted.  He  grasped  Kelcey's 
arm  and,  babbling  jovially,  conducted  him  down  the  hall 
and  into  the  ex-parlour. 

A  group  of  standing  men  made  vast  shadows  in  the  yel- 
low glare  of  the  lamp.  They  turned  their  heads  as  the  two 
entered.  "Why,  hello,  Kelcey,  oP  man,"  Jones  exclaimed, 
coming  rapidly  forward.  "Good  fer  you!  Glad  yeh  come! 
Yeh  know  O'Connor,  a'  course!  An'  Schmidt!  an'  Woods! 
Then  there's  Zeusentell!  Mr.  Zeusentell — my  friend  Mr. 
Kelcey !  Shake  hands — both  good  fellows,  damn-it-all !  Then 
here  is — oh,  gentlemen,  my  friend  Mr.  Kelcey!  A  good  fel- 
low, he  is,  too.  I've  known  'im  since  I  was  a  kid.  Come,  have 
a  drink!"  Everybody  was  excessively  amiable.  Kelcey  felt 
that  he  had  social  standing.  The  strangers  were  cautious 
and  respectful. 

"By  all  means,"  said  old  Bleecker.  "Mr.  Kelcey,  have  a 
drink!  An'  by  th'  way,  gentlemen,  while  we're  about  it, let's 
all  have  a  drink!"  There  was  much  laughter.  Bleecker  was  so 
droll  at  times. 

With  mild  and  polite  gesturing  they  marched  up  to  the 
table.  There  were  upon  it  a  keg  of  beer,  a  long  row  of  whisky- 
bottles,  a  little  heap  of  corncob  pipes,  some  bags  of  tobacco, 
a  box  of  cigars,  and  a  mighty  collection  of  glasses,  cups,  and 
mugs.  Old  Bleecker  had  arranged  them  so  deftly  that  they 
resembled  a  primitive  bar.  There  was  considerable  scuffling 
for  possession  of  the  cracked  cups.  Jones  politely  but  vehe- 
mently insisted  upon  drinking  from  the  worst  of  the  assort- 
ment. He  was  quietly  opposed  by  others.  Everybody  showed 
that  they  were  awed  by  Bleecker's  lavish  hospitality.  Their 
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demeanours  expressed  their  admiration  at  the  cost  of  this 
entertainment. 

Kelcey  took  his  second  mug  of  beer  away  to  a  corner  and 
sat  down  with  it.  He  wished  to  socially  reconnoitre.  Over  in 
a  corner  a  man  was  telling  a  story  in  which  at  intervals  he 
grunted  like  a  pig.  A  half-dozen  men  were  listening.  Two  or 
three  others  sat  alone  in  isolated  places.  They  looked  ex- 
pectantly bright,  ready  to  burst  out  cordially  if  any  one 
should  address  them.  The  row  of  bottles  made  quaint  shad- 
ows upon  the  table,  and  upon  a  side-wall  the  keg  of  beer 
created  a  portentous  black  figure  that  reared  toward  the 
ceiling,  hovering  over  the  room  and  its  inmates  with  spectral 
stature.  Tobacco  smoke  lay  in  lazy  cloud-banks  overhead. 

Jones  and  O'Connor  stayed  near  the  table,  occasionally 
being  affable  in  all  directions.  Kelcey  saw  old  Bleecker  go 
to  them  and  heard  him  whisper:  "Come,  we  must  git  th' 
thing  started.  Git  th'  thing  started."  Kelcey  saw  that  the  host 
was  fearing  that  all  were  not  having  a  good  time.  Jones  con- 
ferred with  O'Connor,  and  then  O'Connor  went  to  the  man 
named  Zeusentell.  O'Connor  evidently  proposed  something. 
Zeusentell  refused  at  once.  O'Connor  beseeched.  Zeusentell 
remained  implacable.  At  last  O'Connor  broke  off  his  argu- 
ment and,  going  to  the  centre  of  the  room,  held  up  his  hand. 
"Gentlemen,"  he  shouted  loudly,  "we  will  now  have  a  reci- 
tation by  Mr.  Zeusentell,  entitled  'Patrick  Clancy's  Pig'!" 
He  thenglanced  triumphantly  atZeusentell  and  said :  "Come 
on!"  Zeusentell  had  been  twisting  and  making  pantomimic 
appeals.  He  said,  in  a  reproachful  whisper  :"Yousonofagun." 

The  men  turned  their  heads  to  glance  at  Zeusentell  for  a 
moment,  and  then  burst  into  a  sustained  clamour.  "Hurray ! 
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Let  'er  go!  Come — give  it  t'  us!  Spring  it!  Spring  i'  :t  it 
come!"  As  Zeusentell  made  no  advances,  they  appe  i per- 
sonally. "Come,  ol'  man,  let  'er  go!  Whatter  yeh  .id  of? 
Let  'er  go !  Go  ahn !  Hurry  up !" 

Zeusentell  was  protesting  with  almost  frantic  modesty. 
O'Connor  took  him  by  the  lapel  and  tried  to  drag  him;  but 
he  leaned  back,  pulling  at  his  coat  and  shaking  his  head. 
"No,  no,  I  don't  know  it,  I  tell  yeh!  I  can't!  I  don't  know 
it!  I  tell  yeh  I  don't  know  it!  I've  forgotten  it,  I  tell  yeh! 
No — no — no — no.  Ah,say,look-a-here,le'  go  me, can't  yeh? 
What's  th'  matter  with  yeh?  I  tell  yeh  I  don't  know  it!" 
The  men  applauded  violently.  O'Connor  did  not  relent.  A 
little  battle  was  waged  until  all  of  a  sudden  Zeusentell  was 
seen  to  grow  wondrously  solemn.  A  hush  fell  upon  the  men. 
He  was  about  to  begin.  He  paused  in  the  middle  of  the  floor 
and  nervously  adjusted  his  collar  and  cravat.  The  audience 
became  grave. "  'Patrick  Clancy's  Pig,'  "announced  Zeusen- 
tell in  a  shrill,  dry,  unnatural  tone.  And  then  he  began  in 
rapid  sing-song: 

"Patrick  Clancy  had  a  pig 
Th'  pride  uv  all  th'  nation, 
The  half  uv  him  was  half  as  big 
As  half  uv  all  creation " 

When  he  concluded  the  others  looked  at  each  other  to 
convey  their  appreciation.  They  then  wildly  clapped  their 
hands  or  tinkled  their  glasses.  As  Zeusentell  went  toward 
his  seat  a  man  leaned  over  and  asked:  "Can  yeh  tell  me  where 
I  kin  git  that?"  He  had  made  a  great  success.  After  an  enor- 
mous pressure  he  was  induced  to  recite  two  more  tales.  Old 
Bleecker  finally  led  him  forward  and  pledged  him  in  a  large 
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drink.  He  declared  that  they  were  the  best  things  he  had 
ever  heard. 

The  efforts  of  Zeusentell  imparted  a  gaiety  to  the  com- 
pany. The  men,  having  laughed  together,  were  better  ac- 
quainted, and  there  was  now  a  universal  topic.  Some  of  the 
party,  too,  began  to  be  quite  drunk. 

The  invaluable  O'Connor  brought  forth  a  man  who  could 
play  the  mouth-organ.  The  latter,  after  wiping  his  instru- 
ment upon  his  coat-sleeve,  played  all  the  popular  airs.  The 
men's  heads  swayed  to  and  fro  in  the  clouded  smoke.  They 
grinned  and  beat  time  with  their  feet.  A  valour,  barbaric 
and  wild,  began  to  show  in  their  poses  and  in  their  faces, 
red  and  glistening  from  perspiration.  The  conversation  re- 
sounded in  a  hoarse  roar.  The  beer  would  not  run  rapidly 
enough  for  Jones,  so  he  remained  behind  to  tilt  the  keg. 
This  caused  the  black  shadow  on  the  wall  to  retreat  and 
advance,  sinking  mystically  to  loom  forward  again  with 
sudden  menace,  a  huge  dark  figure  controlled  as  by  some 
unknown  emotion.  The  glasses,  mugs,  and  cups  travelled 
swift  and  regular,  catching  orange  reflections  from  the  lamp- 
light. Two  or  three  men  were  grown  so  careless  that  they 
were  continually  spilling  their  drinks.  Old  Bleecker,  cack- 
ling with  pleasure,  seized  time  to  glance  triumphantly  at 
Jones.  His  party  was  going  to  be  a  success. 


IX 

Of  a  sudden  Kelcey  felt  the  buoyant  thought  that  he  was 
having  a  good  time.  He  was  all  at  once  an  enthusiast,  as  if 
he  were  at  a  festival  of  a  religion.  He  felt  that  there  was 
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something  fine  and  thrilling  in  this  affair  isolated  from  a 
stern  world,  from  which  the  laughter  arose  like  incense.  He 
knew  that  old  sentiment  of  brotherly  regard  for  those  about 
him.  He  began  to  converse  tenderly  with  them.  He  was  not 
sure  of  his  drift  of  thought,  but  he  knew  that  he  was  im- 
mensely sympathetic.  He  rejoiced  at  their  faces,  shining  red 
and  wrinkled  with  smiles.  He  was  capable  of  heroisms. 

His  pipe  irritated  him  by  going  out  frequently.  He  was 
too  busy  in  amiable  conversations  to  attend  to  it.  When  he 
arose  to  go  for  a  match  he  discovered  that  his  legs  were  a 
trifle  uncertain  under  him.  They  bended  and  did  not  pre- 
cisely obey  his  intent.  At  the  table  he  lit  a  match  and  then, 
in  laughing  at  a  joke  made  near  him,  forgot  to  apply  it  to 
the  bowl  of  his  pipe.  He  succeeded  with  the  next  match  after 
annoying  trouble.  He  swayed  so  that  the  match  would  ap- 
pear first  on  one  side  of  the  bowl  and  then  on  the  other.  At 
last  he  happily  got  it  directly  over  the  tobacco.  He  had 
burned  his  fingers.  He  inspected  them,  laughing  vaguely. 

Jones  came  and  slapped  him  on  the  shoulder.  "Well,  oF 
man,  let's  take  a  drink  fer  oF  Handyville's  sake !" 

Kelcey  was  deeply  affected.  He  looked  at  Jones  with  moist 
eyes.  "I'll  go  yeh,"  he  said.  With  an  air  of  profound  melan- 
choly, Jones  poured  out  some  whisky.  They  drank  reverently. 
They  exchanged  a  glistening  look  of  tender  recollections 
and  then  went  over  to  where  Bleecker  was  telling  a  humor- 
ous story  to  a  circle  of  giggling  listeners.  The  old  man  sat 
like  a  fat,  jolly  god.  " — And  just  at  that  moment  th'  old 
woman  put  her  head  out  of  th'  window  an'  said:  'Mike,  yez 
lazy  divil,  fer  phwat  do  yez  be  slapin'  in  me  new  geranium 
bid?'  An'  Mike  woke  up  an'  said:  'Domn  a  washwoman  thot 
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do  niver  wash  her  own  bid-clues.  Here  do  I  be  slapin'  in 
nothin'  but  dhirt  an'  wades.' "  The  men  slapped  their  knees, 
roaring  loudly.  They  begged  him  to  tell  another.  A  clamour 
of  comment  arose  concerning  the  anecdote,  so  that  when 
old  Bleecker  began  a  fresh  one  nobody  was  heeding. 

It  occurred  to  Jones  to  sing.  Suddenly  he  burst  forthwith 
a  ballad  that  had  a  rippling  waltz  movement,  and,  seizing 
Kelcey,  made  a  furious  attempt  to  dance.  They  sprawled 
over  a  pair  of  outstretched  legs  and  pitched  headlong.  Kel- 
cey fell  with  a  yellow  crash.  Blinding  lights  flashed  before 
his  vision.  But  he  arose  immediately,  laughing.  He  did  not 
feel  at  all  hurt.  The  pain  in  his  head  was  rather  pleasant. 

Old  Bleecker,  O'Connor,  and  Jones,  who  now  limped  and 
drew  breath  through  his  teeth,  were  about  to  lead  him  with 
much  care  and  tenderness  to  the  table  for  another  drink, 
but  he  laughingly  pushed  them  away  and  went  unassisted. 
Bleecker  told  him:  "Great  Gawd,  your  head  struck  hard 
enough  t'  break  a  trunk." 

He  laughed  again,  and  with  a  show  of  steadiness  and  cour- 
age he  poured  out  an  extravagant  portion  of  whisky.  With 
cold  muscles  he  put  it  to  his  lips  and  drank  it.  It  chanced 
that  this  addition  dazed  him  like  a  powerful  blow.  A  mo- 
ment later  it  affected  him  with  blinding  and  numbing  power. 
Suddenly  unbalanced,  he  felt  the  room  sway.  His  blurred 
sightcouldonlydistinguishatumbledmassofshadowthrough 
which  the  beams  from  the  light  ran  like  swords  of  flame.  The 
sound  of  the  many  voices  was  to  him  like  the  roar  of  a  dis- 
tant river.  Still,  he  felt  that  if  he  could  only  annul  the  force 
of  these  million  winding  fingers  that  gripped  his  senses,  he 
was  capable  of  most  brilliant  and  entertaining  things. 
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He  was  at  first  of  the  conviction  that  his  feelings  were 
only  temporary.  He  waited  for  them  to  pass  away,  but  the 
mental  and  physical  pause  only  caused  a  new  reeling  and 
swinging  of  the  room .  Chasms  with  inclined  approaches  were 
before  him;  peaks  leaned  toward  him.  And  withal  he  was 
blind  and  numb  with  surprise.  He  understood  vaguely  in 
his  stupefaction  that  it  would  disgrace  him  to  fall  down 
a  chasm. 

At  last  he  perceived  a  shadow,  a  form,  which  he  knew  to 
be  Jones.  The  adorable  Jones,  the  supremely  wise  Jones, 
was  walking  in  this  strange  land  without  fear  or  care,  erect 
and  tranquil.  Kelcey  murmured  in  admiration  and  affection, 
and  fell  toward  his  friend.  Jones's  voice  sounded  as  from 
the  shores  of  the  unknown.  "Come,  come,  oF  man,  this  will 
never  do.  Brace  up."  It  appeared  after  all  that  Jones  was  not 
wholly  wise.  "Oh,  I'm — allri',  Jones !  I'm  all  ri'!  I  wan'  shing 
song!  Tha'  's  all!  I  wan'  shing  song!" 

Jones  was  stupid.  "Come,  now,  sit  down  an'  shut  up." 

It  made  Kelcey  burn  with  fury.  "Jones,  le'  me  alone,  I 
tell  yeh !  Le'  me  alone !  I  wan'  shing  song  er  te'  story !  G'l'm'n, 
I  lovsh  girl  live  down  my  shtreet.  Thash  reason  'm  drunk — 
'tis!  She " 

Jones  seized  him  and  dragged  him  toward  a  chair.  He 
heard  him  laugh.  He  could  not  endure  these  insults  from 
his  friend.  He  felt  a  blazing  desire  to  strangle  his  compan- 
ion. He  threw  out  his  hand  violently,  but  Jones  grappled 
him  close  and  he  was  no  more  than  a  dried  leaf.  He  was 
amazed  to  find  that  Jones  possessed  the  strength  of  twenty 
horses.  He  was  forced  skilfully  to  the  floor. 

As  he  lay  he  reflected  in  great  astonishment  upon  Jones's 
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muscle.  It  was  singular  that  he  had  never  before  discovered 
it.  The  whole  incident  had  impressed  him  immensely.  An 
idea  struck  him  that  he  might  denounce  Jones  for  it.  It  would 
be  a  sage  thing.  There  would  be  a  thrilling  and  dramatic 
moment  in  which  he  would  dazzle  all  the  others.  But  at  this 
moment  he  was  assailed  by  a  mighty  desire  to  sleep.  Som- 
bre and  soothing  clouds  of  slumber  were  heavily  upon  him. 
He  closed  his  eyes  with  a  sigh  that  was  yet  like  that  of  a 
babe. 

When  he  awoke  there  was  still  the  battleful  clamour  of 
the  revel.  He  half  arose  with  a  plan  of  participating,  when 
O'Connor  came  and  pushed  him  down  again,  throwing  out 
his  chin  in  affectionate  remonstrance  and  saying,  "Now, 
now,"  as  to  a  child. 

The  change  that  had  come  over  these  men  mystified  Kel- 
cey  in  a  great  degree.  He  had  never  seen  anything  so  vastly 
stupid  as  their  idea  of  his  state.  He  resolved  to  prove  to 
them  that  they  were  dealing  with  one  whose  mind  was  very 
clear.  He  kicked  and  squirmed  in  O'Connor's  arms,  until, 
with  a  final  wrench,  he  scrambled  to  his  feet  and  stood  tot- 
tering in  the  middle  of  the  room.  He  would  let  them  see  that 
he  had  a  strangely  lucid  grasp  of  events.  "GTm'n,  I  lovsh 
girl!  I  ain'  drunker'n  yeh  all  are!  She " 

He  felt  them  hurl  him  to  a  corner  of  the  room  and  pile 
chairs  and  tables  upon  him  until  he  was  buried  beneath  a 
stupendous  mountain.  Far  above,  as  up  a  mine's  shaft,  there 
were  voices,  lights,  and  vague  figures.  He  was  not  hurt  phys- 
ically, but  his  feelings  were  unutterably  injured.  He,  the 
brilliant,  the  good,  the  sympathetic,  had  been  thrust  fiend- 
ishly from  the  party.  They  had  had  the  comprehension  of  red 
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lobsters.  It  was  an  unspeakable  barbarism.  Tears  welled  pite- 
ously  from  his  eyes.  He  planned  long  diabolical  explanations! 


At  first  the  grey  lights  of  dawn  came  timidly  into  the  room, 
remaining  near  the  windows,  afraid  to  approach  certain  sin- 
ister corners.  Finally,  mellow  streams  of  sunshine  poured 
in,  undraping  the  shadows  to  disclose  the  putrefaction, mak- 
ing pitiless  revelation.  Kelcey  awoke  with  a  groan  of  undi- 
rected misery.  He  tossed  his  stiffened  arms  about  his  head 
for  a  moment,  and  then,  leaning  heavily  upon  his  elbow, 
stared  blinking  at  his  environment.  The  grim  truthfulness 
of  the  day  showed  disaster  and  death.  After  the  tumults  of 
the  previous  night  the  interior  of  this  room  resembled  a  de- 
caying battle-neld.The  air  hung  heavy  and  Stirling  with  the 
odours  of  tobacco,  men's  breaths,  and  beer  half  filling  for- 
gotten glasses.  There  was  ruck  of  broken  tumblers,  pipes, 
bottles,  spilled  tobacco,  cigar-stumps.  The  chairs  and  tables 
were  pitched  this  way  and  that  way,  as  after  some  terrible 
struggle.  In  the  midst  of  it  all  lay  old  Bleecker,  stretched 
upon  a  couch  in  deepest  sleep,  as  abandoned  in  attitude,  as 
motionless,  as  ghastly,  as  if  it  were  a  corpse  that  had  been 
flung  there. 

A  knowledge  of  the  thing  came  gradually  into  Kelcey's 
eyes.  He  looked  about  him  with  an  expression  of  utter  woe, 
regret,  and  loathing.  He  was  compelled  to  lie  down  again. 
A  pain  above  his  eyebrows  was  like  that  from  an  iron  clamp. 

As  he  lay  pondering,  his  bodily  condition  created  for  him 
a  bitter  philosophy,  and  he  perceived  all  the  futility  of  a 
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red  existence.  He  saw  his  life  problems  confronting  him  like 
granite  giants,  and  he  was  no  longer  erect  to  meet  them.  He 
had  made  a  calamitous  retrogression  in  his  war.  Spectres 
were  to  him  now  as  large  as  clouds. 

Inspired  by  the  pitiless  ache  in  his  head,  he  was  prepared 
to  reform  and  live  a  white  life.  His  stomach  informed  him 
that  a  good  man  was  the  only  being  who  was  wise.  But  his 
perception  of  his  future  was  hopeless.  He  was  aghast  at  the 
prospect  of  the  old  routine.  It  was  impossible.  He  trembled 
before  its  exactions. 

Turning  toward  the  other  way,  he  saw  that  the  gold  por- 
tals of  vice  no  longer  enticed  him.  He  could  not  hear  the 
strains  of  alluring  music.  The  beckoning  sirens  of  drink  had 
been  killed  by  this  pain  in  his  head.  The  desires  of  his  life 
suddenly  lay  dead  like  mullein-stalks.  Upon  reflection,  he 
saw,  therefore,  that  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  be  virtuous 
if  somebody  would  come  and  make  it  easy  for  him. 

When  he  stared  over  at  old  Bleecker,  he  felt  a  sudden 
contempt  and  dislike  for  him.  He  considered  him  to  be  a 
tottering  old  beast.  It  was  disgusting  to  perceive  aged  men 
so  weak  in  sin.  He  dreaded  to  see  him  awaken,  lest  he  should 
be  required  to  be  somewhat  civil  to  him. 

Kelcey  wished  for  a  drink  of  water.  For  some  time  he  had 
dreamed  of  the  liquid,  deliciously  cool.  It  was  an  abstract, 
uncontained  thing  that  poured  upon  him  and  tumbled  him, 
taking  away  his  pain  like  a  kind  of  surgery.  He  arose  and 
staggered  slowly  toward  a  little  sink  in  a  corner  of  the  room. 
He  understood  that  any  rapid  movement  might  cause  his 
head  to  split. 

The  little  sink  was  filled  with  a  chaos  of  broken  glass  and 
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spilled  liquids.  A  sight  of  it  filled  him  with  horror,  but  he 
rinsed  a  glass  with  scrupulous  care  and,  filling  it,  took  an 
enormous  drink.  The  water  was  an  intolerable  disappoint- 
ment. It  was  insipid  and  weak  to  his  scorched  throat,  and 
not  at  all  cool.  He  put  down  the  glass  with  a  gesture  of  de- 
spair. His  face  became  fixed  in  the  stony  and  sullen  expres- 
sion of  aman  who  waits  for  therecuperativepowerofmorrows. 

Old  Bleecker  awakened.  He  rolled  over  andgroanedloudly. 
For  a  while  he  thrashed  about  in  a  fury  of  displeasure  at  his 
bodily  stiffness  and  pain.  Kelcey  watched  him  as  he  would 
have  watched  a  death  agony.  "Good  Gawd!"  said  the  old 
man,  "beer  an'  whisky  make  th'  devil  of  a  mix!  Did  yeh 
see  th'  fight?" 

"No,"  said  Kelcey  stolidly. 

"Why,  Zeusentell  an' O'Connor  had  a  great  old  mill.  They 
were  scrappin'  all  over  th'  place.  I  thought  we  were  all  goin'  t' 
get  pulled.  Thompson,  that  fellah  over  inth'  corner,  though, 
he  sat  down  on  th'  whole  business.  He  was  a  dandy!  He  had 
t'poke  ZeusentelHHe  was  a  bird!  Lord,  I  wish  I  had  a  Man- 
hattan!" 

Kelcey  remained  in  bitter  silence  while  old  Bleecker 
dressed.  "Come  an*  get  a  cocktail,"  said  the  latter  briskly. 
This  was  part  of  his  aristocracy.  He  was  the  only  man  of 
them  who  knew  much  about  cocktails.  He  perpetually  re- 
ferred to  them.  "It'll  brace  yeh  right  up!  Come  along!  Say, 
you  get  full  too  soon.  You  oughter  wait  until  later,  me  boy! 
You're  too  speedy!"  Kelcey  wondered  vaguely  where  his 
companion  had  lost  his  zeal  for  polished  sentences,  his  iri- 
descent mannerisms. 

"Come  along,"  said  Bleecker. 
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Kelcey  made  a  movement  of  disdain  for  cocktails,  but  he 
followed  the  other  to  the  street.  At  the  corner  they  sepa- 
rated. Kelcey  attempted  a  friendly  parting  smile  and  then 
went  on  up  the  street.  He  had  to  reflect  to  know  that  he 
was  erect  and  using  his  own  muscles  in  walking.  He  felt  like 
a  man  of  paper,  blown  by  the  winds.  Withal,  the  dust  of  the 
avenue  was  galling  to  his  throat,  eyes,  and  nostrils,  and  the 
roar  of  traffic  cracked  his  head.  He  was  glad,  however,  to  be 
alone,  to  be  rid  of  old  Bleecker.  The  sight  of  him  had  been 
as  the  contemplation  of  a  disease. 

His  mother  was  not  at  home.  In  his  little  room  he  me- 
chanically undressed  and  bathed  his  head,  arms,  and  shoul- 
ders. When  he  crawled  between  the  two  white  sheets  he  felt 
a  first  lifting  of  his  misery.  His  pillow  was  soothingly  soft. 
There  was  an  effect  that  was  like  the  music  of  tender  voices. 

When  he  awoke  again  his  mother  was  bending  over  him 
giving  vent  to  alternate  cries  of  grief  and  joy.  Her  hands 
trembled  so  that  they  were  useless  to  her.  "Oh,  George, 
George,  where  have  yeh  been  ?  What  has  happened  t'  yeh  ? 
Oh,  George,  I've  been  so  worried!  I  didn't  sleep  a  wink  all 
night!" 

Kelcey  was  instantly  wide  awake.  With  a  moan  of  suffer- 
ing he  turned  his  face  to  the  wall  before  he  spoke.  "Never 
mind,  mother,  I'm  all  right.  Don't  fret  now!  I  was  knocked 
down  by  a  truck  last  night  in  th'  street,  an'  they  took  me  t' 
th'  hospital;  but  it's  all  right  now.  I  got  out  jest  a  little 
while  ago.  They  told  me  I'd  better  go  home  an'  rest  up." 

His  mother  screamed  in  pity,  horror,  j  oy,  and  self-reproach 
for  something  unknown.  She  frenziedly  demanded  the  de- 
tails. He  sighed  with  unutterable  weariness.  "Oh — wait — 
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wait — wait,"  he  said,  shutting  his  eyes  as  from  the  merci- 
less monotony  of  a  pain.  "Wait — wait — please  wait.  I  can't 
talk  now.  I  want  t'  rest." 

His  mother  condemned  herself  with  a  little  cry.  She  ad- 
justed his  pillow,  her  hands  shaking  with  love  and  tender- 
ness. "There,  there,  don't  mind,  dearie !  But  yeh  can't  think 
how  worried  I  was — an'  crazy.  I  was  near  frantic.  I  went 
down  t'  th'  shop,  an'  they  said  they  hadn't  seen  anything  a' 
yeh  there.  The  foreman  was  awful  good  t'  me.  He  said  he'd 
come  up  this  atternoon  t'  see  if  yeh  had  come  home  yet.  He 
tol'  me  not  t'  worry.  Are  yeh  sure  yer  all  right?  Ain't  there 
anythin'  I  kin  git  fer  yeh?  What  did  th'  doctor  say?" 

Kelcey's  patience  was  worn.  He  gestured,  and  then  spoke 
querulously.  "Now — now — mother,  it's  all  right,  I  tell  yeh! 
All  I  need  is  a  little  rest,  an'  I'll  be  as  well  as  ever.  But  it 
makes  it  all  th'  worse  if  yeh  stand  there  an'  ask  me  ques- 
tions an'  make  me  think.  Jest  leave  me  alone  fer  a  little 
while,  an'  I'll  be  as  well  as  ever.  Can't  yeh  do  that?" 

The  little  old  woman  puckered  her  lips  funnily.  "My,  what 
an  old  bear  th'  boy  is!"  She  kissed  him  blithely.  Presently 
she  went  out,  upon  her  face  a  bright  and  glad  smile  that 
must  have  been  a  reminiscence  of  some  charming  girlhood. 


XI 

At  one  time  Kelcey  had  a  friend  who  was  struck  in  the 
head  by  the  pole  of  a  truck  and  knocked  senseless.  He  was 
taken  to  the  hospital,  from  which  he  emerged  in  the  morn- 
ing an  astonished  man,  with  rather  a  dim  recollection  of  the 
accident.  He  used  to  hold  an  old  brier-wood  pipe  in  his  teeth 
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in  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself,  and,  with  a  brown  derby 
hat  tilted  back  on  his  head,  recount  his  strange  sensations. 
Kelcey  had  always  remembered  it  as  a  bit  of  curious  his- 
tory. When  his  mother  cross-examined  him  in  regard  to  the 
accident,  he  told  this  story  with  barely  a  variation.  Its 
truthfulness  was  incontestable. 

At  the  shop  he  was  welcomed  on  the  following  day  with 
considerable  enthusiasm.  The  foreman  had  told  the  story, 
and  there  were  already  jokes  created  concerning  it.  Mike 
O'Donnell,  whose  wit  was  famous,  had  planned  a  humorous 
campaign,  in  which  he  made  charges  against  Kelcey  which 
were,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  almost  the  exact  truth.Upon  hearing 
it,  Kelcey  looked  at  him  suddenly  from  the  corners  of  his  eyes, 
but  otherwise  remained  imperturbable.  O'Donnell  eventually 
despaired.  "Yez  can't  goiy  that  kid!  He  takes  ut  all  loike 
mate  an'  dhrink."  Kelcey  often  told  the  story,  his  pipe  held  in 
his  teeth  peculiarly,  and  his  derby  tilted  back  on  his  head. 

He  remained  at  home  for  several  evenings,  content  to 
read  the  papers  and  talk  with  his  mother.  She  began  to  look 
around  for  the  tremendous  reason  for  it.  She  suspected  that 
his  nearness  to  death  in  the  recent  accident  had  sobered  his 
senses  and  made  him  think  of  high  things.  She  mused  upon 
it  continually.  When  he  sat  moodily  pondering  she  watched 
him.  She  said  to  herself  that  she  saw  the  light  breaking  in 
upon  his  spirit.  She  felt  that  it  was  a  very  critical  period  of 
his  existence.  She  resolved  to  use  all  her  power  and  skill  to 
turn  his  eyes  toward  the  lights  in  the  sky.  Accordingly,  she 
addressed  him  one  evening.  "Come,  go  t'  prayer-meetin' 
t '-night  with  me,  will  yeh,  George?"  It  sounded  more  blunt 
than  she  intended. 
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He  glanced  at  her  in  sudden  surprise.  "Huh?" 

As  she  repeated  her  request,  her  voice  quavered.  She  felt 
that  it  was  a  supreme  moment.  "Come,  go  t'  prayer-meetin' 
t'-night,  won't  yeh?" 

He  seemed  amazed.  "Oh,  I  don't  know,"  he  began.  He 
was  fumbling  in  his  mind  for  a  reason  for  refusing.  "I  don't 
wanta  go.  I'm  tired  as  the  dickens!"  His  obedient  shoul- 
ders sank  down  languidly.  His  head  mildly  drooped. 

The  little  old  woman,  with  a  quick  perception  of  her  help- 
lessness, felt  a  motherly  rage  at  her  son.  It  was  intolerable 
that  she  could  not  impart  motion  to  him  in  a  chosen  direc- 
tion. The  waves  of  her  desires  were  puny  against  the  rocks 
of  his  indolence.  She  had  a  great  wish  to  beat  him.  "I  don't 
know  what  I'm  ever  goin'  t'  do  with  yeh,"  she  told  him,  in 
a  choking  voice.  "Yeh  won't  do  anything  I  ask  yeh  to.  Yeh 
never  pay  th'  least  bit  a'  attention  t'  what  I  say.  Yeh  don't 
mind  me  any  more  than  yeh  would  a  fly.  Whatever  am  I 
goin' t'  do  with  yeh?"  She  faced  him  in  a  battleful  way,  her 
eyes  blazing  with  a  sombre  light  of  despairing  rage. 

He  looked  up  at  her  ironically.  "I  don't  know,"  he  said, 
with  calmness.  "What  are  yeh?"  He  had  traced  her  emo- 
tions and  seen  her  fear  of  his  rebellion.  He  thrust  out  his 
legs  in  the  easy  scorn  of  a  rapier-bravo.  "What  are  yeh?" 

The  little  old  woman  began  to  weep.  They  were  tears  with- 
out a  shame  of  grief.  She  allowed  them  to  run  unheeded 
down  her  cheeks.  As  she  stared  into  space  her  son  saw  her 
regarding  there  the  powers  and  influences  that  she  had  held 
in  her  younger  life.  She  was  in  some  way  acknowledging  to 
fate  that  she  was  now  but  withered  grass,  with  no  power  but 
the  power  to  feel  the  winds.  He  was  smitten  with  a  sudden 
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shame.  Besides,  in  the  last  few  days  he  had  gained  quite  a 
character  for  amiability.  He  saw  something  grand  in  relent- 
ing at  this  point.  "Well,"  he  said,  trying  to  remove  a  sulky 
quality  from  his  voice,  "well,  if  yer  bound  t'  have  me  go,  I 
s'pose  I'll  have  t'  go." 

His  mother,  with  strange,  immobile  face,  went  to  him  and 
kissed  him  on  the  brow.  "All  right,  George !"  There  was  in 
her  wet  eyes  an  emotion  which  he  could  not  fathom. 

She  put  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  they  went  out  to- 
gether. She  was  unusually  silent,  and  made  him  wonder  why 
she  did  not  appear  gleeful  at  his  coming.  He  was  resentful 
because  she  did  not  display  more  appreciation  of  his  sacri- 
fice. Several  times  he  thought  of  halting  and  refusing  to  go 
farther,  to  see  if  that  would  not  wring  from  her  some  ac- 
knowledgment. 

In  a  dark  street  the  little  chapel  sat  humbly  between  two 
towering  apartment-houses.  A  red  street-lamp  stood  in  front. 
It  threw  a  marvellous  reflection  upon  the  wet  pavements. 
It  was  like  the  death-stain  of  a  spirit.  Farther  up,  the  bril- 
liant lights  of  an  avenue  made  a  span  of  gold  across  the  black 
street.  A  roar  of  wheels  and  a  clangour  of  bells  came  from 
this  point,  interwoven  into  a  sound  emblematic  of  the  life 
of  the  city.  It  seemed  somehow  to  affront  this  solemn  and 
austere  little  edifice.  It  suggested  an  approaching  barbaric 
invasion.  The  little  church,  pierced,  would  die  with  a  fine 
illimitable  scorn  for  its  slayers. 

When  Kelcey  entered  with  his  mother  he  felt  a  sudden 
quaking.  His  knees  shook.  It  was  an  awesome  place  to  him. 
There  was  a  menace  in  the  red  padded  carpet  and  the  leather 
doors,  studded  with  little  brass  tacks  that  penetrated  his 
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soul  with  their  pitiless  glances.  As  for  his  mother,  she  had 
acquired  such  a  new  air  that  he  would  have  been  afraid  to 
address  her.  He  felt  completely  alone  and  isolated  at  this 
formidable  time. 

There  was  a  man  in  the  vestibule  who  looked  at  them 
blandly.  From  within  came  the  sound  of  singing.  To  Kelcey 
there  was  a  million  voices.  He  dreaded  the  terrible  moment 
when  the  doors  should  swing  back.  He  wished  to  recoil,  but 
at  that  instant  the  bland  man  pushed  the  doors  aside,  and 
he  followed  hismotherup  the  centre  aisle  of  the  little  chapel. 
To  him  there  was  a  riot  of  lights  that  made  him  transpar- 
ent. The  multitudinous  pairs  of  eyes  that  turned  toward 
him  were  implacable  in  their  cool  valuations. 

They  had  just  ceased  singing.  He  who  conducted  the  meet- 
ing motioned  that  the  service  should  wait  until  the  new- 
comers found  seats.  The  little  old  woman  went  slowly  on 
toward  the  first  rows.  Occasionally  she  paused  to  scrutinize 
vacant  places,  but  they  did  not  seem  to  meet  her  require- 
ments. Kelcey  was  in  agony.  He  thought  the  moment  of 
her  decision  would  never  come.  In  his  unspeakable  haste  he 
walked  a  little  faster  than  his  mother.  Once  she  paused  to 
glance  in  her  calculating  way  at  some  seats,  and  he  forged 
ahead.  He  halted  abruptly  and  returned,  but  by  that  time 
she  had  resumed  her  thoughtful  march  up  the  aisle.  He  could 
have  assassinated  her.  He  felt  that  everybody  must  have 
seen  his  torture,  during  which  his  hands  were  to  him  like 
monstrous  swollen  hides.  He  was  wild  with  a  rage  in  which 
his  lips  turned  slightly  livid.  He  was  capable  of  doing  some 
furious,  unholy  thing. 

When  the  little  old  woman  at  last  took  a  seat,  her  son 
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sat  down  beside  her  slowly  and  stiffly.  He  was  opposing  his 
strong  desire  to  drop. 

When  from  the  mists  of  his  shame  and  humiliation  the 
scene  came  before  his  vision,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that 
all  eyes  were  not  fastened  upon  his  face.  The  leader  of  the 
meeting  seemed  to  be  the  only  one  who  saw  him.  He  stared 
gravely,  solemnly,  regretfully.  He  was  apale-facedbutplump 
young  man  in  a  black  coat  that  buttoned  to  his  chin.  It  was 
evident  to  Kelcey  that  his  mother  had  spoken  of  him  to  the 
young  clergyman,  and  that  the  latter  was  now  impressing 
upon  him  the  sorrow  caused  by  the  contemplation  of  his 
sin.  Kelcey  hated  the  man. 

A  man  seated  alone  over  in  a  corner  began  to  sing.  He  closed 
his  eyes  and  threw  back  his  head.  Others,  scattered  sparsely 
throughout  the  innumerable  light- wood  chairs,  joined  him 
as  they  caught  the  air.  Kelceyheardhismother'sfrail,squeak- 
ing  soprano.  The  chandelier  in  the  centre  was  the  only  one 
lighted,  and  far  at  the  end  of  the  room  one  could  discern 
the  pulpit  swathed  in  gloom,  solemn  and  mystic  as  a  bier. 
It  was  surrounded  by  vague  shapes  of  darkness  on  which  at 
times  was  the  glint  of  brass,  or  of  glass  that  shone  like  steel, 
until  one  could  feel  there  the  presence  of  the  army  of  the 
unknown,  possessors  of  the  great  eternal  truths,  and  silent 
listeners  at  this  ceremony.  High  up,  the  stained-glass  win- 
dows loomed  in  leaden  array  like  dull-hued  banners,  merely 
catching  occasional  splashes  of  dark  wine-colour  from  the 
lights.  Kelcey  fell  to  brooding  concerning  this  indefinable 
presence  which  he  felt  in  a  church. 

One  by  one  people  arose  and  told  little  tales  of  their  re- 
ligious faith.  Some  were  tearful,  and  others  calm,  emotion- 
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less,  and  convincing.  Kelcey  listened  closely  for  a  time.  These 
people  filled  him  with  a  great  curiosity.  He  was  not  familiar 
with  their  types. 

At  last  the  young  clergyman  spoke  at  some  length.  Kel- 
cey was  amazed,  because,  from  the  young  man's  appear- 
ance, he  would  not  have  suspected  him  of  being  so  glib;  but 
the  speech  had  no  effect  on  Kelcey,  excepting  to  prove  to 
him  again  that  he  was  damned. 


XII 

Kelcey  sometimes  wondered  whether  he  liked  beer.  He  had 
been  obliged  to  cultivate  a  talent  for  imbibing  it.  He  was 
born  with  an  abhorrence  which  he  had  steadily  battled  until 
it  had  come  to  pass  that  he  could  drink  from  ten  to  twenty 
glasses  of  beer  without  the  act  of  swallowing  causing  him  to 
shiver.  He  understood  that  drink  was  an  essential  to  joy,  to 
the  coveted  position  of  a  man  of  the  world  and  of  the  streets. 
The  saloons  contained  the  mystery  of  a  street  for  him.  When 
he  knew  its  saloons  he  comprehended  the  street.  Drink  and 
its  surroundings  were  the  eyes  of  a  superb  green  dragon  to 
him.  He  followed  a  fascinating  glitter,  and  the  glitter  re- 
quired no  explanation. 

Directly  after  old  Bleecker's  party  he  almost  reformed. 
He  was  tired  and  worn  from  the  tumult  of  it,  and  he  saw  it 
as  one  might  see  a  skeleton  emerged  from  a  crimson  cloak. 
He  wished  then  to  turn  his  face  away.  Gradually,  however, 
he  recovered  his  mental  balance.  Then  he  admitted  again 
by  his  point  of  view  that  the  thing  was  not  so  terrible.  His 
headache  had  caused  him  to  exaggerate.  A  drunk  was  not 
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the  blight  which  he  had  once  remorsefully  named  it.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  a  mere  unpleasant  incident.  He  resolved, 
however,  to  be  more  cautious. 

When  prayer-meeting  night  came  again  his  mother  ap- 
proached him  hopefully.  She  smiled  like  one  whose  request 
is  already  granted.  "Well,  will  yeh  go  t'prayer-meetin'  with 
me  t'-night  again  ?" 

He  turned  toward  her  with  eloquent  suddenness,  and  then 
riveted  his  eyes  upon  a  corner  of  the  floor.  "Well,  I  guess 
not,"  he  said. 

His  mother  tearfully  tried  to  comprehend  his  state  of 
mind.  "What  has  come  over  yeh?"  she  said  tremblingly. 
"Yeh  never  used  t'  be  this  way,  George.  Yeh  never  used  t' 
be  so  cross  an*  mean  t'  me " 

"Oh,  I  ain't  cross  an'  mean  t'  yeh,"  he  interpolated,  exas- 
perated and  violent. 

"Yes,  yeh  are,  too!  I  ain't  hardly  had  a  decent  word  from 
yeh  in  ever  so  long.  Yer  as  cross  an'  as  mean  as  yeh  can  be. 
I  don't  know  what  t'  make  of  it.  It  can't  be" — there  came  a 
look  in  her  eyes  that  told  that  she  was  going  to  shock  and 
alarm  him  with  her  heaviest  sentence — "it  can't  be  that 
yeh've  got  t'  drinkin'." 

Kelcey  grunted  with  disgust  at  the  ridiculous  thing.  "Why, 
what  an  old  goose  yer  gettin'  t'  be!" 

She  was  compelled  to  laugh  a  little,  as  a  child  laughs  be- 
tween tears  at  a  hurt.  She  had  not  been  serious.  She  was 
only  trying  to  display  to  him  how  she  regarded  his  horrify- 
ing mental  state.  "Oh,  of  course,  I  didn't  mean  that,  but  I 
think  yeh  act  jest  as  bad  as  if  yeh  did  drink.  I  wish  yeh 
would  do  better,  George!" 
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She  had  grown  so  much  less  frigid  and  stern  in  her  cen- 
sure that  Kelcey  seized  the  opportunity  to  try  to  make  a 
joke  of  it.  He  laughed  at  her,  but  she  shook  her  head  and 
continued:  "I  do  wish  yeh  would  do  better.  I  don't  know 
what's  t'  become  a'  yeh,  George.  Yeh  don't  mind  what  I 
say  no  more  'n  if  I  was  th'  wind  in  th'  chimbly.  Yeh  don't 
care  about  nothin'  'cept  goin'  out  nights.  I  can't  ever  get 
yeh  t'  prayer-meetin'  ner  church;  yeh  never  go  out  with  me 
anywheres  unless  yeh  can't  get  out  of  it;  yeh  swear  an'  take 
on  sometimes  like  everything;  yeh  never " 

He  gestured  wrathfully  in  interruption.  "Say,  look-a  here, 
can't  yeh  think  a'  something  I  do?" 

She  ended  her  oration  then  in  the  old  way.  "An'  I  don't 
know  what's  goin' t'  become  a'  yeh." 

She  put  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl  and  then  came  and  stood 
near  him,  expectantly.  She  imparted  to  her  attitude  a  subtle 
threat  of  unchangeableness.  He  pretended  to  be  engrossed  in 
his  newspaper.  The  little  swaggering  clock  on  the  mantel  be- 
came suddenly  evident,  ticking  with  loud  monotony.  Pres- 
ently she  said,  firmly:  "Well,  are  yeh  comin'?" 

He  was  reading.  "Well,  are  yeh  comin'?" 

He  threw  his  paper  down,  angrily.  "Oh,  why  don't  yeh 
go  on  an'  leave  me  alone?"  he  demanded  in  supreme  impa- 
tience. "What  do  yeh  wanta  pester  me  fer  ?  Ye'd  think  there 
was  robbers.  Why  can't  yeh  go  alone  or  else  stay  home  ?  You 
wanta  go,  an'  I  don't  wanta  go,  an'  yeh  keep  all  time  tryin' 
t'  drag  me.  Yeh  know  I  don't  wanta  go."  He  concluded  in  a 
last  defiant  wounding  of  her.  "What  do  I  care  'bout  those 
ol'  bags-a'-wind,  anyhow  ?  They  gimme  a  pain  1" 

His  mother  turned  her  face  and  went  from  him.  He  sat 
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staring  with  a  mechanical  frown.  Presently  he  went  and 
picked  up  his  newspaper. 

Jones  told  him  that  night  that  everybody  had  had  such  a 
good  time  at  old  Bleecker's  party  that  they  were  going  to 
form  a  club.  They  waited  at  the  little  smiling  saloon,  and 
then  amid  much  enthusiasm  all  signed  a  membership-roll. 
Old  Bleecker,  late  that  night,  was  violently  elected  presi- 
dent. He  made  speeches  of  thanks  and  gratification  during 
the  remainder  of  the  meeting.  Kelcey  went  home  rejoicing. 
He  felt  that  at  any  rate  he  would  have  true  friends.  The 
dues  were  a  dollar  for  each  week. 

He  was  deeply  interested.  For  a  number  of  evenings  he 
fairly  gobbled  his  supper  in  order  that  he  might  be  off  to 
the  little  smiling  saloon  to  discuss  the  new  organization. 
All  the  men  were  wildly  enthusiastic.  One  night  the  saloon- 
keeper announced  that  he  would  donate  half  the  rent  of 
quite  a  large  room  over  his  saloon.  It  was  an  occasion  for 
great  cheering.  Kelcey's  legs  were  like  whalebone  when  he 
tried  to  go  upstairs  upon  his  return  home,  and  the  edge  of 
each  step  was  moved  curiously  forward. 

His  mother's  questions  made  him  snarl.  "Oh,  nowheres !" 
At  other  times  he  would  tell  her:  "Oh,  t'  see  some  friends  a* 
mine!  Where  d'  yeh  s'pose?" 

Finally,  some  of  the  women  of  the  tenement  concluded 
that  the  little  old  mother  had  a  wild  son.  They  came  to  con- 
dole with  her.  They  sat  in  the  kitchen  for  hours.  She  told 
them  of  his  wit,  his  cleverness,  his  kind  heart. 
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At  a  certain  time  Kelcey  discovered  that  some  young  men 
who  stood  in  the  cinders  between  a  brick  wall  and  the  pave- 
ment, and  near  the  side-door  of  a  corner  saloon,  knew  more 
about  life  than  other  people.  They  used  to  lean  there  smok- 
ing and  chewing,  and  comment  upon  events  and  persons. 
They  knew  the  neighbourhood  extremely  well.  They  de- 
bated upon  small  typical  things  that  transpired  before  them, 
until  they  had  extracted  all  the  information  that  existence 
contained.  They  sometimes  inaugurated  little  fights  with 
foreigners  or  well-dressed  men.  It  was  here  that  Sapristi 
Glielmi,  the  pedlar,  stabbed  Pete  Brady  to  death,  for  which 
he  got  a  life-sentence.  Each  patron  of  the  saloon  was  closely 
scrutinized  as  he  entered  the  place.  Sometimes  they  used  to 
throng  upon  the  heels  of  a  man  and  in  at  the  bar  assert  that 
he  had  asked  them  in  to  drink.  When  he  objected,  they  would 
claim  with  one  voice  that  it  was  too  deep  an  insult  and  gather 
about  to  thrash  him.  When  they  had  caught  chance  cus- 
tomers and  absolute  strangers,  the  barkeeper  had  remained 
in  stolid  neutrality,  ready  to  serve  one  or  seven,  but  two  or 
three  times  they  had  encountered  the  wrong  men.  Finally, 
the  proprietor  had  come  out  one  morning  and  told  them,  in 
the  fearless  way  of  his  class,  that  their  pastime  must  cease. 
"It  quits  right  here!  See?  Right  here!  Th'  nex'  time  yeh  try 
t'  work  it,  I  come  with  th'  bung-starter,  an'  th'  mugs  I  miss 
with  it  git  pulled.  See?  It  quits!"  Infrequently,  however, 
men  did  ask  them  in  to  drink. 

The  policeman  of  that  beat  grew  dignified  and  shrewd 
whenever  he  approached  this  corner.  Sometimes  he  stood 
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with  his  hands  behind  his  back  and  cautiously  conversed  with 
them.  It  was  understood  on  both  sides  that  it  was  a  good 
thing  to  be  civil. 

In  winter  this  band,  a  trifle  diminished  in  numbers,  hud- 
dled in  their  old  coats  and  stamped  little  flat  places  in  the 
snow,  their  faces  turned  always  toward  the  changing  life  in 
the  streets.  In  the  summer  they  became  more  lively.  Some- 
times, then,  they  walked  out  to  the  kerb  to  look  up  and  down 
the  street.  Over  in  a  trampled  vacant  lot,  surrounded  by 
high  tenement-houses,  there  was  a  sort  of  den  among  some 
boulders.  An  old  truck  was  made  to  form  a  shelter.  The  small 
hoodlums  of  that  vicinity  all  avoided  the  spot.  So  many  of 
them  had  been  thrashed  upon  being  caught  near  it.  It  was 
the  summer-time  lounging  place  of  the  band  from  the  corner. 

They  were  all  too  clever  to  work.  Some  of  them  had  worked, 
but  these  used  their  experiences  as  stores  from  which  to  draw 
tales.  They  were  like  veterans  with  their  wars.  One  lad  in 
particular  used  to  recount  how  he  whipped  his  employer, 
the  proprietor  of  a  large  grain  and  feed  establishment.  He 
described  his  victim's  features  and  form  and  clothes  with 
minute  exactness.  He  bragged  of  his  wealth  and  social  posi- 
tion. It  had  been  a  proud  moment  of  the  lad's  life.  He  was 
like  a  savage  who  had  killed  a  great  chief. 

Their  feeling  forcontemporaneouslife  wasoneof  contempt. 
Their  philosophy  taught  that  in  a  large  part  the  whole  thing 
was  idle  and  a  great  bore.  With  fine  scorn  they  sneered  at  the 
futility  of  it.  Work  was  done  by  men  who  had  not  the  cour- 
age to  stand  still  and  let  the  skies  clap  together  if  they  willed. 

The  vast  machinery  of  the  popular  law  indicated  to  them 
that  there  were  people  in  the  world  who  wished  to  remain 
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quiet.  They  awaited  the  moment  when  they  could  prove  to 
them  that  a  riotous  upheaval,  a  cloudburst  of  destruction, 
would  be  a  delicious  thing.  They  thought  of  their  fingers 
buried  in  the  lives  of  these  people.  They  longed  dimly  for  a 
time  when  they  could  run  through  decorous  streets  withcrash 
and  roar  of  war,  an  army  of  revenge  for  pleasures  long  pos- 
sessed by  others,  a  wild  sweeping  compensation  for  their 
years  without  crystal  and  gilt,  women  and  wine.  This  thought 
slumbered  in  them,  as  the  image  of  Rome  might  have  lain 
small  in  the  hearts  of  the  barbarians. 

Kelcey  respected  these  youths  so  much  that  he  ordinarily 
used  the  other  side  of  the  street.  He  could  not  go  near  to 
them,  because  if  a  passer-by  minded  his  own  business  he  was 
a  disdainful  prig  and  had  insulted  them;  if  he  showed  that 
he  was  aware  of  them  they  were  likely  to  resent  his  not  mind- 
ing his  own  business  and  prod  him  into  a  fight  if  the  oppor- 
tunity were  good.  Kelcey  longed  for  their  acquaintance  and 
friendship,  for  with  it  came  social  safety  and  ease;  they  were 
respected  so  universally. 

Once  in  another  street  Fidsey  Corcoran  was  whipped  by 
a  short,  heavy  man.  Fidsey  picked  himself  up,  and  in  the 
fury  of  defeat  hurled  pieces  of  brick  at  his  opponent.  The 
short  man  dodged  with  skill,  and  then  pursued  Fidsey  for 
over  a  block.  Sometimes  he  got  near  enough  to  punch  him. 
Fidsey  raved  in  maniacal  fury.  The  moment  the  short  man 
would  attempt  to  resume  his  own  affairs,  Fidsey  would  turn 
upon  him  again,  tears  and  blood  upon  his  face,  with  the 
lashed  rage  of  a  vanquished  animal.  The  short  man  used  to 
turn  about,  swear  madly,  and  make  little  dashes.  Fidsey  al- 
ways ran,  and  then  returned  as  pursuit  ceased.  The  short 
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man  apparently  wondered  if  this  maniac  was  ever  going  to 
allow  him  to  finish  whipping  him.  He  looked  helplessly  up 
and  down  the  street.  People  were  there  who  knew  Fidsey, 
and  they  remonstrated  with  him;  but  he  continued  to  con- 
front the  short  man,  gibbering  like  a  wounded  ape,  using  all 
the  eloquence  of  the  street  in  his  wild  oaths. 

Finally,  the  short  man  was  exasperated  to  black  fury.  He 
decided  to  end  the  fight.  With  low  snarls,  ominous  as  death, 
he  plunged  at  Fidsey. 

Kelcey  happened  there  then.  He  grasped  the  short  man's 
shoulder.  He  cried  out  in  the  peculiar  whine  of  the  man  who 
interferes.  "Oh,  hoi'  on!  Yeh  don't  wanta  hit  'im  any  more! 
Yeh've  done  enough  to  'im  now!  Leave  'im  be!" 

The  short  man  wrenched  and  tugged.  He  turned  his  face 
until  his  teeth  were  almost  at  Kelcey's  cheek.  "Le'  go  me! 

Le'  go  me,  you "The  rest  of  his  sentence  was  screamed 

curses. 

Kelcey's  face  grew  livid  from  fear,  but  he  somehow  man- 
aged to  keep  his  grip.  Fidsey,  with  but  an  instant's  pause, 
plunged  into  the  new  fray. 

They  beat  the  short  man.  They  forced  him  against  a  high 
board  fence,  where  for  a  few  seconds  their  blows  sounded 
upon  his  head  in  swift  thuds.  A  moment  later  Fidsey  de- 
scried a  running  policeman.  He  made  off,  fleet  as  a  shadow. 
Kelcey  noted  his  going.  He  ran  after  him. 

Three  or  four  blocks  away  they  halted.  Fidsey  said:  "I'd 
'a'  licked  dat  big  stiff  in  'bout  a  minute  more,"  and  wiped 
the  blood  from  his  eyes. 

At  the  gang's  corner,  they  asked:  "Who  soaked  yeh, 
Fidsey?"  His  description  was  burning.  Everybody  laughed. 
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"Where  is  'e  now?"  Later  they  began  to  question  Kelcey. 
He  recited  a  tale  in  which  he  allowed  himself  to  appearprom- 
inent  and  redoubtable.  They  looked  at  him  then  as  if  they 
thought  he  might  be  quite  a  man. 

Once  when  the  little  old  woman  was  going  out  to  buy 
something  for  her  son's  supper,  she  discovered  him  standing 
at  the  side-door  of  the  saloon  engaged  intimately  with  Fid- 
sey  and  the  others.  She  slunk  away,  for  she  understood  that 
it  would  be  a  terrible  thing  to  confront  him  and  his  pride 
there  with  youths  who  were  superior  to  mothers. 

When  he  arrived  home  he  threw  down  his  hat  with  a  weary 
sigh,  as  if  he  had  worked  long  hours,  but  she  attacked  him 
before  he  had  time  to  complete  the  falsehood.  He  listened 
to  her  harangue  with  a  curled  lip.  In  defence  he  merely  made 
a  gesture  of  supreme  exasperation.  She  never  understood 
the  advanced  things  in  life.  He  felt  the  hopelessness  of  ever 
making  her  comprehend.  His  mother  was  not  modern. 


XIV 

The  little  old  woman  arose  early  and  bustled  in  the  prep- 
aration of  breakfast.  At  times  she  looked  anxiously  at  the 
clock.  An  hour  before  her  son  should  leave  for  work  she  went 
to  his  room  and  called  him  in  the  usual  tone  of  sharpness. 
"George!  George!" 

A  sleepy  growl  came  to  her. 

"Come,  come,  it's  time  t'  git  up,"  she  continued.  "Come, 
now,  git  right  up!" 

Later  she  went  again  to  the  door.  "George,  are  yeh  git- 
tin' up?" 
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"Huh?" 

"Are  yeh  gittin'  up?" 

"Yes,  I'll  git  right  up!"  He  had  introduced  a  valour  into 
his  voice  which  she  detected  to  be  false.  She  went  tohisbedside 
and  took  him  by  the  shoulder.  "George — George — git  up!" 

From  the  mist-lands  of  sleep  he  began  to  protest  incoher- 
ently. "Oh,  le'  me  be,  won'  yeh?  'm  sleepy!" 

She  continued  to  shake  him.  "Well,  it's  time  t'  git  up. 
Come — come — come  on,  now." 

Her  voice,  shrill  with  annoyance,  pierced  his  ears  in  a 
slender,  piping  thread  of  sound.  He  turned  over  on  the  pil- 
low to  bury  his  head  in  his  arms.  When  he  expostulated,  his 
tones  came  half  smothered.  "Oh,le'  me  be,  can't  yeh  ?  There's 
plenty  a'  time!  Jest  fer  ten  minutes!  'm  sleepy!" 

She  was  implacable.  "No,  yeh  must  git  up  now !  Yeh  ain't 
got  more'n  time  enough  t'  eat  yer  breakfast  an'  git  t'  work." 

Eventually  he  arose,  sullen  and  grumbling.  Later  he  came 
to  his  breakfast,  blinking  his  dry  eyelids,  his  stiffened  fea- 
tures set  in  a  mechanical  scowl. 

Each  morning  his  mother  went  to  his  room,  and  fought  a 
battle  to  arouse  him.  She  was  like  a  soldier.  Despite  his 
pleadings,  his  threats,  she  remained  at  her  post,  imperturb- 
able and  unyielding.  These  affairs  assumed  large  proportions 
in  his  life.  Sometimes  he  grew  beside  himself  with  a  bland, 
unformulated  wrath.  The  whole  thing  was  a  consummate 
imposition.  He  felt  that  he  was  being  cheated  of  his  sleep.  It 
was  an  injustice  to  compel  him  to  arise  morning  after  morning 
withbitterregularity,beforethesleep-godshadatall  loosened 
their  grasp.  He  hated  that  unknown  force  which  directed 
his  life. 
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One  morning  he  swore  a  tangled  mass  of  oaths,  aimed  into 
the  air,  as  if  the  injustice  poised  there.  His  mother  flinched 
at  first;  then  her  mouth  set  in  the  little  straight  line.  She 
saw  that  the  momentous  occasion  had  come.  It  was  the  time 
of  the  critical  battle.  She  turned  upon  him  valorously.  "Stop 
your  swearin',  George  Kelcey.  I  won't  have  yeh  talk  so  be- 
fore me!  I  won't  have  it!  Stop  this  minute!  Not  another 
word!  Do  yeh  think  I'll  allow  yeh  t'  swear  b'fore  me  like 
that?  Not  another  word!  I  won't  have  it!  I  declare  I  won't 
have  it  another  minute !" 

At  first  her  projected  words  had  slid  from  his  mind  as  if 
striking  against  ice,  but  at  last  he  heeded  her.  His  face  grew 
sour  with  passion  and  misery.  He  spoke  in  tones  dark  with 
dislike.  "Th'  'ell  yeh  won't!  Whatter  yeh  goin'  t'  do  'bout 
it?"  Then,  as  if  he  considered  that  he  had  not  been  suffi- 
ciently impressive,  he  arose  and  slowly  walked  over  to  her. 
Having  arrived  at  point-blank  range  he  spoke  again.  "What- 
ter yeh  goin'  t'  do  'bout  it?"  He  regarded  her  then  with  an 
unaltering  scowl,  albeit  his  mien  was  as  dark  and  cowering 
as  that  of  a  condemned  criminal. 

She  threw  out  her  hands  in  the  gesture  of  an  impotent  one. 
He  was  acknowledged  victor.  He  took  his  hat  and  slowly 
left  her. 

For  three  days  they  lived  in  silence.  He  brooded  upon  his 
mother's  agony  and  felt  a  singular  joy  in  it.  As  opportunity 
offered,  he  did  little  despicable  things.  He  was  going  to  make 
her  abject.  He  was  now  uncontrolled,  ungoverned ;  he  wished 
to  be  an  emperor.  Her  suffering  was  all  a  sort  of  compensa- 
tion for  his  own  dire  pains. 

She  went  about  with  a  grey,  impassive  face.  It  was  as  if 
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she  had  survived  a  massacre  in  which  all  that  she  loved  had 
been  torn  from  her  by  the  brutality  of  savages. 

One  evening  at  six  he  entered  and  stood  looking  at  his 
mother  as  she  peeled  potatoes.  She  had  hearkened  to  his 
coming  listlessly,  without  emotion,  and  at  his  entrance  she 
did  not  raise  her  eyes. 

"Well,  I'm  fired/'  he  said  suddenly. 

It  seemed  to  be  the  final  blow.  Her  body  gave  a  convul- 
sive movement  in  the  chair.  When  she  finally  lifted  her  eyes, 
horror  possessed  her  face.  Her  under  jaw  had  fallen.  "Fired? 
Outa  work?  Why — George?"  He  went  over  to  the  window 
and  stood  with  his  back  to  her.  He  could  feel  her  grey  stare 
upon  him. 

"Yep!  Fired!" 

At  last  she  said:  "Well,  whatter  yeh  goin'  t'  do?" 

He  tapped  the  pane  with  his  fingernail.  He  answered  in  a 
tone  made  hoarse  and  unnatural  by  an  assumption  of  gay 
carelessness:  "Oh,  nothin'!" 

She  began,  then,  her  first  weeping.  "Oh — George — George 
— George " 

He  looked  at  her  scowling.  "Ah,  whatter  yeh  givin'  us? 
Is  this  all  I  git  when  I  come  home  f'm  bein'  fired  ?  Anybody 
'ud  think  it  was  my  fault.  I  couldn't  help  it." 

She  continued  to  sob  in  a  dull,  shaking  way.  In  the  pose 
of  her  head  there  was  an  expression  of  her  conviction  that 
comprehension  of  her  pain  was  impossible  to  the  universe. 
He  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then,  with  his  usual  tactics, 
went  out,  slamming  the  door.  A  pale  flood  of  sunlight,  im- 
perturbable at  its  vocation,  streamed  upon  the  little  old 
woman,  bowed  with  pain,  forlorn  in  her  chair. 
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XV 

Kelcey  was  standing  on  the  corner  next  day  when  three 
little  boys  came  running.  Two  halted  some  distance  away, 
and  the  other  came  forward.  He  halted  before  Kelcey,  and 
spoke  importantly. 

"Hey,  your  ol'  woman's  sick." 

"What?" 

"Your  ol'  woman's  sick." 

"Git  out!" 

"She  is,  too!" 

"Whotol'yeh?" 

"Mis'  Callahan.  She  said  fer  me  t'  run  an'  tell  yeh.  Dey 
want  yeh." 

A  swift  dread  struck  Kelcey.  Like  flashes  of  light  little 
scenes  from  the  past  shot  through  his  brain.  He  had  thoughts 
of  a  vengeance  from  the  clouds.  As  he  glanced  about  him 
the  familiar  view  assumed  a  meaning  that  was  ominous  and 
dark.  There  was  prophecy  of  disaster  in  the  street,  the  build- 
ings, the  sky,  the  people.  Something  tragic  and  terrible 
in  the  air  was  known  to  his  nervous,  quivering  nostrils. 
He  spoke  to  the  little  boy  in  a  tone  that  quavered.  "All 
right!" 

Behind  him  he  felt  the  sudden  contemplative  pause  of  his 
companions  of  the  gang.  They  were  watching  him.  As  he 
went  rapidly  up  the  street  he  knew  that  they  had  come  out 
to  the  middle  of  the  walk  and  were  staring  after  him.  He 
was  glad  that  they  could  not  see  his  face,  his  trembling  lips, 
his  eyes  wavering  in  fear.  He  stopped  at  the  door  of  his  home 
and  stared  at  the  panel  as  if  he  saw  written  thereon  a  word. 
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A  moment  later  he  entered.  His  eye  comprehended  the  room 
in  a  frightened  glance. 

His  mother  sat  gazing  out  at  the  opposite  walls  and  win- 
dows. She  was  leaning  her  head  upon  the  back  of  the  chair. 
Her  face  was  overspread  wi  th  a  singular  pallor,  but  the  glance 
of  her  eyes  was  strong,  and  the  set  of  her  lips  was  tranquil. 

He  felt  an  unspeakable  thrill  of  thanksgiving  at  seeing 
her  seated  there  calmly.  "Why,  mother,  they  said  yeh  was 
sick,'*  he  cried,  going  toward  her  impetuously.  "What's  th' 
matter?" 

She  smiled  at  him.  "Oh,  it  ain't  nothin' !  I  on'y  got  kinda 
dizzy,  that's  all."  Her  voice  was  sober  and  had  the  ring  of 
vitality  in  it. 

He  noted  her  commonplace  air.  There  was  no  alarm  or 
pain  in  her  tones,  but  the  misgivings  of  the  street,  the  pro- 
phetic twinges  of  his  nerves,  made  him  still  hesitate.  "Well 
— are  you  sure  it  ain't?  They  scared  me  'bout  t'  death." 

"No,  it  ain't  anything,  on'y  some  sorta  dizzy  feelin'.  I  fell 
down  b'hind  th'  stove.  Missis  Callahan,  she  came  an' picked 
me  up.  I  must  'a'  laid  there  fer  quite  a  while.  Th'  doctor 
said  he  guessed  I'd  be  all  right  in  a  couple  a'  hours.  I  don't 
feel  nothin'!" 

Kelcey  heaved  a  great  sigh  of  relief.  "Lord,  I  was  scared !" 
He  began  to  beam  joyously,  since  he  was  escaped  from  his 
fright.  "Why,  I  couldn't  think  what  had  happened,"  he 
told  her. 

"Well,  it  ain't  nothing"  she  said. 

He  stood  about  awkwardly,  keeping  his  eyes  fastened 
upon  her  in  a  sort  of  surprise,  as  if  he  had  expected  to  dis- 
cover that  she  had  vanished.  The  reaction  from  his  panic 
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was  a  thrill  of  delicious  contentment.  He  took  a  chair  and 
sat  down  near  her,  bu  t  presently  he  j umped  up  to  ask :  •  'There 
ain't  nothin'  I  can  git  fer  yeh,  is  ther?"  He  looked  at  her 
eagerly.  In  his  eyes  shone  love  and  joy.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  shame  of  it,  he  would  have  called  her  endearing  names. 

"No,  ther  ain't  nothin',"  she  answered.  Presently  she  con- 
tinued, in  a  conversational  way:  "Yeh  ain't  found  no  work 
yit,  have  yeh?" 

The  shadow  of  his  past  fell  upon  him  then,  and  he  became 
suddenly  morose.  At  last  he  spoke  in  a  sentence  that  was  a 
vow,  a  declaration  of  change.  "No,  I  ain't,  but  I'm  goin'  t' 
hunt  fer  it  hard,  you  bet." 

She  understood  from  his  tone  that  he  was  making  peace 
with  her.  She  smiled  at  him  gladly. "  Yer  a  good  boy,  George !" 
A  radiance  from  the  stars  lit  her  face. 

Presently  she  asked:  "D'  yeh  think  yer  old  boss  would 
take  yeh  on  ag'in  if  I  went  t'  see  him  ?" 

"No,"  said  Kelcey  at  once.  "It  wouldn't  do  no  good !  They 
got  all  th'  men  they  want.  There  ain't  no  room  there.  It 
wouldn't  do  no  good."  He  ceased  to  beam  for  a  moment  as 
he  thought  of  certain  disclosures.  "I'm  goin'  t'  try  to  git 
work  everywheres.  I'm  goin'  t'  make  a  wild  break  t'  git  a 
job,  an'  if  there's  one  anywheres  I'll  git  it." 

She  smiled  at  him  again.  "That's  right,  George!" 

When  it  came  supper-time  he  dragged  her  in  her  chair  over 
to  the  table  and  then  scurried  to  and  fro  to  prepare  a  meal  for 
her.  She  laughed  gleefully  at  him.  He  was  awkward  and 
densely  ignorant.  He  exaggerated  his  helplessness  sometimes 
until  she  was  obliged  to  lean  back  in  her  chair  to  laugh.  After- 
ward they  sat  by  the  window.  Her  hand  rested  upon  his  hair. 
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XVI 

When  Kelcey  went  to  borrow  money  from  old  Bleecker, 
Jones,  and  the  others,  he  discovered  that  he  was  below  them 
in  social  position.  Old  Bleecker  said  gloomily  that  he  did 
not  see  how  he  could  loan  money  at  that  time.  When  Jones 
asked  him  to  have  a  drink,  his  tone  was  careless.  O'Connor 
recited  at  length  some  bewildering  financial  troubles  of  his 
own.  In  them  all  he  saw  that  something  had  been  reversed. 
They  remained  silent  upon  many  occasions  when  they  might 
have  grunted  in  sympathy  for  him. 

As  he  passed  along  the  street  near  his  home  he  perceived 
Fidsey  Corcoran  and  another  of  the  gang.  They  made  elo- 
quent signs.  "Are  yeh  wid  us?" 

He  stopped  and  looked  at  them.  "What's  wrong  with 
yen?" 

"Are  yeh  wid  us  er  not?"  demanded  Fidsey.  "New  bar- 
keep'  !  Big  can!  We  got  it  over  in  d'  lot.  Big  can,  I  tell  yeh." 
He  drew  a  picture  in  the  air,  so  to  speak,  with  his  enthusiastic 
fingers. 

Kelcey  turned  dejectedly  homeward.  "Oh,  I  guess  not, 
this  roun\" 

"What's  d'  matter  wi'che?"  said  Fidsey.  "Yer  gittin'  t* 
be  a  reg'lar  Willie !  Come  ahn,  I  tell  yeh !  Yousegi  ts  one  smoke 
at  d'  can  b'cause  yeh  b'longs  t'  d'  gang,  an'  yeh  don't  wanta 
give  it  up  widout  er  scrap!  See?  Some  udder  john'll  git  yer 
smoke.  Come  ahn!" 

When  they  arrived  at  the  place  among  the  boulders  in 
the  vacant  lot,  one  of  the  band  had  a  huge  and  battered  tin 
pail  tilted  afar  up.  His  throat  worked  convulsively.  He  was 
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watched  keenly  and  anxiously  by  five  or  six  others.  Their 
eyes  followed  carefully  each  fraction  of  distance  that  the 
pail  was  lifted.  They  were  very  silent. 

Fidsey  burst  out  violently  as  he  perceived  what  was  in 
progress.  "Heh,  Tim,  yeh  big  sojer,  le'  go  d'  can!  Whatta 
yeh  t'ink?  Wees  er  in  disl  Le'  go  dat!" 

He  who  was  drinking  made  several  angry  protesting  con- 
tortions of  his  throat.  Then  he  put  down  the  pail  and  swore. 
"Who's  a  big  sojer?  I  ain't  gittin'  more'n  me  own  smoke! 
Yer  too  bloomin'  swift!  Ye'd  t'ink  yeh  was  d'  on'y  mug 
what  owned  dis  can!  Close  yer  face  while  I  gits  me  smoke!" 

He  took  breath  for  a  moment  and  then  returned  the  pail 
to  its  tilted  position.  Fidsey  went  to  him  and  worried  and 
clamoured.  He  interfered  so  seriously  with  the  action  of 
drinking  that  the  other  was  obliged  to  release  the  pail  again 
for  fear  of  choking. 

Fidsey  grabbed  it  and  glanced  swiftly  at  the  contents. 
"Dere!  Dat's  what  I  was  hollerin'  at!  Look-ut  d'  beer!  Not 
'nough  t'  wet  yer  t'roat!  Yehs  can't  have  nottin'  on  d'  level 
wid  youse  damn*  tanks!  Youse  was  a  reg'lar  rese'voiy,  Tim 
Connigan !  Look  what  yeh  lef '  us !  Ah,  say,  youse  was  a  dandy ! 
Whatta  yeh  t'ink  we  ah?  Willies?  Don'  we  want  no  smoke? 
Say,  look-ut  dat  can!  It's  drier'n  hell!  Whatta  yeh  t'ink?" 

Tim  glanced  in  at  the  beer.  Then  he  said:  "Well,  d'  mug 
what  come  b'fore  me,  he  on'y  lef  me  dat  much.  Blue  Billie, 
he  done  d'  swallerin'!  I  on'y  had  a  tas'e!" 

Blue  Billie,  from  his  seat  near,  called  out  in  wrathful  pro- 
test: "Yeh  lie, Tim.  I  never  had  more'n  a  mouf-ful!"An  in- 
spiration evidently  came  to  him  then,  for  his  countenance 
suddenly  brightened,  and,  arising,  he  went  toward  the  pail. 
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"I  ain't  had  me  reg'lar  smoke  yit!  Guess  I  come  in  ahead  a' 
Fidsey,  don't  I?" 

Fidsey,  with  a  sardonic  smile,  swung  the  pail  behind  him. 
"I  guess  nit!  Not  dis  minnet!  Youse  hadger  smoke.  If  yeh 
ain't,  yeh  don't  git  none.  See?" 

Blue  Billie  confronted  Fidsey  determinedly.  "D'  'ell  I 
don't!" 

"Nit,"  said  Fidsey. 

Billie  sat  down  again. 

Fidsey  drank  his  portion.  Then  he  manoeuvred  skilfully 
before  the  crowd  until  Kelcey  and  the  other  youth  took 
their  shares.  "Youse  er  a  mob  a'  tanks,"  he  told  the  gang. 
"Nobody  'ud  git  nottin'  if  dey  wasn't  on  t'  yehs!" 

Blue  Billie's  soul  had  been  smouldering  in  hate  against 
Fidsey.  "Ah,  shut  up!  Youse  ain't  gotta  take  care  a'  dose 
two  mugs,  dough.  Youse  hadger  smoke,  ain't  yeh?  Den  yer 
t'rough.  G'  home!" 

"Well,  I  hate  t'  see  er  bloke  use  'imself  fer  a  tank,"  said 
Fidsey.  "But  youse  don't  wanta  go  jollyin'  'round  'bout  d' 
can,  Blue,  er  youse'll  git  done." 

"Who'll  do  me?"  demanded  Blue  Billie,  casting  his  eye 
about  him. 

"Kel  will,"  said  Fidsey  bravely. 

"D"ellhewill!" 

"Dat's  what  he  will!" 

Blue  Billie  made  the  gesture  of  a  warrior.  "He  never  saw 
d'  day  a'  his  life  dat  he  could  do  me  little  finger.  If  'e  says 
much  t'  me,  I'll  push  'is  face  all  over  d'  lot." 

Fidsey  called  to  Kelcey.  "Say,  Kel,  hear  what  dis  mug 
ischewin'?" 
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Kelcey  was  apparently  deep  in  other  matters.  His  back 
was  half  turned. 

Blue  Billie  spoke  to  Fidsey  in  a  battleful  voice.  "Did  'e 
ever  say  'e  could  do  me?" 

Fidsey  said:  "Soitenly  'e  did.  Youse  is  dead  easy,  'e  says. 
He  says  he  kin  punch  holes  in  you,  Blue!" 

"When  did  'e  say  it?" 

"Oh — any  time.  Youse  is  a  cinch,  Kel  says." 

Blue  Billie  walked  over  to  Kelcey.  The  others  of  the  band 
followed  him,  exchanging  joyful  glances. 

"Did  youse  say  yeh  could  do  me?" 

Kelcey  slowly  turned,  but  he  kept  his  eyesupon  the  ground. 
He  heard  Fidsey  darting  among  the  others,  telling  of  his 
prowess,  preparing  them  for  the  downfall  of  Blue  Billie. 
He  stood  heavily  on  one  foot  and  moved  his  hands  nerv- 
ously. Finally  he  said,  in  a  low  growl:  "Well,  what  if  I  did?" 

The  sentence  sent  a  happy  thrill  through  the  band.  It  was 
the  formidable  question.  Blue  Billie  braced  himself.  Upon 
him  came  the  responsibility  of  the  next  step.  The  gang  fell 
back  a  little  upon  all  sides.  They  looked  expectantly  at 
Blue  Billie. 

He  walked  forward  with  a  deliberate  step  until  his  face 
was  close  to  Kelcey. 

"Well,  if  you  did,"  he  said,with  a  snarl  between  his  teeth, 
"I'm  goin'  t'  t'ump  d'  life  outa  yeh  right  heh!" 

A  little  boy,  wild  of  eye  and  puffing,  came  down  the  slope 
as  from  an  explosion.  He  burst  out  in  a  rapid  treble:  "Is  dat 
Kelcey  feller  here?  Say,  yeh  oP  woman's  sick  again.  Dey 
want  yeh !  Yehs  better  run !  She's  awful  sick !" 

The  gang  turned  with  loud  growls.  "Ah,  git  outa  here!" 
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Fidsey  threw  a  stone  at  the  little  boy  and  chased  him  a  short 
distance,  but  he  continued  to  clamour:  "Youse  better  come, 
Kelcey  feller!  She's  awful  sick!  She  was  hollerin' !  Dey  been 
lookin'  fer  yeh  over  'n  hour!"  In  his  eagerness  he  returned 
part  way,  regardless  of  Fidsey. 

Kelcey  had  moved  away  from  Blue  Billie.  He  said:  "I 
guess  I'd  better  go."  They  howled  at  him.  "Well,"  he  con- 
tinued, "I  can't — I  don't  wanta — I  don't  wanta  leave  me 
mother  be — she " 

His  words  were  drowned  in  the  chorus  of  their  derision. 
"Well,  look-a-here,"  he  would  begin,  and  at  each  time  their 
cries  and  screams  ascended.  They  dragged  at  Blue  Billie. 
"Go  fer  'im,  Blue!  Slug  'im!  Go  ahn!" 

Kelcey  went  slowly  away  while  they  were  urging  Blue 
Billie  to  do  a  decisive  thing.  Billie  stood  fuming  and  blus- 
tering and  explaining  himself.  When  Kelcey  had  achieved 
a  considerable  distance  from  him,  he  stepped  forward  a  few 
paces  and  hurled  a  terrible  oath.  Kelcey  looked  back  darkly. 


XVII 

When  he  entered  the  chamber  of  death,  he  was  brooding 
over  the  recent  encounter  and  devising  extravagant  revenges 
upon  Blue  Billie  and  the  others. 

The  little  old  woman  was  stretched  upon  her  bed.  Her 
face  and  hands  were  of  the  hue  of  the  blankets.  Her  hair, 
seemingly  of  a  new  and  wondrous  greyness,  hung  over  her 
temples  in  whips  and  tangles.  She  was  sickeningly  motion- 
less, save  for  her  eyes,  which  rolled  and  swayed  in  maniacal 
glances. 
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A  young  doctor  had  just  been  administering  medicine. 
"There/*  he  said,  with  a  great  satisfaction,  "I  guess  that'll 
do  her  good!"  As  he  went  briskly  toward  the  door  he  met 
Kelcey.  "Oh,"  he  said.  "Son?" 

Kelcey  had  that  in  his  throat  which  was  like  fur.  When 
he  forced  his  voice,  the  words  came  first  low  and  then  high, 
as  if  they  had  broken  through  something.  "Will  she — will 
she " 

The  doctor  glanced  back  at  the  bed.  She  was  watching 
them  as  she  would  have  watched  ghouls,  and  muttering. 

"Can't  tell,"  he  said.  "She's  a  wonderful  woman!  Got 
more  vitality  than  you  and  I  together!  Can't  tell!  May — 
may  not!  Good-day!  Back  in  two  hours." 

In  the  kitchen  Mrs.  Callahan  was  feverishly  dusting  the 
furniture,  polishing  this  and  that.  She  arranged  everything 
in  decorous  rows.  She  was  preparing  for  the  coming  of  death. 
She  looked  at  the  floor  as  if  she  longed  to  scrub  it. 

The  doctor  paused  to  speak  in  an  undertone  to  her,  glanc- 
ing at  the  bed.  When  he  departed  she  laboured  with  a  re- 
newed speed. 

Kelcey  approached  his  mother.  From  a  little  distance  he 

called  to  her.  "Mother — mother "  He  proceeded  with 

caution  lest  this  mystic  being  upon  the  bed  should  clutch 
at  him. 

"Mother — mother — don't  yeh  know  me?"  He  put  forth 
apprehensive,  shaking  fingers  and  touched  her  hand. 

There  were  two  brilliant  steel-coloured  points  upon  her 
eyeballs.  She  was  staring  off  at  something  sinister. 

Suddenly  she  turned  to  her  son  in  a  wild  babbling  appeal. 
"Help  me!  Help  me!  Oh,  help  me!  I  see  them  coming." 
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Kelcey  called  to  her  as  to  a  distant  place.  "Mother! 
Mother!"  She  looked  at  him,  and  then  there  began  within 
her  a  struggle  to  reach  him  with  her  mind.  She  fought  with 
some  implacable  power  whose  fingers  were  in  her  brain.  She 
called  to  Kelcey  in  stammering,  incoherent  cries  for  help. 

Then  she  again  looked  away.  "Ah,  there  they  come !  There 

they  come!  Ah,  look — look — loo "  She  arose  to  a  sitting 

posture  without  the  use  of  her  arms. 

Kelcey  felt  himself  being  choked.  When  her  voice  pealed 
forth  in  a  scream  he  saw  crimson  curtains  moving  before 
his  eyes.  "Mother — oh,  mother — there's  nothin' — there's 
nothin' " 

She  was  at  a  kitchen  door  with  a  dish-cloth  in  her  hand. 
Within  there  had  just  been  a  clatter  of  crockery.  Down 
through  the  trees  of  the  orchard  she  could  see  a  man  in  a 
field  ploughing.  "Bill — o-o-oh,  Bill — have  yeh  seen  Georgie  ? 
Is  he  out  there  with  you?  Georgie!  Georgie!  Come  right 
here  this  minnet!  Right — this — minnet!" 

She  began  to  talk  to  some  people  in  the  room.  "I  want  t' 
know  what  yeh  want  here!  I  want  yeh  t'  git  out!  I  don't 
want  yeh  here!  I  don't  feel  good  t'-day,  an'  I  don't  want 
yeh  here!  I  don't  feel  good  t'-day!  I  want  yeh  t'  git  out!" 
Her  voice  became  peevish.  "Go  away !  Go  away !  Go  away !" 

Kelcey  lay  in  a  chair.  His  nerveless  arms  allowed  his  fin- 
gers to  sweep  the  floor.  He  became  so  that  he  could  not  hear 
the  chatter  from  the  bed,  but  he  was  always  conscious  of 
the  ticking  of  the  little  clock  out  on  the  kitchen  shelf. 

When  he  aroused,  the  pale-faced  but  plump  young  clergy- 
man was  before  him. 

"My  poor  lad!"  began  this  latter. 
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The  little  old  woman  lay  still  with  her  eyes  closed.  On  the 
table  at  the  head  of  the  bed  was  a  glass  containing  a  water- 
like medicine.  The  reflected  lights  made  a  silver  star  on  its 
side.  The  two  men  sat  side  by  side,  waiting.  Out  in  the  kitchen 
Mrs.  Callahan  had  taken  a  chair  by  the  stove  and  was  waiting. 

Kelcey  began  to  stare  at  the  wall-paper.  The  pattern  was 
clusters  of  brown  roses.  He  felt  them  like  hideous  crabs  crawl- 
ing upon  his  brain. 

Through  the  doorway  he  saw  the  oil-cloth  covering  of  the 
table  catching  a  glimmer  from  the  warm  afternoon  sun.  The 
window  disclosed  a  fair,  soft  sky,  like  blue  enamel,  and  a 
fringe  of  chimneys  and  roofs,  resplendent  here  and  there.  An 
endless  roar,  the  eternal  trample  of  the  marching  city,  came 
mingled  with  vague  cries.  At  intervals  the  woman  out  by 
the  stove  moved  restlessly  and  coughed. 

Over  the  transom  from  the  hallway  came  two  voices. 

"Johnnie !" 

"Wot!" 

"You  come  right  here  t'  me!  I  want  yehs  t*  go  t*  d'  store 
ferme!" 

"Ah,  ma,  send  Sally!" 

"No,  I  will  not!  You  come  right  here!" 

"All  right,  in  a  minnet!" 

"Johnnie!" 

"In  a  minnet,  I  tell  yeh !" 

"Johnnie "  There  was  the  sound  of  a  heavy  tread, 

and  later  a  boy  squealed.  Suddenly  the  clergyman  started 
to  his  feet.  He  rushed  forward  and  peered.  The  little  old 
woman  was  dead. 
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JLhe  Palace  Hotel  at  Fort  Romper  was  painted  a  light  blue, 
a  shade  that  is  on  the  legs  of  a  kind  of  heron,  causing  the 
bird  to  declare  its  position  against  any  background.  The 
Palace  Hotel,  then,  was  always  screaming  and  howling  in  a 
way  that  made  the  dazzling  winter  landscape  of  Nebraska 
seem  only  a  grey  swampish  hush.  1 1  stood  alone  on  the  prairie, 
and  when  the  snow  was  falling  the  town  two  hundred  yards 
away  was  not  visible.  But  when  the  traveller  alighted  at  the 
railway  station  he  was  obliged  to  pass  the  Palace  Hotel  be- 
fore he  could  come  upon  the  company  of  low  clapboard  houses 
which  composed  Fort  Romper,  and  it  was  not  to  be  thought 
that  any  traveller  could  pass  the  Palace  Hotel  without  look- 
ing at  it.  Pat  Scully,  the  proprietor,  had  proved  himself  a 
master  of  strategy  when  he  chose  his  paints.  It  is  true  that 
on  clear  days,  when  the  great  transcontinental  expresses, 
long  lines  of  swaying  Pullmans,  swept  through  Fort  Rom- 
per, passengers  were  overcome  at  the  sight,  and  the  cult 
that  knows  the  brown-reds  and  the  subdivisions  of  the  dark 
greens  of  the  East  expressed  shame,  pity,  horror,  in  a  laugh. 
But  to  the  citizens  of  this  prairie  town  and  to  the  people 
who  would  naturally  stop  there,  Pat  Scully  had  performed 
a  feat.  With  this  opulence  andsplendour,  these creeds,classes, 
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egotisms,  that  streamed  through  Romper  on  the  rails  day 
after  day,  they  had  no  colour  in  common. 

As  if  the  displayed  delights  of  such  a  blue  hotel  were  not 
sufficiently  enticing,  it  was  Scully's  habit  to  go  every  morn- 
ing and  evening  to  meet  the  leisurely  trains  that  stopped  at 
Romper  and  work  his  seductions  upon  any  man  that  he 
might  see  wavering,  gripsack  in  hand. 

One  morning,  when  a  snow-crusted  engine  dragged  its 
long  string  of  freight  cars  and  its  one  passenger  coach  to  the 
station,  Scully  performed  the  marvel  of  catching  three  men. 
One  was  a  shaky  and  quick-eyed  Swede,  with  a  great  shin- 
ing cheap  valise;  one  was  a  tall  bronzed  cowboy,  who  was 
on  his  way  to  a  ranch  near  the  Dakota  line;  one  was  a  little 
silent  man  from  the  East,  who  didn't  look  it,  and  didn't  an- 
nounce it.  Scully  practically  made  them  prisoners.  He  was 
so  nimble  and  merry  and  kindly  that  each  probably  felt  it 
would  be  the  height  of  brutality  to  try  to  escape.  They 
trudged  off  over  the  creaking  board  sidewalks  in  the  wake 
of  the  eager  little  Irishman.  He  wore  a  heavy  fur  cap  squeezed 
tightly  down  on  his  head.  It  caused  his  two  red  ears  to  stick 
out  stiffly,  as  if  they  were  made  of  tin. 

At  last,  Scully,  elaborately,  with  boisterous  hospitality, 
conducted  them  through  the  portals  of  the  blue  hotel.  The 
room  which  they  entered  was  small.  It  seemed  to  be  merely 
a  proper  temple  for  an  enormous  stove,  which,  in  the  centre, 
was  humming  with  godlike  violence.  At  various  points  on 
its  surface  the  iron  had  become  luminous  and  glowed  yel- 
low from  the  heat.  Beside  the  stove  Scully's  son  Johnnie  was 
playing  High-Five  with  an  old  farmer  who  had  whiskers 
both  grey  and  sandy.  They  were  quarrelling.  Frequently 
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the  old  farmer  turned  his  face  toward  a  box  of  sawdust — 
coloured  brown  from  tobacco  juice — that  was  behind  the 
stove,  and  spat  with  an  air  of  great  impatience  and  irrita- 
tion. With  a  loud  nourish  of  words  Scully  destroyed  the  game 
of  cards,  and  bustled  his  son  upstairs  with  part  of  the  bag- 
gage of  the  new  guests.  He  himself  conducted  them  to  three 
basins  of  the  coldest  water  in  the  world.  The  cowboy  and 
the  Easterner  burnished  themselves  fiery  red  with  this  water, 
until  it  seemed  to  be  some  kind  of  metal-polish.  The  Swede, 
however,  merely  dipped  his  fingers  gingerly  and  with  trepi- 
dation. It  was  notable  that  throughout  this  series  of  small 
ceremonies  the  three  travellers  were  made  to  feel  that  Scully 
was  very  benevolent.  He  was  conferring  great  favours  upon 
them.  He  handed  the  towel  from  one  to  another  with  an  air 
of  philanthropic  impulse. 

Afterward  they  went  to  the  first  room,  and,  sitting  about 
the  stove,  listened  to  Scully's  officious  clamour  at  his  daugh- 
ters, who  were  preparing  the  midday  meal.  They  reflected 
in  the  silence  of  experienced  men  who  tread  carefully  amid 
new  people.  Nevertheless,  the  old  farmer,  stationary,  invin- 
cible in  his  chair  near  the  warmest  part  of  the  stove,  turned 
his  face  from  the  sawdust-box  frequently  and  addressed  a 
glowing  commonplace  to  the  strangers.  Usually  he  was  an- 
swered in  short  but  adequate  sentences  by  either  the  cow- 
boy or  the  Easterner.  The  Swede  said  nothing.  He  seemed 
to  be  occupied  in  making  furtive  estimates  of  each  man  in 
the  room.  One  might  have  thought  that  he  had  the  sense  of 
silly  suspicion  which  comes  to  guilt.  He  resembled  a  badly 
frightened  man. 

Later,  at  dinner,  he  spoke  a  little,  addressing  his  conver- 
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sation  entirely  to  Scully.  He  volunteered  that  he  had  come 
from  New  York,  where  for  ten  years  he  had  worked  as  a 
tailor.  These  facts  seemed  to  strike  Scully  as  fascinating, 
and  afterward  he  volunteered  that  he  had  lived  at  Romper 
for  fourteen  years.  The  Swede  asked  about  the  crops  and 
the  price  of  labour.  He  seemed  barely  to  listen  to  Scully's 
extended  replies.  His  eyes  continued  to  rove  from  man  toman. 
Finally,  with  a  laugh  and  a  wink,  he  said  that  some  of 
these  Western  communities  were  very  dangerous;  and  after 
his  statement  he  straightened  his  legs  under  the  table,  tilted 
his  head,  and  laughed  again,  loudly.  It  was  plain  that  the 
demonstration  had  no  meaning  to  the  others.  They  looked 
at  him  wondering  and  in  silence. 


II 

As  the  men  trooped  heavily  back  into  the  front  room,  the 
two  little  windows  presented  views  of  a  turmoiling  sea  of 
snow.  The  huge  arms  of  the  wind  were  making  attempts — 
mighty,  circular,  futile — to  embrace  the  flakes  as  they  sped. 
A  gate-post  like  a  still  man  with  a  blanched  face  stood  aghast 
amid  this  profligate  fury.  In  a  hearty  voice  Scully  announced 
the  presence  of  a  blizzard.  The  guests  of  the  blue  hotel, 
lighting  their  pipes,  assented  with  grunts  of  lazy  masculine 
contentment.  No  island  of  the  sea  could  be  exempt  in  the 
degree  of  this  little  room  with  its  humming  stove.  Johnnie, 
son  of  Scully,  in  a  tone  which  defined  his  opinion  of  his  abil- 
ity as  a  card-player,  challenged  the  old  farmer  of  both  grey 
and  sandy  whiskers  to  a  game  of  High-Five.  The  farmer 
agreed  with  a  contemptuous  and  bitter  scoff.  They  sat  close 
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to  the  stove,  and  squared  their  knees  under  a  wide  board. 
The  cowboy  and  the  Easterner  watched  the  game  with  inter- 
est. The  Swede  remained  near  the  window,  aloof,  but  with  a 
countenance  thatshowedsignsof  an  inexplicable  excitement. 

The  play  of  Johnnie  and  the  grey-beard  was  suddenly 
ended  by  another  quarrel.  The  old  man  arose  while  casting 
a  look  of  heated  scorn  at  his  adversary.  He  slowly  buttoned 
his  coat,  and  then  stalked  with  fabulous  dignity  from  the 
room.  In  the  discreet  silence  of  all  other  men  the  Swede 
laughed.  His  laughter  rang  somehow  childish.  Men  by  this 
time  had  begun  to  look  at  him  askance,  as  if  they  wished  to 
inquire  what  ailed  him. 

A  new  game  was  formed  jocosely.  The  cowboy  volun- 
teered to  become  the  partner  of  Johnnie,  and  they  all  then 
turned  to  ask  the  Swede  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  the  little 
Easterner.  He  asked  some  questions  about  the  game,  and, 
learning  that  it  wore  many  names,  and  that  he  had  played 
it  when  it  was  under  an  alias,  he  accepted  the  invitation. 
He  strode  toward  the  men  nervously,  as  if  he  expected  to 
be  assaulted.  Finally,  seated,  he  gazed  from  face  to  face  and 
laughed  shrilly.  This  laugh  was  so  strange  that  the  East- 
erner looked  up  quickly,  the  cowboy  sat  intent  and  with  his 
mouth  open,  and  Johnnie  paused,  holding  the  cards  with 
still  fingers. 

Afterward  there  was  a  short  silence.  Then  Johnnie  said, 
"Well,  let's  get  at  it.  Come  on  now !"  They  pulled  their  chairs 
forward  until  their  knees  were  bunched  under  the  board. 
They  began  to  play,  and  their  interest  in  the  game  caused 
the  others  to  forget  the  manner  of  the  Swede. 

The  cowboy  was  a  board-whacker.  Each  time  that  he  held 
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superior  cards  he  whanged  them,  one  by  one,  with  exceed- 
ing force,  down  upon  the  improvised  table,  and  took  the  tricks 
with  a  glowing  air  of  prowess  and  pride  that  sent  thrills  of 
indignation  into  the  hearts  of  his  opponents.  A  game  with  a 
board-whacker  in  it  is  sure  to  become  intense.  The  counte- 
nances of  the  Easterner  and  the  Swede  were  miserable  when- 
ever the  cowboy  thundered  down  his  aces  and  kings,  while 
Johnnie,  his  eyes  gleaming  with  joy,  chuckled  and  chuckled. 

Because  of  the  absorbing  play  none  considered  the  strange 
ways  of  the  Swede.  They  paid  strict  heed  to  the  game.  Fi- 
nally, during  a  lull  caused  by  a  new  deal,  the  Swede  suddenly 
addressed  Johnnie  :"I  suppose  there  have  been  a  good  many 
men  killed  in  this  room."  The  jaws  of  the  others  dropped 
and  they  looked  at  him. 

"What  in  hell  are  you  talking  about?"  said  Johnnie. 

The  Swede  laughed  again  his  blatant  laugh,  full  of  a  kind 
of  false  courage  and  defiance.  "Oh,  you  know  what  I  mean 
all  right,"  he  answered. 

"I'm  a  liar  if  I  do  I"  Johnnie  protested.  The  card  was  halted, 
and  the  men  stared  at  the  Swede.  Johnnie  evidently  felt  that 
as  the  son  of  the  proprietor  he  should  make  a  direct  inquiry. 
"Now,  what  might  you  be  drivin'  at,  mister?"  he  asked. 
The  Swede  winked  at  him.  It  was  a  wink  full  of  cunning. 
His  fingers  shook  on  the  edge  of  the  board.  "Oh,  maybe  you 
think  I  have  been  to  nowheres.  Maybe  you  think  I'm  a 
tenderfoot?" 

"I  don't  know  nothin'  about  you,"  answered  Johnnie, 
"and  I  don't  give  a  damn  where  you've  been.  All  I  got  to 
say  is  that  I  don't  know  what  you're  driving  at.  There  hain't 
never  been  nobody  killed  in  this  room." 
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The  cowboy,  who  had  been  steadily  gazing  at  the  Swede, 
then  spoke:  "What's  wrong  with  you,  mister ?" 

Apparently  it  seemed  to  the  Swede  that  he  was  formid- 
ably menaced.  He  shivered  and  turned  white  near  the  cor- 
ners of  his  mouth.  He  sent  an  appealing  glance  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  little  Easterner.  During  these  moments  he  did 
not  forget  to  wear  his  air  of  advanced  pot-valour.  "They 
say  they  don't  know  what  I  mean,"  he  remarked  mockingly 
to  the  Easterner. 

The  latter  answered  after  prolonged  and  cautious  reflec- 
tion. "I  don't  understand  you,"  he  said,  impassively. 

The  Swede  made  a  movement  then  which  announced  that 
he  thought  he  had  encountered  treachery  from  the  only  quar- 
ter where  he  had  expected  sympathy,  if  not  help.  "Oh,  I  see 
you  are  all  against  me.  I  see " 

The  cowboy  was  in  a  state  of  deep  stupefaction.  "Say," 
he  cried,  as  he  tumbled  the  deck  violently  down  upon  the 
board,  "say,  what  are  you  gittin'  at,  hey?" 

The  Swede  sprang  up  with  the  celerity  of  a  man  escaping 
from  a  snake  on  the  floor.  "I  don't  want  to  fight !"  he  shouted. 
"I  don't  want  to  fight!" 

The  cowboy  stretched  his  long  legs  indolently  and  delib- 
erately. His  hands  were  in  his  pockets.  He  spat  into  the  saw- 
dust-box. "  Well,who  the  hell  thought  you  did  ?"  he  inquired. 

The  Swede  backed  rapidly  toward  a  corner  of  the  room. 
His  hands  were  out  protectingly  in  front  of  his  chest,  but  he 
was  making  an  obvious  struggle  to  control  his  fright.  "Gen- 
tlemen," he  quavered,  "I  suppose  I  am  going  to  be  killed  be- 
fore I  can  leave  this  house !  I  suppose  I  am  going  to  be  killed 
before  I  can  leave  this  house!"  In  his  eyes  was  the  dying- 
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swan  look.  Through  the  windows  could  be  seen  the  snow 
turning  blue  in  the  shadow  of  dusk.  The  wind  tore  at  the 
house,  and  some  loose  thing  beat  regularly  against  the  clap- 
boards like  a  spirit  tapping. 

A  door  opened,  and  Scully  himself  entered.  He  paused  in 
surprise  as  he  noted  the  tragic  attitude  of  the  Swede.  Then 
he  said,  "What's  the  matter  here?" 

The  Swede  answered  him  swiftly  and  eagerly:  "These 
men  are  going  to  kill  me." 

"Kill  you!"  ejaculated  Scully.  "Kill  you!  What  are  you 
talkin'?" 

The  Swede  made  the  gesture  of  a  martyr. 

Scully  wheeled  sternly  upon  hisson."What  is  this,  Johnnie?" 

The  lad  had  grown  sullen.  "Damned  if  I  know,"  he  an- 
swered. "I  can't  make  no  sense  to  it."  He  began  to  shuffle 
the  cards,  fluttering  them  together  with  an  angry  snap.  "He 
says  a  good  many  men  have  been  killed  in  this  room,  or  some- 
thing like  that.  And  he  says  he's  goin'  to  be  killed  here  too. 
I  don't  know  what  ails  him.  He's  crazy,  I  shouldn't  wonder." 

Scully  then  looked  for  explanation  to  the  cowboy,  but  the 
cowboy  simply  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Kill  you?"  said  Scully  again  to  the  Swede.  "Kill  you? 
Man,  you're  off  your  nut." 

"Oh,  I  know,"  burst  out  the  Swede."I  know  what  will  hap- 
pen. Yes,  I'm  crazy — yes.  Yes,  of  course,  I'm  crazy — yes.  But 

I  know  one  thing "There  was  a  sort  of  sweat  of  misery  and 

terror  upon  his  face.  "I  know  I  won' t  get  ou  t  of  here  alive." 

The  cowboy  drew  a  deep  breath,  as  if  his  mind  was  pass- 
ing into  the  last  stages  of  dissolution.  "Well,  I'm  doggoned," 
he  whispered  to  himself. 
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Scully  wheeled  suddenly  and  faced  his  son.  "You've  been 
troublin'  this  man!" 

Johnnie's  voice  was  loud  with  its  burden  of  grievance. 
"Why,  good  Gawd,  I  ain't  done  nothin'  to  'im." 

The  Swede  broke  in.  "Gentlemen,  do  not  disturb  your- 
selves. I  will  leave  this  house.  I  will  go  away,  because" — he 
accused  them  dramatically  with  his  glance — "because  I  do 
not  want  to  be  killed." 

Scully  was  furious  with  his  son.  "Will  you  tell  me  what  is 
the  matter,  you  young  divil?  What's  the  matter,  anyhow? 
Speak  out!" 

"Blame  it!"  cried  Johnnie  in  despair,  "don't  I  tell  you  I 
don't  know?  He — he  says  we  want  to  kill  him,  and  that's  all 
I  know.  I  can't  tell  what  ails  him." 

The  Swede  continued  to  repeat:  "Nevermind,  Mr.  Scully; 
never  mind.  I  will  leave  this  house.  I  will  go  away,  because 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  killed.  Yes,  of  course,  I  am  crazy — yes. 
But  I  know  one  thing !  I  will  go  away.  I  will  leave  this  house. 
Never  mind,  Mr.  Scully;  never  mind.  I  will  go  away." 

"You  will  not  go  'way,"  said  Scully.  "You  will  not  go 
'way  until  I  hear  the  reason  of  this  business.  If  anybody 
has  troubled  you  I  will  take  care  of  him.  This  is  my  house. 
You  are  under  my  roof,  and  I  will  not  allow  any  peaceable 
man  to  be  troubled  here."  He  cast  a  terrible  eye  upon  John- 
nie, the  cowboy,  and  the  Easterner. 

"Never  mind,  Mr.  Scully;  never  mind.  I  will  go  away.  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  killed."  The  Swede  moved  toward  the  door 
which  opened  upon  the  stairs.  It  was  evidently  his  inten- 
tion to  go  at  once  for  his  baggage. 

"No,  no,"  shouted  Scully  peremptorily;  but  the  white- 
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faced  man  slid  by  him  and  disappeared.  "Now,"  said  Scully 
severely,  "what  does  this  mane?" 

Johnnie  and  the  cowboy  cried  together:  "Why,  we  didn't 
donothin'  to  'im!" 

Scully's  eyes  were  cold.  "No,"  he  said,  "you  didn't?" 

Johnnie  swore  a  deep  oath.  "Why,  this  is  the  wildest  loon 
I  ever  see.  We  didn't  do  nothin'  at  all.  We  were  jest  sittin' 
here  playin'  cards,  and  he " 

The  father  suddenly  spoke  to  the  Easterner.  "Mr.  Blanc," 
he  asked,  "what  has  these  boys  been  doin'?" 

The  Easterner  reflected  again.  "I  didn't  see  anything 
wrong  at  all,"  he  said  at  last,  slowly. 

Scully  began  to  howl.  "But  what  does  it  mane  ?"Hestared 
ferociously  at  his  son.  "I  have  a  mind  to  lather  you  for  this, 
me  boy." 

Johnnie  was  frantic.  "Well,  what  have  I  done?"  he  bawled 
at  his  father. 

Ill 

"I  think  you  are  tongue-tied,"  said  Scully  finally  to  his 
son,  the  cowboy,  and  the  Easterner;  and  at  the  end  of  this 
scornful  sentence  he  left  the  room. 

Upstairs  the  Swede  was  swiftly  fastening  the  straps  of 
his  great  valise.  Once  his  back  happened  to  be  half  turned 
toward  the  door,  and,  hearing  a  noise  there,  he  wheeled  and 
sprang  up,  uttering  a  loud  cry.  Scully's  wrinkled  visage 
showed  grimly  in  the  light  of  the  small  lamp  he  carried. 
This  yellow  effulgence,  streaming  upward,  coloured  only 
his  prominent  features,  and  left  his  eyes,  for  instance,  in 
mysterious  shadow.  He  resembled  a  murderer. 
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"Man!  man!"  he  exclaimed,  "have  you  gone  daffy?" 

"Oh,  no!  Oh,  no!"  rejoined  the  other.  "There  are  people 
in  this  world  who  know  pretty  nearly  as  much  as  you  do — 
understand?" 

For  a  moment  they  stood  gazing  at  each  other.  Upon  the 
Swede's  deathly  pale  cheeks  were  two  spots  brightly  crim- 
son and  sharply  edged,  as  if  they  had  been  carefully  painted. 
Scully  placed  the  light  on  the  table  and  sat  himself  on  the 
edge  of  the  bed.  He  spoke  ruminatively.  "By  cracky,  I  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing  in  my  life.  It's  a  complete  muddle.  I 
can't,  for  the  soul  of  me,  think  how  you  ever  got  this  idea 
into  your  head."  Presently  he  lifted  his  eyes  and  asked: 
"And  did  you  sure  think  they  were  going  to  kill  you?" 

The  Swede  scanned  the  old  man  as  if  he  wished  to  see 
into  his  mind.  "I  did,"  he  said  at  last.  He  obviously  sus- 
pected that  this  answer  might  precipitate  an  outbreak.  As 
he  pulled  on  a  strap  his  whole  arm  shook,  the  elbow  waver- 
ing like  a  bit  of  paper. 

Scully  banged  his  hand  impressively  on  the  footboard  of 
the  bed.  "Why,  man,  we're  goin'  to  have  a  line  of  ilictric 
street-cars  in  this  town  next  spring." 

"'Alineofelectricstreet-cars,'"repeatedtheSwede,stupidly. 

"And,"  said  Scully,  "there's  a  new  railroad  goin'  to  be 
built  down  from  Broken  Arm  to  here.  Not  to  mintion  the 
four  churches  and  the  smashin'  big  brick  schoolhouse.  Then 
there's  the  big  factory,  too.  Why,  in  two  years  Romper'll 
be  a  met-tro-po/-is." 

Having  finished  the  preparation  of  his  baggage,  the  Swede 
straightened  himself.  "Mr.  Scully,"  he  said,  with  sudden 
hardihood,  "how  much  do  I  owe  you?" 
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"You  don't  owe  me  anything"  said  the  old  man,  angrily. 

"Yes,  I  do,"  retorted  the  Swede.  He  took  seventy-five 
cents  from  his  pocket  and,  tendered  it  to  Scully;  but  the 
latter  snapped  his  fingers  in  disdainful  refusal.  However,  it 
happened  that  they  both  stood  gazing  in  a  strange  fashion 
at  three  silver  pieces  on  the  Swede's  open  palm. 

"I'll  not  take  your  money,''  said  Scully  at  last.  "Not  after 
what's  been  goin'  on  here."  Then  a  plan  seemed  to  strike 
him.  "Here,"  he  cried,  picking  up  his  lamp  and  moving 
toward  the  door.  "Here!  Come  with  me  a  minute." 

"No,"  said  the  Swede,  in  overwhelming  alarm. 

"Yes,"  urged  the  old  man.  "Come  on !  I  want  you  to  come 
and  see  a  picter — just  across  the  hall — in  my  room." 

The  Swede  must  have  concluded  that  his  hour  was  come. 
His  jaw  dropped  and  his  teeth  showed  like  a  dead  man's. 
He  ultimately  followed  Scully  across  the  corridor,  but  he 
had  the  step  of  one  hung  in  chains. 

Scully  flashed  the  light  high  on  the  wall  of  his  own  cham- 
ber. There  was  revealed  a  ridiculous  photograph  of  a  little 
girl.  She  was  leaning  against  a  balustrade  of  gorgeous  dec- 
oration, and  the  formidable  bang  to  her  hair  was  promi- 
nent. The  figure  was  as  graceful  as  an  upright  sled-stake, 
and,  withal,  it  was  of  the  hue  of  lead.  "There,"  said  Scully, 
tenderly,  "that's  the  picter  of  my  little  girl  that  died.  Her 
name  was  Carrie.  She  had  the  purtiest  hair  you  ever  saw! 
I  was  that  fond  of  her,  she " 

Turning  then,  he  saw  that  the  Swede  was  not  contem- 
plating the  picture  at  all,  but,  instead,  was  keeping  keen 
watch  on  the  gloom  in  the  rear. 

"Look,  man!"  cried  Scully,  heartily.  "That's  the  picter 
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of  my  little  gal  that  died.  Her  name  was  Carrie.  And  then 
here's  the  picter  of  my  oldest  boy,  Michael.  He's  a  lawyer 
in  Lincoln,  an'  doin'  well.  I  gave  that  boy  a  grand  eddica- 
tion,  and  I'm  glad  for  it  now.  He's  a  fine  boy.  Look  at  'im 
now.  Ain't  he  bold  as  blazes,  him  there  in  Lincoln,  an  hon- 
oured an'  respicted  gintleman!  An  honoured  and  respicted 
gintleman,"  concluded  Scully  with  a  flourish.  And,  so  say- 
ing, he  smote  the  Swede  jovially  on  the  back. 

The  Swede  faintly  smiled. 

"Now,"  said  the  old  man,  "there's  only  one  more  thing.*' 
He  dropped  suddenly  to  the  floor  and  thrust  his  head  be- 
neath the  bed.  The  Swede  could  hear  his  muffled  voice.  "I'd 
keep  it  under  me  piller  if  it  wasn't  for  that  boy  Johnnie. 

Then  there's  the  old  woman Where  is  it  now?  I  never 

put  it  twice  in  the  same  place.  Ah,  now  come  out  with  you !" 

Presently  he  backed  clumsily  from  under  the  bed,  drag- 
ging with  him  an  old  coat  rolled  into  a  bundle.  "I've  fetched 
him,"  he  muttered.  Kneeling  on  the  floor,  he  unrolled  the 
coat  and  extracted  from  its  heart  a  large  yellow-brown 
whisky-bottle. 

His  first  manoeuvre  was  to  hold  the  bottle  up  to  the  light. 
Reassured,  apparently,  that  nobody  had  been  tampering 
with  it,  he  thrust  it  with  a  generous  movement  toward  the 
Swede. 

The  weak-kneed  Swede  was  about  to  eagerly  clutch  this 
element  of  strength,  but  he  suddenly  jerked  his  hand  away 
and  cast  a  look  of  horror  upon  Scully. 

"Drink,"  said  the  old  man  affectionately.  He  had  risen 
to  his  feet,  and  now  stood  facing  the  Swede. 

There  was  a  silence.  Then  again  Scully  said:  "Drink!" 
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The  Swede  laughed  wildly.  He  grabbed  the  bottle,  put  it 
to  his  mouth;  and  as  his  lips  curled  absurdly  around  the 
opening  and  his  throat  worked,  he  kept  his  glance,  burn- 
ing with  hatred,  upon  the  old  man's  face. 


IV 

After  the  departure  of  Scully  the  three  men,  with  the  card- 
board still  upon  their  knees,  preserved  for  a  long  time  an 
astounded  silence.  Then  Johnnie  said:  "That's  the  dod- 
dangedest  Swede  I  ever  see." 

"He  ain't  no  Swede,"  said  the  cowboy,  scornfully. 

"Well,  what  is  he  then?"  cried  Johnnie.  "What  is  he 
then?" 

"It's  my  opinion,"  replied  the  cowboy  deliberately,  "he's 
some  kind  of  a  Dutchman."  It  was  a  venerable  custom  of 
the  country  to  entitle  as  Swedes  all  light-haired  men  who 
spoke  with  a  heavy  tongue.  In  consequence  the  idea  of  the 
cowboy  was  not  without  its  daring.  "Yes,  sir,"  he  repeated. 
"It's  my  opinion  this  feller  is  some  kind  of  a  Dutchman." 

"Well,  he  says  he's  a  Swede,  anyhow,"  muttered  John- 
nie, sulkily.  He  turned  to  the  Easterner:  '  What  do  you 
think,  Mr.  Blanc?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  replied  the  Easterner. 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  makes  him  act  that  way?" 
asked  the  cowboy. 

"Why,  he's  frightened."  The  Easterner  knocked  his  pipe 
against  a  rim  of  the  stove.  "He's  clear  frightened  out  of 
his  boots." 

"What  at?"  cried  Johnnie  and  the  cowboy  together. 
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The  Easterner  reflected  over  his  answer. 

"What  at?"  cried  the  others  again. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,  but  it  seems  to  me  this  man  has  been 
reading  dime  novels,  and  he  thinks  he's  right  out  in  the 
middle  of  it — the  shootin'  and  stabbin'  and  all." 

"But,"  said  the  cowboy,  deeply  scandalized,  "this  ain't 
Wyoming,  ner  none  of  them  places.  This  is  Nebrasker." 

"Yes,"  added  Johnnie,  "an'  why  don't  he  wait  till  he  gits 
outWestr 

The  travelled  Easterner  laughed.  "It  isn't  different  there 
even — not  in  these  days.  But  he  thinks  he's  right  in  the 
middle  of  hell." 

Johnnie  and  the  cowboy  mused  long. 

"It's  awful  funny,"  remarked  Johnnie  at  last. 

"Yes,"  said  the  cowboy.  "This  is  a  queer  game.  I  hope 
we  don't  git  snowed  in,  because  then  we'd  have  to  stand  this 
here  man  bein'  around  with  us  all  the  time.  That  wouldn't  be 
no  good." 

"I  wish  pop  would  throw  him  out,"  said  Johnnie. 

Presently  they  heard  a  loud  stamping  on  the  stairs,  ac- 
companied by  ringing  jokes  in  the  voice  of  old  Scully,  and 
laughter,  evidently  from  the  Swede.  The  men  around  the 
stove  stared  vacantly  at  each  other.  "Gosh!"  said  the  cow- 
boy. The  door  flew  open,  and  old  Scully,  flushed  and  anec- 
dotal, came  into  the  room.  He  was  jabbering  at  the  Swede, 
who  followed  him,  laughing  bravely.  It  was  the  entry  of 
two  roisterers  from  a  banquet  hall. 

"Come  now,"  said  Scully  sharply  to  the  three  seated  men, 
"move  up  and  give  us  a  chance  at  the  stove."  The  cowboy 
and  the  Easterner  obediently  sidled  their  chairs  to  make 
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room  for  the  new-comers.  Johnnie,  however,  simply  ar- 
ranged himself  in  a  more  indolent  attitude,  and  then  re- 
mained motionless. 

"Come!  Git  over,  there,"  said  Scully. 

"Plenty  of  room  on  the  other  side  of  the  stove,"  said 
Johnnie. 

"Do  you  think  we  want  to  sit  in  the  draught?"  roared 
the  father. 

But  the  Swede  here  interposed  with  a  grandeur  of  con- 
fidence. "No,  no.  Let  the  boy  sit  where  he  likes,"  he  cried  in 
a  bullying  voice  to  the  father. 

"All  right !  All  right !"  said  Scully,  deferentially.  The  cow- 
boy and  the  Easterner  exchanged  glances  of  wonder. 

The  five  chairs  were  formed  in  a  crescent  about  one  side 
of  the  stove.  The  Swede  began  to  talk;  he  talked  arrogantly, 
profanely,  angrily.  Johnnie,  the  cowboy,  and  the  Easterner 
maintained  a  morose  silence,  while  old  Scully  appeared  to 
be  receptive  and  eager,  breaking  in  constantly  with  sym- 
pathetic ejaculations. 

Finally  the  Swede  announced  that  he  was  thirsty.  He  moved 
in  his  chair,  and  said  that  he  would  go  for  a  drink  of  water. 

"I'll  git  it  for  you,"  cried  Scully  at  once. 

"No,"  said  the  Swede,  contemptuously.  "I'll  get  it  for 
myself."  He  arose  and  stalked  with  the  air  of  an  owner  off 
into  the  executive  parts  of  the  hotel. 

As  soon  as  the  Swede  was  out  of  hearing  Scully  sprang  to 
his  feet  and  whispered  intensely  to  the  others:  "Upstairs  he 
thought  I  was  tryin'  to  poison  'im." 

"Say,"  said  Johnnie,  "this  makes  me  sick.  Why  don't  you 
throw  'im  out  in  the  snow?" 
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"Why,  he's  all  right  now,"  declared  Scully.  "It  was  only 
that  he  was  from  the  East,  and  he  thought  this  was  a  tough 
place.  That's  all.  He's  all  right  now." 

The  cowboy  looked  with  admiration  upon  the  Easterner. 
"You  were  straight,"  he  said.  "You  were  on  to  that  there 
Dutchman." 

"Well,"  said  Johnnie  to  his  father,  "he  may  be  all  right 
now,  but  I  don't  see  it.  Other  time  he  was  scared,  but  now 
he's  too  fresh." 

Scully's  speech  was  always  a  combination  of  Irish  brogue 
and  idiom,  Western  twang  and  idiom,  and  scraps  of  curi- 
ously formal  diction  taken  from  the  story-books  and  news- 
papers. He  now  hurled  a  strange  mass  of  language  at  the 
head  of  his  son.  "What  do  I  keep?  What  do  I  keep?  What 
do  I  keep  ?"  he  demanded,  in  a  voice  of  thunder.  He  slapped 
his  knee  impressively,  to  indicate  that  he  himself  was  going 
to  make  reply,  and  that  all  should  heed.  "I  keep  a  hotel," 
he  shouted.  "A  hotel,  do  you  mind?  A  guest  under  my  roof 
has  sacred  privileges.  He  is  to  be  intimidated  by  none.  Not 
one  word  shall  he  hear  that  would  prijudice  him  in  favour 
of  goin'  away.  I'll  not  have  it.  There's  no  place  in  this  here 
town  where  they  can  say  they  iver  took  in  a  guest  of  mine 
because  he  was  afraid  to  stay  here."  He  wheeled  suddenly 
upon  the  cowboy  and  the  Easterner.  "Am  I  right?" 

"Yes,  Mr.  Scully,"  said  the  cowboy,  "I  think  you'reright." 

"Yes,  Mr.  Scully,"  said  the  Easterner,  "I  think  you're 
right." 
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At  six-o'clock  supper,  the  Swede  fizzed  like  a  fire-wheel. 
He  sometimes  seemed  on  the  point  of  bursting  into  riotous 
song,  and  in  all  his  madness  he  was  encouraged  by  old  Scully. 
The  Easterner  was  encased  in  reserve;  the  cowboy  sat  in 
wide-mouthed  amazement,  forgetting  to  eat,  while  Johnnie 
wrathily  demolished  great  plates  of  food.  The  daughters  of 
the  house,  when  they  were  obliged  to  replenish  the  biscuits, 
approached  as  warily  as  Indians,  and,  having  succeeded  in 
their  purpose,  fled  with  ill-concealed  trepidation.  The  Swede 
domineered  the  whole  feast,  and  he  gave  it  the  appearance 
of  a  cruel  bacchanal.  He  seemed  to  have  grown  suddenly 
taller;  he  gazed,  brutally  disdainful,  into  every  face.  His 
voice  rang  through  the  room.  Once  when  he  jabbed  out  har- 
poon-fashion with  his  fork  to  pinion  a  biscuit,  the  weapon 
nearly  impaled  the  hand  of  the  Easterner,  which  had  been 
stretched  quietly  out  for  the  same  biscuit. 

After  supper,  as  the  men  filed  toward  the  other  room, 
the  Swede  smote  Scully  ruthlessly  on  the  shoulder.  "Well, 
old  boy,  that  was  a  good,  square  meal. "Johnnie  looked  hope- 
fully at  his  father;  he  knew  that  shoulder  was  tender  from 
an  old  fall;  and,  indeed,  it  appeared  for  a  moment  as  if 
Scully  was  going  to  flame  out  over  the  matter,  but  in  the 
end  he  smiled  a  sickly  smile  and  remained  silent.  The  others 
understood  from  his  manner  that  he  was  admitting  his  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Swede's  new  view-point. 

Johnnie,  however,  addressed  his  parent  in  an  aside.  "Why 
don't  you  license  somebody  to  kick  you  downstairs  ?"  Scully 
scowled  darkly  by  way  of  reply. 
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When  they  were  gathered  about  the  stove,  the  Swede  in- 
sisted on  another  game  of  High-Five.  Scully  gently  depre- 
cated the  plan  at  first,  but  the  Swede  turned  a  wolfish  glare 
upon  him.  The  old  man  subsided,  and  the  Swede  canvassed 
the  others.  In  his  tone  there  was  always  a  great  threat.  The 
cowboy  and  the  Easterner  both  remarked  indifferently  that 
they  would  play.  Scully  said  that  he  would  presently  have 
to  go  to  meet  the  6.58  train,  and  so  the  Swede  turned  men- 
acingly upon  Johnnie.  For  a  moment  their  glances  crossed 
like  blades,  and  then  Johnnie  smiled  and  said,  "Yes,  I'll 
play." 

They  formed  a  square,  with  the  little  board  on  their  knees. 
The  Easterner  and  the  Swede  were  again  partners.  As  the 
play  went  on,  it  was  noticeable  that  the  cowboy  was  not 
board-whacking  as  usual.  Meanwhile,  Scully,  near  the  lamp, 
had  put  on  his  spectacles  and,  with  an  appearance  curiously 
like  an  old  priest,  was  reading  a  newspaper.  In  time  he  went 
out  to  meet  the  6.58  train,  and,  despite  his  precautions,  a 
gust  of  polar  wind  whirled  into  the  room  as  he  opened  the 
door.  Besides  scattering  the  cards,  it  chilled  the  players  to 
the  marrow.  The  Swede  cursed  frightfully.  When  Scully  re- 
turned, his  entrance  disturbed  a  cosy  and  friendly  scene. 
The  Swede  again  cursed.  But  presently  they  were  once  more 
intent,  their  heads  bent  forward  and  their  hands  moving 
swiftly.  The  Swede  had  adopted  the  fashion  of  board- 
whacking. 

Scully  took  up  his  paper  and  for  a  long  time  remained 
immersed  in  matters  which  were  extraordinarily  remote  from 
him.  The  lamp  burned  badly,  and  once  he  stopped  to  ad- 
just the  wick.  The  newspaper,  as  he  turned  from  page  to 
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page,  rustled  with  a  slow  and  comfortable  sound.  Then  sud- 
denly he  heard  three  terrible  words:  "You  are  cheatin'!" 

Such  scenes  often  prove  that  there  can  be  little  of  dra- 
matic import  in  environment.  Any  room  can  present  a  tragic 
front;  any  room  can  be  comic.  This  little  den  was  now  hid- 
eous as  a  torture-chamber.  The  new  faces  of  the  men  them- 
selves had  changed  it  upon  the  instant.  The  Swede  held  a 
huge  fist  in  front  of  Johnnie's  face,  while  the  latter  looked 
steadily  over  it  into  the  blazing  orbs  of  his  accuser.  The 
Easterner  had  grown  pallid;  the  cowboy's  jaw  had  dropped 
in  that  expression  of  bovine  amazement  which  was  one  of 
his  important  mannerisms.  After  the  three  words,  the  first 
sound  in  the  room  was  made  by  Scully's  paper  as  it  floated 
forgotten  to  his  feet.  His  spectacles  had  also  fallen  from  his 
nose,  but  by  a  clutch  he  had  saved  them  in  air.  His  hand, 
grasping  the  spectacles,  now  remained  poised  awkwardly 
and  near  his  shoulder.  He  stared  at  the  card-players. 

Probably  the  silence  was  while  a  second  elapsed.  Then,  if 
the  floor  had  been  suddenly  twitched  out  from  under  the 
men  they  could  not  have  moved  quicker.  The  five  had  pro- 
jected themselves  headlong  toward  a  common  point.  It  hap- 
pened that  Johnnie,  in  rising  to  hurl  himself  upon  the  Swede, 
had  stumbled  slightly  because  of  his  curiously  instinctive 
care  for  the  cards  and  the  board.  The  loss  of  the  moment 
allowed  time  for  the  arrival  of  Scully,  and  also  allowed  the 
cowboy  time  to  give  the  Swede  a  great  push  which  sent  him 
staggering  back.  The  men  found  tongue  together,  and  hoarse 
shouts  of  rage,  appeal,  or  fear  burst  from  every  throat.  The 
cowboy  pushed  and  jostled  feverishly  at  the  Swede,  and  the 
Easterner  and  Scully  clung  wildly  to  Johnnie;  but  through 
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the  smoky  air,  above  the  swaying  bodies  of  the  peace-com- 
pellers,  the  eyes  of  the  two  warriors  ever  sought  each  other 
in  glances  of  challenge  that  were  at  once  hot  and  steely. 

Of  course  the  board  had  been  overturned,  and  now  the 
whole  company  of  cards  was  scattered  over  the  floor,  where 
the  boots  of  the  men  trampled  the  fat  and  painted  kings 
and  queens  as  they  gazed  with  their  silly  eyes  at  the  war 
that  was  waging  above  them. 

Scully's  voice  was  dominating  the  yells.  "Stop  now!  Stop, 
I  say!  Stop,  now " 

Johnnie,  as  he  struggled  to  burst  through  the  rank  formed 
by  Scully  and  the  Easterner,  was  crying,  "Well,  he  says  I 
cheated!  He  says  I  cheated!  I  won't  allow  no  man  to  say  I 
cheated!  If  he  says  I  cheated,  he's  a !" 

The  cowboy  was  telling  the  Swede,  "Quit,  now!  Quit, 
d'ye  hear " 

The  screams  of  the  Swede  never  ceased:  "He  did  cheat! 
I  saw  him!  I  saw  him " 

As  for  the  Easterner,  he  was  importuning  in  a  voice  that 
was  not  heeded:  "Wait  a  moment,  can't  you?  Oh,  wait  a 
moment.  What's  the  good  of  a  fight  over  a  game  of  cards  ? 
Wait  a  moment " 

In  this  tumult  no  complete  sentences  were  clear.  "Cheat" 
— "Quit" — "He  says" — these  fragments  pierced  the  uproar 
and  rang  out  sharply.  1 1  was  remarkable  that,  whereas  Scully 
undoubtedly  made  the  most  noise,  he  was  the  least  heard 
of  any  of  the  riotous  band. 

Then  suddenly  there  was  a  great  cessation.  It  was  as  if 
each  man  had  paused  for  breath;  and  although  the  room 
was  still  lighted  with  the  anger  of  men,  it  could  be  seen  that 
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there  was  no  danger  of  immediate  conflict,  and  at  once  John- 
nie, shouldering  his  way  forward*  almost  succeeded  in  con- 
fronting the  Swede.  "What  did  you  say  I  cheated  for?  What 
did  you  say  I  cheated  for?  I  don't  cheat,  and  I  won't  let  no 
man  say  I  do!" 

The  Swede  said,  "I  saw  you !  I  saw  you !" 

"Well,"  cried  Johnnie,  "I'll  fight  any  man  what  says  I 
cheat!" 

"No,  you  won't,"  said  the  cowboy.  "Not  here." 

"Ah,  be  still,  can't  you  ?"said  Scully,  coming  between  them. 

The  quiet  was  sufficient  to  allow  the  Easterner's  voice  to 
be  heard.  He  was  repeating,  "Oh,  wait  a  moment,  can't 
you  ?  What's  the  good  of  a  fight  over  a  game  of  cards  ?  Wait 
a  moment!" 

Johnnie,  his  red  face  appearing  above  his  father's  shoul- 
der, hailed  the  Swede  again.  "Did  you  say  I  cheated?" 

The  Swede  showed  his  teeth.  "Yes." 

"Then,"  said  Johnnie,  "we  must  fight." 

"Yes,  fight,"  roared  the  Swede.  He  was  like  a  demoniac. 
"Yes,  fight!  I'll  show  you  what  kind  of  a  man  I  am!  I'll 
show  you  who  you  want  to  fight!  Maybe  you  think  I  can't 
fight !  Maybe  you  think  I  can't !  I'll  show  you,  you  skin,  you 
card-sharp !  Yes,  you  cheated!  You  cheated!  You  cheated!" 

"Well,  let's  go  at  it,  then,  mister,"  said  Johnnie,  coolly. 

The  cowboy's  brow  was  beaded  with  sweat  from  his  efforts 
in  intercepting  all  sorts  of  raids.  He  turned  in  despair  to 
Scully.  "What  are  you  goin'  to  do  now?" 

A  change  had  come  over  the  Celtic  visage  of  the  old  man. 
He  now  seemed  all  eagerness;  his  eyes  glowed. 

"We'll  let  them  fight,"  he  answered,  stalwartly.  "I  can't 
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put  up  with  it  any  longer.  I've  stood  this  damned  Swede  till 
I'm  sick.  We'll  let  them  fight." 


VI 

The  men  prepared  to  go  out  of  doors.  The  Easterner  was  so 
nervous  that  he  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  his  arms  in- 
to the  sleeves  of  his  new  leather  coat.  As  the  cowboy  drew  his 
fur  cap  down  over  his  ears  his  hands  trembled.  In  fact,  John- 
nie and  old  Scully  were  the  only  ones  who  displayed  no  agi- 
tation. These  preliminaries  were  conducted  without  words. 

Scully  threw  open  the  door.  "Well,  come  on,"  he  said. 
Instantly  a  terrific  wind  caused  the  flame  of  the  lamp  to 
struggle  at  its  wick,  while  a  puff  of  black  smoke  sprang  from 
the  chimney-top.  The  stove  was  in  mid-current  of  the  blast, 
and  its  voice  swelled  to  equal  the  roar  of  the  storm.  Some 
of  the  scarred  and  bedabbled  cards  were  caught  up  from 
the  floor  and  dashed  helplessly  against  the  farther  wall.  The 
men  lowered  their  heads  and  plunged  into  the  tempest  as 
into  a  sea. 

No  snow  was  falling,  but  great  whirls  and  clouds  offtakes, 
swept  up  from  the  ground  by  the  frantic  winds,  were  stream- 
ing southward  with  the  speed  of  bullets.  The  covered  land 
was  blue  with  the  sheen  of  an  unearthly  satin,  and  there 
was  no  other  hue  save  where,  at  the  low,  black  railway  sta- 
tion— which  seemed  incredibly  distant — one  light  gleamed 
like  a  tiny  jewel.  As  the  men  floundered  into  a  thigh-deep 
drift,  it  was  known  that  the  Swede  was  bawling  out  some- 
thing. Scully  went  to  him,  put  a  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and 
projected  an  ear.  "What's  that  you  say?"  he  shouted. 
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"I  say,"  bawled  the  Swede  again,  "I  won't  stand  much 
show  against  this  gang.  I  know  you'll  all  pitch  on  me." 

Scully  smote  him  reproachfully  on  the  arm.  "Tut,  man!" 
he  yelled.  The  wind  tore  the  words  from  Scully's  lips  and 
scattered  them  far  alee. 

"You  are  all  a  gang  of "  boomed  the  Swede,  but  the 

storm  also  seized  the  remainder  of  this  sentence. 

Immediately  turning  their  backs  upon  the  wind,  the  men 
had  swung  around  a  corner  to  the  sheltered  side  of  the  hotel. 
It  was  the  function  of  the  little  house  to  preserve  here,  amid 
this  great  devastation  of  snow,  an  irregular  V-shape  of  heav- 
ily encrusted  grass,  which  crackled  beneath  the  feet.  One 
could  imagine  the  great  drifts  piled  against  the  windward 
side.  When  the  party  reached  the  comparative  peace  of  this 
spot  it  was  found  that  the  Swede  was  still  bellowing. 

"Oh,  I  know  what  kind  of  a  thing  this  is!  I  know  you'll 
all  pitch  on  me.  I  can't  lick  you  all!" 

Scully  turned  upon  him  panther-fashion.  "You'll  not  have 
to  whip  all  of  us.  You'll  have  to  whip  my  son  Johnnie.  An' 
the  man  what  troubles  you  durin'  that  time  will  have  me  to 
dale  with." 

The  arrangements  were  swiftly  made.  The  two  men  faced 
each  other,  obedient  to  the  harsh  commands  of  Scully,  whose 
face,  in  the  subtly  luminous  gloom,  could  be  seen  set  in  the 
austere  impersonal  lines  that  are  pictured  on  the  counte- 
nances of  the  Roman  veterans.  The  Easterner's  teeth  were 
chattering,  and  he  was  hopping  up  and  down  like  a  me- 
chanical toy.  The  cowboy  stood  rock-like. 

The  contestants  had  not  stripped  off  any  clothing.  Each 
was  in  his  ordinary  attire.  Their  fists  were  up,  and  they 
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eyed  each  other  in  a  calm  that  had  the  elements  of  leonine 
cruelty  in  it. 

During  this  pause,  the  Easterner's  mind,  like  a  film,  took 
lasting  impressions  of  three  men — the  iron-nerved  master 
of  the  ceremony;  the  Swede,  pale,  motionless,  terrible;  and 
Johnnie,  serene  yet  ferocious,  brutish  yet  heroic.  The  entire 
prelude  had  in  it  a  tragedy  greater  than  the  tragedy  of  ac- 
tion, and  this  aspect  was  accentuated  by  the  long,  mellow 
cry  of  the  blizzard,  as  it  sped  the  tumbling  and  wailing  flakes 
into  the  black  abyss  of  the  south. 

"Now!"  said  Scully. 

The  two  combatants  leaped  forward  and  crashed  together 
like  bullocks.There  was  heard  the  cushioned  sound  of  blows,and 
of  a  curse  squeezing  out  from  between  the  tight  teeth  of  one. 

As  for  the  spectators,  the  Easterner's  pent-up  breath  ex- 
ploded from  him  with  a  pop  of  relief,  absolute  relief  from 
the  tension  of  the  preliminaries.  The  cowboy  bounded  into 
the  air  with  a  yowl.  Scully  was  immovable  as  from  supreme 
amazement  and  fear  at  the  fury  of  the  fight  which  he  him- 
self had  permitted  and  arranged. 

,  For  a  time  the  encounter  in  the  darkness  was  such  a  per- 
plexity of  flying  arms  that  it  presented  no  more  detail  than 
would  a  swiftly  revolving  wheel.  Occasionally  a  face,  as  if 
illumined  by  a  flash  of  light,  would  shine  out,  ghastly  and 
marked  with  pink  spots.  A  moment  later,  the  men  might 
have  been  known  as  shadows,  if  it  were  not  for  the  involun- 
tary utterance  of  oaths  that  came  from  them  in  whispers. 

Suddenly  a  holocaust  of  warlike  desire  caught  the  cow- 
boy, and  he  bolted  forward  with  the  speed  of  a  broncho. 
"Go  it,  Johnnie!  go  it!  Kill  him!  Kill  him!" 
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Scully  confronted  him.  "Kape  back,"  he  said;  and  by  his 
glance  the  cowboy  could  tell  that  this  man  was  Johnnie's 
father. 

To  the  Easterner  there  was  a  monotony  of  unchangeable 
fighting  that  was  an  abomination.  This  confused  mingling 
was  eternal  to  his  sense,  which  was  concentrated  in  a  long- 
ing for  the  end,  the  priceless  end.  Once  the  fighters  lurched 
near  him,  and  as  he  scrambled  hastily  backward  he  heard 
them  breathe  like  men  on  the  rack. 

"Kill  him,  Johnnie!  Kill  him!  Kill  him!  Kill  him!"  The 
cowboy's  face  was  contorted  like  one  of  those  agony  masks 
in  museums. 

"Keep  still,"  said  Scully,  icily. 

Then  there  was  a  sudden  loud  grunt,  incomplete,  cut 
short,  and  Johnnie's  body  swung  away  from  the  Swede  and 
fell  with  sickening  heaviness  to  the  grass.  The  cowboy  was 
barely  in  time  to  prevent  the  mad  Swede  from  flinging  him- 
self upon  his  prone  adversary.  "No,  you  don't,"  said  the 
cowboy,  interposing  an  arm.  "Wait  a  second." 

Scully  was  at  his  son's  side.  "Johnnie!  Johnnie,  me  boy!" 
His  voice  had  a  quality  of  melancholy  tenderness.  "John- 
nie! Can  you  go  on  with  it?"  He  looked  anxiously  down 
into  the  bloody,  pulpy  face  of  his  son. 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence,  and  then  Johnnie  an- 
swered in  his  ordinary  voice,  "Yes,  I — it — yes." 

Assisted  by  his  father  he  struggled  to  his  feet.  "Wait  a 
bit  now  till  you  git  your  wind,"  said  the  old  man. 

A  few  paces  away  the  cowboy  was  lecturing  the  Swede. 
"No,  you  don't!  Wait  a  second!" 

The  Easterner  was  plucking  at  Scully's  sleeve.  "Oh,  this 
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is  enough/'  he  pleaded.  "This  is  enough!  Let  it  go  as  it 
stands.  This  is  enough !" 

"Bill,"  said  Scully,  "git  out  of  the  road."  The  cowboy- 
stepped  aside.  "Now."  The  combatants  were  actuated  by  a 
new  caution  as  they  advanced  toward  collision.  They  glared 
at  each  other,  and  then  the  Swede  aimed  a  lightning  blow 
that  carried  with  it  his  entire  weight.  Johnnie  was  evidently 
half  stupid  from  weakness,  but  he  miraculously  dodged, 
and  his  fist  sent  the  over-balanced  Swede  sprawling. 

The  cowboy,  Scully,  and  the  Easterner  burst  into  a  cheer 
that  was  like  a  chorus  of  triumphant  soldiery,  but  before 
its  conclusion  the  Swede  had  scuffled  agilely  to  his  feet  and 
come  in  berserk  abandon  at  his  foe.  There  was  another  per- 
plexity of  flying  arms,  and  Johnnie's  body  again  swung  away 
and  fell,  even  as  a  bundle  might  fall  from  a  roof.  The  Swede 
instantly  staggered  to  a  little  wind-waved  tree  and  leaned 
upon  it,  breathing  like  an  engine,  while  his  savage  and  flame- 
lit  eyes  roamed  from  face  to  face  as  the  men  bent  over  John- 
nie. There  was  a  splendour  of  isolation  in  his  situation  at 
this  time  which  the  Easterner  felt  once  when,  lifting  his 
eyes  from  the  man  on  the  ground,  he  beheld  that  myste- 
rious and  lonely  figure,  waiting. 

"Are  you  any  good  yet,  Johnnie?"  asked  Scully  in  a 
broken  voice. 

The  son  gasped  and  opened  his  eyes  languidly.  After  a 
moment  he  answered,  "No — I  ain't — any  good — any — 
more."  Then,  from  shame  and  bodily  ill,  he  began  to  weep, 
the  tears  furrowing  down  through  the  blood-stains  on  his 
face.  "He  was  too — too — too  heavy  for  me." 

Scully  straightened  and  addressed  the  waiting  figure. 
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"Stranger,"  he  said,  evenly,  "it's  all  up  with  our  side."  Then 
his  voice  changed  into  that  vibrant  huskiness  which  is  com- 
monly the  tone  of  the  most  simple  and  deadly  announce- 
ments. "Johnnie  is  whipped." 

Without  replying,  the  victor  moved  off  on  the  route  to 
the  front  door  of  the  hotel. 

The  cowboy  was  formulating  new  and  unspellable  blas- 
phemies. The  Easterner  was  startled  to  find  that  they  were 
out  in  a  wind  that  seemed  to  come  direct  from  the  shadowed 
arctic  floes.  He  heard  again  the  wail  of  the  snow  as  it  was 
flung  to  its  grave  in  the  south.  He  knew  now  that  all  this 
time  the  cold  had  been  sinking  into  him  deeper  and  deeper, 
and  he  wondered  that  he  had  not  perished.  He  felt  indiffer- 
ent to  the  condition  of  the  vanquished  man. 

"Johnnie,  can  you  walk?"  asked  Scully. 

"Did  I  hurt — hurt  him  any?"  asked  the  son. 

"Can  you  walk,  boy?  Can  you  walk?" 

Johnnie's  voice  was  suddenly  strong.  There  was  a  robust 
impatience  in  it.  "I  asked  you  whether  I  hurt  him  any!" 

"Yes,  yes,  Johnnie,"  answered  the  cowboy,  consolingly; 
"he's  hurt  a  good  deal." 

They  raised  him  from  the  ground,  and  as  soon  as  he  was 
on  his  feet  he  went  tottering  off,  rebuffing  all  attempts  at 
assistance.  When  the  party  rounded  the  corner  they  were 
fairly  blinded  by  the  pelting  of  the  snow.  It  burned  their 
faces  like  fire.  The  cowboy  carried  Johnnie  through  the 
drift  to  the  door.  As  they  entered,  some  cards  again  rose 
from  the  floor  and  beat  against  the  wall. 

The  Easterner  rushed  to  the  stove.  He  was  so  profoundly 
chilled  that  he  almost  dared  to  embrace  the  glowing  iron. 
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The  Swede  was  not  in  the  room.  Johnnie  sank  into  a  chair 
and,  folding  his  arms  on  his  knees,  buried  his  face  in  them. 
Scully,  warming  one  foot  and  then  the  other  at  a  rim  of  the 
stove,  muttered  to  himself  with  Celtic  mournfulness.  The 
cowboy  had  removed  his  fur  cap,  and  with  a  dazed  and  rue- 
ful air  he  was  running  one  hand  through  his  tousled  locks. 
From  overhead  they  could  hear  the  creaking  of  boards,  as 
the  Swede  tramped  here  and  there  in  his  room. 

The  sad  quiet  was  broken  by  the  sudden  flinging  open  of 
a  door  that  led  toward  the  kitchen.  It  was  instantly  fol- 
lowed by  an  inrush  of  women.  They  precipitated  them- 
selves upon  Johnnie  amid  a  chorus  of  lamentation.  Before 
they  carried  their  prey  off  to  the  kitchen,  there  to  be  bathed 
and  harangued  with  that  mixture  of  sympathy  and  abuse 
which  is  a  feat  of  their  sex,  the  mother  straightened  herself 
and  fixed  old  Scully  with  an  eye  of  stern  reproach.  "Shame 
be  upon  you,  Patrick  Scully!"  she  cried.  "Your  own  son, 
too.  Shame  be  upon  you!" 

"There,  now!  Be  quiet,  now!"  said  the  old  man,  weakly. 

"Shame  be  upon  you,  Patrick  Scully!"  The  girls,  rallying 
to  this  slogan,  sniffed  disdainfully  in  the  direction  of  those 
trembling  accomplices,  the  cowboy  and  the  Easterner.  Pres- 
ently they  bore  Johnnie  away,  and  left  the  three  men  to 
dismal  reflection. 

VII 

"I'd  like  to  fight  this  here  Dutchman  myself,"  said  the  cow- 
boy, breaking  a  long  silence. 

Scully  wagged  his  head  sadly.  "No,  that  wouldn't  do.  It 
wouldn't  be  right.  It  wouldn't  be  right." 
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"Well,  why  wouldn't  it?"  argued  the  cowboy.  "I  don't  see 
no  harm  in  it." 

"No,"  answered  Scully,  with  mournfulheroism.'Ttwould- 
n't  be  right.  It  was  Johnnie's  fight,  and  now  we  mustn't 
whip  the  man  just  because  he  whipped  Johnnie." 

"Yes,  that's  true  enough,"  said  the  cowboy;  "but — he 
better  not  get  fresh  with  me,  because  I  couldn't  stand  no 
more  of  it." 

"You'll  not.say  a  word  to  him,"  commanded  Scully,  and 
even  then  they  heard  the  tread  of  the  Swede  on  the  stairs. 
His  entrance  was  made  theatric.  He  swept  the  door  back 
with  a  bang  and  swaggered  to  the  middle  of  the  room.  No 
one  looked  at  him.  "Well,"  he  cried,  insolently,  at  Scully, 
"I  s'pose  you'll  tell  me  now  how  much  I  owe  you?" 

The  oldman  remained  stolid.  "You  don't  owe  me  nothin'." 

"Huh!"  said  the  Swede,  "huh!  Don't  owe  'im  nothin'." 

The  cowboy  addressed  the  Swede.  "Stranger,  I  don't  see 
how  you  come  to  be  so  gay  around  here." 

Old  Scully  was  instantly  alert.  "Stop!"  he  shouted,  hold- 
ing his  hand  forth,  fingers  upward.  "Bill,  you  shut  up!" 

The  cowboy  spat  carelessly  into  the  sawdust-box.  "I  didn't 
say  a  word,  did  I  ?"  he  asked. 

"Mr.  Scully,"  called  the  Swede,  "how  much  do  I  owe 
you?"  It  was  seen  that  he  was  attired  for  departure,  and 
that  he  had  his  valise  in  his  hand. 

"You  don't  owe  me  nothin',"  repeated  Scully  in  the  same 
imperturbable  way. 

"Huh!"  said  the  Swede.  "I  guess  you're  right.  I  guess  if 
it  was  any  way  at  all,  you'd  owe  me  somethin'.  That's  what 
I  guess."  He  turned  to  the  cowboy.  "'Kill  him!  Kill  him! 
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Kill  him!'"  he  mimicked,  and  then  guffawed  victoriously. 
"  'Kill  him!' "  He  was  convulsed  with  ironical  humour. 

But  he  might  have  been  jeering  the  dead.  The  three  men 
were  immovable  and  silent,  staring  with  glassy  eyes  at  the 
stove. 

The  Swede  opened  the  door  and  passed  into  the  storm, 
giving  one  derisive  glance  backward  at  the  still  group. 

As  soon  as  the  door  was  closed,  Scully  and  the  cowboy 
leaped  to  their  feet  and  began  to  curse.  They  trampled  to 
and  fro,  waving  their  arms  and  smashing  into  the  air  with 
their  fists.  "Oh,  but  that  was  a  hard  minute  !"  wailed  Scully. 
"That  was  a  hard  minute!  Him  there  leerin'  and  scoffin'! 
One  bang  at  his  nose  was  worth  forty  dollars  to  me  that 
minute!  How  did  you  stand  it,  Bill?" 

"How  did  I  stand  it?"  cried  the  cowboy  in  a  quivering 
voice.  "How  did  I  stand  it?  Oh!" 

The  old  man  burst  into  sudden  brogue.  "I'd  loike  to  take 
that  Swade,"  he  wailed,  "and  hould  'im  down  on  a  shtone 
flure  and  bate  'im  to  a  jelly  wid  a  shtick!" 

The  cowboy  groaned  in  sympathy.  "I'd  like  to  git  him 
by  the  neck  and  ha-ammer  him" — he  brought  his  hand  down 
on  a  chair  with  a  noise  like  a  pistol-shot — "hammer  that 
there  Dutchman  until  he  couldn't  tell  himself  from  a  dead 
coyote!" 

"I'd  bate  'im  until  he " 

"I'd  show  him  some  things " 

And  then  together  they  raised  a  yearning,  fanatic  cry — 
"Oh-o-oh!  if  we  only  could " 

"Yes!" 

"Yes!" 
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"And  then  I'd- 
"0-o-oh!" 


VIII 


The  Swede,  tightly  gripping  his  valise,  tacked  across  the 
face  of  the  storm  as  if  he  carried  sails.  He  was  following 
a  line  of  little  naked,  gasping  trees  which,  he  knew,  must 
mark  the  way  of  the  road.  His  face,  fresh  from  the  pound- 
ing of  Johnnie's  fists,  felt  more  pleasure  than  pain  in  the 
wind  and  the  driving  snow.  A  number  of  square  shapes 
loomed  upon  him  finally,  and  he  knew  them  as  the  houses 
of  the  main  body  of  the  town.  He  found  a  street  and  made 
travel  along  it,  leaning  heavily  upon  the  wind  whenever,  at 
a  corner,  a  terrific  blast  caught  him. 

He  might  have  been  in  a  deserted  village.  We  picture  the 
world  as  thick  with  conquering  and  elate  humanity,  but 
here,  with  the  bugles  of  the  tempest  pealing,  it  was  hard  to 
imagine  a  peopled  earth.  One  viewed  the  existence  of  man 
then  as  a  marvel,  and  conceded  a  glamour  of  wonder  to 
these  lice  which  were  caused  to  cling  to  a  whirling,  fire- 
smitten,  ice-locked,  disease-stricken,  space-lost  bulb.  The 
conceit  of  man  was  explained  by  this  storm  to  be  the  very 
engine  of  life.  One  was  a  coxcomb  not  to  die  in  it.  However, 
the  Swede  found  a  saloon. 

In  front  of  it  an  indomitable  red  light  was  burning,  and 
the  snowflakes  were  made  blood-colour  as  they  flew  through 
the  circumscribed  territory  of  the  lamp's  shining.  The  Swede 
pushed  open  the  door  of  the  saloon  and  entered.  A  sanded 
expanse  was  before  him,  and  at  the  end  of  it  four  men  sat 
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about  a  table  drinking.  Down  one  side  of  the  room  extended 
a  radiant  bar,  and  its  guardian  was  leaning  upon  his  elbows 
listening  to  the  talk  of  the  men  at  the  table.  The  Swede 
dropped  his  valise  upon  the  floor  and,  smiling  fraternally 
upon  the  barkeeper,  said, "Gimme  some  whisky, will  you?" 
The  man  placed  a  bottle,  a  whisky-glass,  and  a  glass  of  ice- 
thick  water  upon  the  bar.  The  Swede  poured  himself  an  ab- 
normal portion  of  whisky  and  drank  it  in  three  gulps.  "Pretty 
bad  night,"  remarked  the  bartender,  indifferently.  He  was 
making  the  pretension  of  blindness  which  is  usually  a  dis- 
tinction of  his  class;  but  it  could  have  been  seen  that  he 
was  furtively  studying  the  half-erased  blood-stains  on  the 
face  of  the  Swede.  "Bad  night,"  he  said  again. 

"Oh,  it's  good  enough  for  me,"  replied  the  Swede,  hardily, 
as  he  poured  himself  some  more  whisky.  The  barkeeper  took 
his  coin  and  manoeuvred  it  through  its  reception  by  the 
highly  nickelled  cash-machine.  A  bell  rang;  a  card  labelled 
"20  cts."  had  appeared. 

"No,"  continued  the  Swede,  "this  isn't  too  bad  weather. 
It's  good  enough  for  me." 

"So?"  murmured  the  barkeeper,  languidly. 

The  copious  drams  made  the  Swede's  eyes  swim,  and  he 
breathed  a  trifle  heavier.  "Yes,  I  like  this  weather.  I  like  it. 
It  suits  me."  It  was  apparently  his  design  to  impart  a  deep 
significance  to  these  words. 

"So?"  murmured  the  bartender  again.  He  turned  to  gaze 
dreamily  at  the  scroll-like  birds  and  bird-like  scrolls  which 
had  been  drawn  with  soap  upon  the  mirrors  in  back  of  the  bar. 

"Well,  I  guess  I'll  take  another  drink,"  said  the  Swede, 
presently.  "Have  something?" 
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"No,  thanks;  I'm  not  drinkin',"  answered  the  bartender. 
Afterward  he  asked,  "How  did  you  hurt  your  face?" 

The  Swede  immediately  began  to  boast  loudly.  "Why,  in 
a  fight.  I  thumped  the  soul  out  of  a  man  down  here  at 
Scully's  hotel." 

The  interest  of  the  four  men  at  the  table  was  at  last 
aroused. 

"Who  was  it?"  said  one. 

"Johnnie  Scully,"  blustered  the  Swede.  "Son  of  the  man 
what  runs  it.  He  will  be  pretty  near  dead  for  some  weeks,  I 
can  tell  you.  I  made  a  nice  thing  of  him,  I  did.  He  couldn't 
get  up.  They  carried  him  in  the  house.  Have  a  drink?" 

Instantly  the  men  in  some  subtle  way  encased  themselves 
in  reserve.  "No,  thanks,"  said  one.  The  group  was  of  curi- 
ous formation.  Two  were  prominent  local  business  men;  one 
was  the  district  attorney;  and  one  was  a  professional  gam- 
bler of  the  kind  known  as  "square."  But  a  scrutiny  of  the 
group  would  not  have  enabled  an  observer  to  pick  the  gam- 
bler from  the  men  of  more  reputable  pursuits.  He  was,  in 
fact,  a  man  so  delicate  in  manner,  when  among  people  of 
fair  class,  and  so  judicious  in  his  choice  of  victims,  that  in 
the  strictly  masculine  part  of  the  town's  life  he  had  come  to 
be  explicitly  trusted  and  admired.  People  called  him  a  thor- 
oughbred. The  fear  and  contempt  with  which  his  craft  was 
regarded  were  undoubtedly  the  reason  why  his  quiet  dig- 
nity shone  conspicuous  above  the  quiet  dignity  of  men  who 
might  be  merely  hatters,  billiard-markers,  or  grocery  clerks. 
Beyond  an  occasional  unwary  traveller  who  came  by  rail, 
this  gambler  was  supposed  to  prey  solely  upon  reckless  and 
senile  farmers,  who,  when  flush  with  good  crops,  drove  into 
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town  in  all  the  pride  and  confidence  of  an  absolutely  invul- 
nerable stupidity.  Hearing  at  times  in  circuitous  fashion  of 
the  despoilment  of  such  a  farmer,  the  important  men  of 
Romper  invariably  laughed  in  contempt  of  the  victim,  and 
if  they  thought  of  the  wolf  at  all,  it  was  with  a  kind  of  pride 
at  the  knowledge  that  he  would  never  dare  think  of  attack- 
ing their  wisdom  and  courage.  Besides,  it  was  popular  that 
this  gambler  had  a  real  wife  and  two  real  children  in  a  neat 
cottage  in  a  suburb,  where  he  led  an  exemplary  home  life; 
and  when  any  one  even  suggested  a  discrepancy  in  his  char- 
acter, the  crowd  immediately  vociferated  descriptions  of 
this  virtuous  family  circle.  Then  men  who  led  exemplary 
home  lives,  and  men  who  did  not  lead  exemplary  home  lives, 
all  subsided  in  a  bunch,  remarking  that  there  was  nothing 
more  to  be  said. 

However,  when  a  restriction  was  placed  upon  him — as, 
for  instance,  when  a  strong  clique  of  members  of  the  new 
Pollywog  Club  refused  to  permit  him,  even  as  a  spectator, 
to  appear  in  the  rooms  of  the  organization — the  candour 
and  gentleness  with  which  he  accepted  the  judgment  dis- 
armed many  of  his  foes  and  made  his  friends  more  desper- 
ately partisan.  He  invariably  distinguished  between  himself 
and  a  respectable  Romper  man  so  quickly  and  frankly  that 
his  manner  actually  appeared  to  be  a  continual  broadcast 
compliment. 

And  one  must  not  forget  to  declare  the  fundamental  fact 
of  his  entire  position  in  Romper.  It  is  irrefutable  that  in  all 
affairs  outside  his  business,  in  all  matters  that  occur  eter- 
nally and  commonly  between  man  and  man,  this  thieving 
card-player  was  so  generous,  so  just,  so  moral,  that,  in  a 
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contest,  he  could  have  put  to  flight  the  consciences  of  nine 
tenths  of  the  citizens  of  Romper. 

And  so  it  happened  that  he  was  seated  in  this  saloon  with 
the  two  prominent  local  merchants  and  the  district  attorney. 

The  Swede  continued  to  drink  raw  whisky,  meanwhile 
babbling  at  the  barkeeper  and  trying  to  induce  him  to  in- 
dulge in  potations.  "Come  on.  Have  a  drink.  Come  on.  What 
— no?  Well,  have  a  little  one,  then.  By  gawd,  Fve  whipped 
a  man  to-night,  and  I  want  to  celebrate.  I  whipped  him 
good,  too.  Gentlemen,"  the  Swede  cried  to  the  men  at  the 
table,  "have  a  drink?" 

"Ssh!"  said  the  barkeeper. 

The  group  at  the  table,  although  furtively  attentive,  had 
been  pretending  to  be  deep  in  talk,  but  now  a  man  lifted 
his  eyes  toward  the  Swede  and  said,  shortly,  "Thanks.  We 
don't  want  any  more." 

At  this  reply  the  Swede  ruffled  out  his  chest  like  a  rooster. 
"Well,"  he  exploded,  "it  seems  I  can't  get  anybody  to  drink 
with  me  in  this  town.  Seems  so,  don't  it?  Well!" 

"Ssh!"  said  the  barkeeper. 

"Say,"  snarled  the  Swede,  "don't  you  try  to  shut  me  up. 
I  won't  have  it.  I'm  a  gentleman,  and  I  want  people  to  drink 
with  me.  And  I  want  'em  to  drink  with  me  now.  Now — do 
you  understand?"  He  rapped  the  bar  with  his  knuckles. 

Years  of  experience  had  calloused  thebartender .  He  merely 
grew  sulky.  "I  hear  you,"  he  answered. 

"Well,"  cried  the  Swede,  "listen  hard  then.  See  those  men 
over  there?  Well,  they're  going  to  drink  with  me,  and  don't 
you  forget  it.  Now  you  watch." 

"Hi!"  yelled  the  barkeeper,  "this  won't  do!" 
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"Why  won't  it?"  demanded  the  Swede.  He  stalked  over 
to  the  table,  and  by  chance  laid  his  hand  upon  the  shoulder 
of  the  gambler.  "How  about  this?"  he  asked  wrathfully.  "I 
asked  you  to  drink  with  me." 

The  gambler  simply  twisted  his  head  and  spoke  over  his 
shoulder.  "My  friend,  I  don't  know  you." 

"Oh,  hell!"  answered  the  Swede,  "come  and  have  a 
drink." 

"Now,  my  boy,"  advised  the  gambler,  kindly,  "take  your 
hand  off  my  shoulder  and  go  'way  and  mind  your  own  busi- 
ness." He  was  a  little,  slim  man,  and  it  seemed  strange  to 
hear  him  use  this  tone  of  heroic  patronage  to  the  burly 
Swede.  The  other  men  at  the  table  said  nothing. 

"What!  You  won't  drink  with  me,  you  little  dude?  I'll 
make  you,  then!  I'll  make  you!"  The  Swede  had  grasped  the 
gambler  frenziedly  at  the  throat,  and  was  dragging  him  from 
his  chair.  The  other  men  sprang  up.  The  barkeeper  dashed 
around  the  corner  of  his  bar.  There  was  a  great  tumult,  and 
then  was  seen  a  long  blade  in  the  hand  of  the  gambler.  It 
shot  forward,  and  a  human  body,  this  citadel  of  virtue,  wis- 
dom, power,  was  pierced  as  easily  as  if  it  had  been  a  melon. 
The  Swede  fell  with  a  cry  of  supreme  astonishment. 

The  prominent  merchants  and  the  district  attorney  must 
have  at  once  tumbled  out  of  the  place  backward.  The  bar- 
tender found  himself  hanging  limply  to  the  arm  of  a  chair 
and  gazing  into  the  eyes  of  a  murderer. 

"Henry,"  said  the  latter,  as  he  wiped  his  knife  on  one  of 
the  towels  that  hung  beneath  the  bar  rail,  "you  tell  'em 
where  to  find  me.  I'll  be  home,  waiting  for  'em."  Then  he 
vanished.  A  moment  afterward  the  barkeeper  was  in  the 
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street  dinning  through  the  storm  for  help  and,  moreover, 
companionship. 

The  corpse  of  the  Swede,  alone  in  the  saloon,  had  its  eyes 
fixed  upon  a  dreadful  legend  that  dwelt  atop  of  the  cash- 
machine:  "This  registers  the  amount  of  your  purchase." 


IX 

Months  later,  the  cowboy  was  frying  pork  over  the  stove  of 
a  little  ranch  near  the  Dakota  line,  when  there  was  a  quick 
thud  of  hoofs  outside,  and  presently  the  Easterner  entered 
with  the  letters  and  the  papers. 

"Well,"  said  the  Easterner  at  once,  "the  chap  that  killed 
the  Swede  has  got  three  years.  Wasn't  much,  was  it?" 

"He  has?  Three  years?"  The  cowboy  poised  his  pan  of 
pork,  while  he  ruminated  upon  the  news.  "Three  years. 
That  ain't  much." 

"No.  It  was  a  light  sentence,"  replied  the  Easterner  as  he 
unbuckled  his  spurs.  "Seems  there  was  a  good  deal  of  sym- 
pathy for  him  in  Romper." 

"If  the  bartender  had  been  any  good,"  observed  the  cow- 
boy, thoughtfully,  "he  would  have  gone  in  and  cracked  that 
there  Dutchman  on  the  head  with  a  bottle  in  the  beginnin' 
of  it  and  stopped  all  this  here  murderin'." 

"Yes,  a  thousand  things  might  have  happened,"  said  the 
Easterner,  tartly. 

The  cowboy  returned  his  pan  of  pork  to  the  fire,  but  his 
philosophy  continued.  "It's  funny,  ain't  it?  If  he  hadn't 
said  Johnnie  was  cheatin'  he'd  be  alive  this  minute.  He  was 
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an  awful  fool.  Game  played  for  fun,  too.  Not  for  money.  I 
believe  he  was  crazy." 

"I  feel  sorry  for  that  gambler,"  said  the  Easterner. 

"Oh,  so  do  I,"  said  the  cowboy.  "He  don't  deserve  none 
of  it  for  killin'  who  he  did." 

"The  Swede  might  not  have  been  killed  if  everything  had 
been  square." 

"Might  not  have  been  killed?"  exclaimed  the  cowboy. 
"Every thin'  square?  Why,  when  he  said  that  Johnnie  was 
cheatin'  and  acted  like  such  a  jackass?  And  then  in  the 
saloon  he  fairly  walked  up  to  git  hurt?"  With  these  argu- 
ments the  cowboy  browbeat  the  Easterner  and  reduced  him 
to  rage. 

"You're  a  fool!"  cried  the  Easterner,  viciously.  "You're  a 
bigger  jackass  than  the  Swede  by  a  million  majority.  Now 
let  me  tell  you  one  thing.  Let  me  tell  you  something.  Listen ! 
Johnnie  was  cheating!" 

"  'Johnnie,'  "said  the  cowboy,  blankly. There  was  a  min- 
ute of  silence,  and  then  he  said,  robustly,  "Why,  no.  The 
game  was  only  for  fun." 

"Fun  or  not,"  said  the  Easterner,  "Johnnie  was  cheat- 
ing. I  saw  him.  I  know  it.  I  saw  him.  And  I  refused  to  stand 
up  and  be  a  man.  I  let  the  Swede  fight  it  out  alone.  And 
you — you  were  simply  puffing  around  the  place  and  want- 
ing to  fight.  And  then  old  Scully  himself!  We  are  ail  in  it! 
This  poor  gambler  isn't  even  a  noun.  He  is  kind  of  an  ad- 
verb. Every  sin  is  the  result  of  a  collaboration.  We,  five  of 
us,  have  collaborated  in  the  murder  of  this  Swede.  Usually 
there  are  from  a  dozen  to  forty  women  really  involved  in 
every  murder,  but  in  this  case  it  seems  to  be  only  five  men 
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— you,  I,  Johnnie,  old  Scully;  and  that  fool  of  an  unfortu- 
nate gambler  came  merely  as  a  culmination,  the  apex  of  a 
human  movement,  and  gets  all  the  punishment." 

The  cowboy,  injured  and  rebellious,  cried  out  blindly  into 
this  fog  of  mysterious  theory:  "Well,  I  didn't  do  anything 
did  I?" 
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An  Appreciation 

think  that  what  strikes  me  most  in  the  story  of  "Maggie" 
is  that  quality  of  fatal  necessity  which  dominates  Greek  trag- 
edy. From  the  conditions  it  all  had  to  be,  and  there  were  the 
conditions.  I  felt  this  in  Mr.  Hardy's  "J ude,"  where  the  princi- 
ple seems  to  become  conscious  in  the  writer;  but  there  is  appar- 
ently no  consciousness  of  any  such  motive  in  the  author  of 
"Maggie."  Another  effect  is  that  of  an  ideal  of  artistic  beauty 
which  is  as  present  in  the  working  out  of  this  poor  girV  s  squalid 
romance  as  in  any  classic  fable.  This  will  be  foolishness,  I 
know,  to  the  many  foolish  people  who  cannot  discriminate  be- 
tween the  material  and  the  treatment  in  art,  and  think  that 
beauty  is  inseparable  from  daintiness  and  prettiness,  but  I  do 
not  speak  to  them.  I  appeal  rather  to  such  as  feel  themselves 
akin  with  every  kind  of  human  creature,  and  find  neither  high 
nor  low  when  it  is  a  question  of  inevitable  suffering,  or  of  a 
soul  struggling  vainly  with  an  inexorable  fate. 

My  rhetoric  scarcely  suggests  the  simple  terms  the  author 
uses  to  produce  the  effect  which  I  am  trying  to  repeat  again. 
They  are  simple,  but  always  most  graphic,  especially  when  it 
comes  to  the  personalities  of  the  story;  the  girl  herself  ,  with  her 
bewildered  wish  to  be  right  and  good,  with  her  distorted  per- 
spective, her  clinging  and  generous  affections,  her  hopeless  en- 
vironments; the  horrible  old  drunken  mother,  a  cyclone  of  violence 
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and  volcano  of  vulgarity;  the  mean  and  selfish  lover,  dandy, 
rowdy,  with  his  gross  ideals  and  ambitions;  her  brother,  an 
Ishmaelite  from  the  cradle,  who,  with  his  warlike  instincts 
beaten  back  into  cunning,  is  what  the  b'hoy  of  former  times 
has  become  in  our  more  strenuously  policed  days.  He  is,  in- 
deed, a  wonderful  figure  in  a  group  which  betrays  no  faltering 
in  the  artist's  hand.  He,  with  his  dull  hates,  his  warped  good 
will,  his  cowed  ferocity,  is  almost  as  fine  artistically  as  Maggie, 
but  he  could  not  have  been  so  hard  to  do,  for  all  the  pathos  of 
her  fate  is  rendered  without  one  maudlin  touch.  So  is  that  of 
the  simple-minded  and  devoted  and  tedious  old  woman  who  is 
George* s  mother  in  the  book  of  that  name.  This  is  scarcely  a 
study  at  all,  while  Maggie  is  really  and  fully  so.  It  is  the  study 
of  a  situation  merely;  a  poor  inadequate  woman,  of  a  common- 
place religiosity,  whose  son  goes  to  the  bad.  The  wonder  of  it  is 
the  courage  which  deals  with  persons  so  absolutely  average,  and 
the  art  which  graces  them  with  the  beauty  of  the  author's  com- 
passion for  everything  that  errs  and  suffers.  Without  this  feel- 
ing the  effects  of  his  mastery  would  be  impossible,  and  if  it 
went  further,  or  put  itself  into  the  pitying  phrases,  it  would 
annul  the  effects.  But  it  never  does  this;  it  is  notable  how  in  all 
respects  the  author  keeps  himself  well  in  hand.  He  is  quite 
honest  with  his  reader.  He  never  shows  his  characters  or  his 
situations  in  any  sort  of  sentimental  glamour;  if  you  will  be 
moved  by  the  sadness  of  common  fates,  you  will  feel  his  inten- 
tion; but  he  does  not  flatter  his  portraits  of  people  on  conditions 
to  take  your  fancy. 

W.  D.  Howells. 

1895 
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very  little  boy  stood  upon  a  heap  of  gravel  for  the  hon- 
our of  Rum  Alley.  He  was  throwing  stones  at  howling  urchins 
from  Devil's  Row,  who  were  circling  madly  about  the  heap 
and  pelting  him.  His  infantile  countenance  was  livid  with 
the  fury  of  battle.  His  small  body  was  writhing  in  the  deliv- 
ery of  oaths. 

"Run,  Jimmie,  run!  Dey'll  git  yens!"  screamed  a  retreat- 
ing Rum  Alley  child. 

"Naw,"  responded  Jimmie  with  a  valiant  roar,  "dese  mugs 
can't  make  me  run." 

Howls  of  renewed  wrath  wentupfromDevirsRow  throats. 
Tattered  gamins  on  the  right  made  a  furious  assault  on  the 
gravel-heap.  On  their  small  convulsed  faces  shone  the  grins 
of  true  assassins.  As  they  charged,  they  threw  stones  and 
cursed  in  shrill  chorus. 

The  little  champion  of  Rum  Alley  stumbled  precipitately 
down  the  other  side.  His  coat  had  been  torn  to  shreds  in  a 
scuffle,  and  his  hat  was  gone.  He  had  bruises  on  twenty 
parts  of  his  body,  and  blood  was  dripping  from  a  cut  in  his 
head.  His  wan  features  looked  like  those  of  a  tiny  insane 
demon.  On  the  ground,  children  from  Devil's  Row  closed  in 
on  their  antagonist.  He  crooked  his  left  arm  defensively 
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about  his  head  and  fought  with  madness.  The  little  boys 
ran  to  and  fro,  dodging,  hurling  stones,  and  swearing  in  bar- 
baric trebles. 

From  a  window  of  an  apartment-house  that  uprose  from 
amid  squat  ignorant  stables  there  leaned  a  curious  woman. 
Some  labourers,  unloading  a  scow  at  a  dock  at  the  river, 
paused  for  a  moment  and  regarded  the  fight.  The  engineer 
of  a  passive  tugboat  hung  lazily  over  a  railing  and  watched. 
Over  on  the  island  a  worm  of  yellow  convicts  came  from 
the  shadow  of  a  grey  ominous  building  and  crawled  slowly 
along  the  river's  bank. 

A  stone  had  smashed  in  Jimmie's  mouth.  Blood  was  bub- 
bling over  his  chin  and  down  upon  his  ragged  shirt.  Tears 
made  furrows  on  his  dirt-stained  cheeks.  His  thin  legs  had 
begun  to  tremble  and  turn  weak,  causing  his  small  body  to 
reel.  His  roaring  curses  of  the  first  part  of  the  fight  had 
changed  to  a  blasphemous  chatter.  In  the  yells  of  the  whirl- 
ing mob  of  Devils'  Row  children  there  were  notes  of  joy 
like  songs  of  triumphant  savagery.  The  little  boys  seemed 
to  leer  gloatingly  at  the  blood  upon  the  other  child's  face. 

Down  the  avenue  came  boastfully  sauntering  a  lad  of 
sixteen  years,  although  the  chronic  sneer  of  an  ideal  man- 
hood already  sat  upon  his  lips.  His  hat  was  tipped  over  his 
eye  with  an  air  of  challenge.  Between  his  teeth  a  cigar-stump 
was  tilted  at  the  angle  of  defiance.  He  walked  with  a  cer- 
tain swing  of  the  shoulders  which  appalled  the  timid.  He 
glanced  over  into  the  vacant  lot  in  which  the  little  raving 
boys  from  Devil's  Row  seethed  about  the  shrieking  and  tear- 
ful child  from  Rum  Alley. 

"Gee!"  he  murmured  with  interest,  "a  scrap.  Gee!"  He 
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strode  over  to  the  cursing  circle,  swinging  his  shoulders  in  a 
manner  which  denoted  that  he  held  victory  in  his  fists.  He 
approached  at  the  back  of  one  of  the  most  deeply  engaged 
of  the  Devil's  Row  children.  "Ah,  what  d'  hell,"  he  said, 
and  smote  the  deeply  engaged  one  on  the  back  of  the  head. 

The  little  boy  fell  to  the  ground  and  gave  a  tremendous 
howl.  He  scrambled  to  his  feet,  and  perceiving,  evidently, 
the  size  of  his  assailant,  ran  quickly  off,  shouting  alarms. 
The  entire  Devil's  Row  party  followed  him.  They  came  to 
a  stand  a  short  distance  away  and  yelled  taunting  oaths  at 
the  boy  with  the  chronic  sneer. 

The  latter,  momentarily,  paid  no  attention  to  them. 
"What's  wrong  wi'che,  Jimmie?"  he  asked  of  the  small 
champion. 

Jimmie  wiped  his  blood- wet  features  with  his  sleeve.  "Well, 
it  was  dis  way,  Pete,  see?  I  was  goin'  teh  lick  dat  Riley  kid, 
an'  dey  all  pitched  on  me." 

Some  Rum  Alley  children  now  came  forward.  The  party 
stood  for  a  moment  exchanging  vainglorious  remarks  with 
Devil's  Row.  A  few  stones  were  thrown  at  long  distances, 
and  words  of  challenge  passed  between  small  warriors.  Then 
the  Rum  Alley  contingent  turned  slowly  in  the  direction  of 
their  home  street.  They  began  to  give,  each  to  each,  dis- 
torted versions  of  the  fight.  Causes  of  retreat  in  particular 
cases  were  magnified.  Blows  dealt  in  the  fight  were  enlarged 
to  catapultian  power,  and  stones  thrown  were  alleged  to 
have  hurtled  with  infinite  accuracy.  Valour  grew  strong 
again,  and  the  little  boys  began  to  brag  with  great  spirit. 
"Ah,  we  blokies  kin  lick  d'  hull  damn  Row,"  said  a  child, 
swaggering. 
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Little  Jimmie  was  trying  to  stanch  the  flow  of  blood  from 
his  cut  lips.  Scowling,  he  turned  upon  the  speaker.  "Ah, 
where  was  yehs  when  I  was  doin'  all  deh  fightm'?"  he  de- 
manded. "Youse  kids  makes  me  tired." 

"Ah,  go  ahn!"  replied  the  other  argumentatively. 

Jimmie  replied  with  heavy  contempt.  "Ah,  youse  can't 
fight,  Blue  Billie!  I  kin  lick  yeh  wid  one  han\" 

"Ah,  go  ahn!"  replied  Billie  again. 

"Ah!"  said  Jimmie  threateningly. 

"Ah!"  said  the  other  in  the  same  tone. 

They  struck  at  each  other,  clinched,  and  rolled  over  on 
the  cobble-stones. 

"Smash  'im,  Jimmie,  kick  d'  face  off  'im!"  yelled  Pete, 
the  lad  with  the  chronic  sneer,  in  tones  of  delight. 

The  small  combatants  pounded  and  kicked,  scratched 
and  tore.  They  began  to  weep,  and  their  curses  struggled  in 
their  throats  with  sobs.  The  other  little  boys  clasped  their 
hands  and  wriggled  their  legs  in  excitement.  They  formed  a 
bobbing  circle  about  the  pair. 

A  tiny  spectator  was  suddenly  agitated.  "Cheese  it,  Jim- 
mie, cheese  it!  Here  comes  yer  fader,"  he  yelled. 

The  circle  of  little  boys  instantly  parted.  They  drew  away 
and  waited  in  ecstatic  awe  for  that  which  was  about  to  hap- 
pen. The  two  little  boys,  fighting  in  the  modes  of  four  thou- 
sand years  ago,  did  not  hear  the  warning. 

Up  the  avenue  there  plodded  slowly  a  man  with  sullen 
eyes.  He  was  carrying  a  dinner-pail  and  smoking  an  apple- 
wood  pipe.  As  he  neared  the  spot  where  the  little  boys  strove, 
he  regarded  them  listlessly.  But  suddenly  he  roared  an  oath 
and  advanced  upon  the  rolling  fighters.  "Here,  you  Jim,  git 
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up,  now,  while  I  belt  yer  life  out,  yeh  disorderly  brat."  He 
began  to  kick  into  the  chaotic  mass  on  the  ground.  The  boy 
Billie  felt  a  heavy  boot  strike  his  head.  He  made  a  furious 
effort  and  disentangled  himself  from  Jimmie.  He  tottered 
away. 

Jimmie  arose  painfully  from  the  ground  and,  confront- 
ing his  father,  began  to  curse  him.  His  parent  kicked  him. 
"Come  home,  now,"  he  cried,  "an'  stop  yer  jawin',  er  I'll 
lam  the  everlasting  head  off  yehs." 

They  departed.  The  man  paced  placidly  along  with  the 
apple-wood  emblem  of  serenity  between  his  teeth.  The  boy 
followed  a  dozen  feet  in  the  rear.  He  swore  luridly,  for  he 
felt  that  it  was  degradation  for  one  who  aimed  to  be  some 
vague  kind  of  soldier,  or  a  man  of  blood  with  a  sort  of  sub- 
lime licence,  to  be  taken  home  by  a  father. 


II 

Eventually  they  entered  a  dark  region  where,  from  a  ca- 
reening building,  a  dozen  gruesome  doorways  gave  up  loads 
of  babies  to  the  street  and  the  gutter.  A  wind  of  early  au- 
tumn raised  yellow  dust  from  cobbles  and  swirled  it  against 
a  hundred  windows.  Long  streamers  of  garments  fluttered 
from  fire-escapes.  In  all  unhandy  places  there  were  buckets, 
brooms,  rags,  and  bottles.  In  the  street  infants  played  or 
fought  with  other  infants  or  sat  stupidly  in  the  way  of  vehi- 
cles. Formidable  women,  with  uncombed  hair  and  disordered 
dress,  gossiped  while  leaning  on  railings,  or  screamed  in 
frantic  quarrels.  Withered  persons,  in  curious  postures  of 
submission  to  something,  sat  smoking  pipes  in  obscure  cor- 
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ners.  A  thousand  odours  of  cooking  food  came  forth  to  the 
street.  The  building  quivered  and  creaked  from  the  weight 
of  humanity  stamping  about  in  its  bowels. 

A  small  ragged  girl  dragged  a  red,  bawling  infant  along 
the  crowded  ways.  He  was  hanging  back,  baby-like,  brac- 
ing his  wrinkled,  bare  legs.  The  little  girl  cried  out:  "Ah, 
Tommie,  come  ahn.  Dere's  Jimmie  and  fader.  Don't  be  a- 
pullin'  me  back."  She  jerked  the  baby's  arm  impatiently. 
He  fell  on  his  face,  roaring.  With  a  second  jerk  she  pulled 
him  to  his  feet,  and  they  went  on.  With  the  obstinacy  of 
his  order,  he  protested  against  being  dragged  in  a  chosen 
direction.  He  made  heroic  endeavours  to  keep  on  his  legs, 
denounced  his  sister,  and  consumed  a  bit  of  orange-peeling 
which  he  chewed  between  the  times  of  his  infantile  orations. 

As  the  sullen-eyed  man,  followed  by  the  blood-covered 
boy,  drew  near,  the  little  girl  burst  into  reproachful  cries. 
"Ah,  Jimmie,  youse  bin  nghtin'  agin." 

The  urchin  swelled  disdainfully.  "Ah,  what  d'  hell,  Mag. 
See?" 

The  little  girl  upbraided  him.  "Youse  alius  fightin',  Jim- 
mie, an*  yeh  knows  it  puts  mudder  out  when  yehs  come 
home  half  dead,  an  it's  like  we'll  all  get  a  poundin'."  She 
began  to  weep.  The  babe  threw  back  his  head  and  roared 
at  his  prospects. 

"Ah,"  cried  Jimmie,  "shut  up  er  I'll  smack  yer  mout'. 
See?"  As  his  sister  continued  her  lamentations,  he  suddenly 
struck  her.  The  little  girl  reeled,  and,  recovering  herself, 
burst  into  tears  and  quaveringly  cursed  him.  As  she  slowly 
retreated,  her  brother  advanced,  dealing  her  cuffs. 

The  father  heard,  and  turned  about.  "Stop  that,  Jim, 
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d'yeh  hear?  Leave  yer  sister  alone  on  the  street.  It's  like  I 
can  never  beat  any  sense  into  yer  wooden  head." 

The  urchin  raised  his  voice  in  defiance  to  his  parent,  and 
continued  his  attacks.  The  babe  bawled  tremendously,  pro- 
testing with  great  violence.  During  his  sister's  hasty  ma- 
noeuvres he  was  dragged  by  the  arm. 

Finally  the  procession  plunged  into  one  of  the  gruesome 
doorways.  They  crawled  up  dark  stairways  and  along  cold, 
gloomy  halls.  At  last  the  father  pushed  open  a  door,  and 
they  entered  a  lighted  room  in  which  a  large  woman  was 
rampant. 

She  stopped  in  a  career  from  a  seething  stove  to  a  pan- 
covered  table.  As  the  father  and  children  filed  in  she  peered 
at  them.  "Eh,  what?  Been  fightin'  agin!"  She  threw  her- 
self upon  Jimmie.  The  urchin  tried  to  dart  behind  the  others, 
and  in  the  scuffle  the  babe,  Tommie,  was  knocked  down. 
He  protested  with  his  usual  vehemence  because  they  had 
bruised  his  tender  shins  against  a  table  leg. 

The  mother's  massive  shoulders  heavedwith  anger.  Grasp- 
ing the  urchin  by  the  neck  and  shoulder  she  shook  him  until 
he  rattled.  She  dragged  him  to  an  unholy  sink,  and,  soak- 
ing a  rag  in  water,  began  to  scrub  his  lacerated  face  with  it. 
Jimmie  screamed  in  pain,  and  tried  to  twist  his  shoulders 
out  of  the  clasp  of  the  huge  arms. 

The  babe  sat  on  the  floor  watching  the  scene,  his  face  in 
contortions  like  that  of  a  woman  at  a  tragedy.  The  father, 
with  a  newly  ladened  pipe  in  his  mouth,  sat  in  a  backless 
chair  near  the  stove.  Jimmie's  cries  annoyed  him.  He  turned 
about  and  bellowed  at  his  wife.  "Let  the  kid  alone  for  a 
minute,  will  yeh,  Mary?  Yer  alius  poundin'  'im.  When  I 
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come  nights  I  can't  get  no  rest  'cause  yer  alius  poundin'  a 
kid.  Let  up,  d'yeh  hear?  Don't  be  alius  poundin'  a  kid." 
The  woman's  operations  on  the  urchin  instantly  increased 
in  violence.  At  last  she  tossed  him  to  a  corner,  where  he 
limply  lay  weeping. 

The  wife  put  her  immense  hands  on  her  hips,  and  with  a 
chieftain-like  stride  approached  her  husband.  "Ho!"  she 
said,  with  a  great  grunt  of  contempt.  "An'  what  in  the 
devil  are  you  stickin'  your  nose  for?"  The  babe  crawled 
under  the  table,  and,  turning,  peered  out  cautiously.  The 
ragged  girl  retreated,  and  the  urchin  in  the  corner  drew  his 
legs  carefully  beneath  him. 

The  man  puffed  his  pipe  calmly  and  put  his  great  mud- 
died boots  on  the  back  part  of  the  stove.  "Go  t'  hell,"  he 
said  tranquilly. 

The  woman  screamed,  and  shook  her  fists  before  her  hus- 
band's eyes.  The  rough  yellow  of  her  face  and  neck  flared 
suddenly  crimson.  She  began  to  howl. 

He  puffed  imperturbably  at  his  pipe  for  a  time,  but  finally 
arose  and  went  to  look  out  the  window  into  the  darkening 
chaos  of  back  yards.  "You've  been  drinkin',  Mary,"  he  said. 
"You'd  better  let  up  on  the  bot',  ol'  woman,  or  you'll  git 
done." 

"You're  a  liar.  I  ain't  had  a  drop,"  she  roared  in  reply. 
They  had  a  lurid  altercation. 

The  babe  was  staring  out  from  under  the  table,  his  small 
face  working  in  his  excitement.  The  ragged  girl  went  stealth- 
ily over  to  the  corner  where  the  urchin  lay.  "Are  yehs  hurted 
much,  Jimmie?"  she  whispered  timidly. 

"Not  a  little  bit.  See?"  growled  the  little  boy. 
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"Will  I  wash  d'  blood?" 

"Naw!" 

"Will  I " 

"When  I  catch  dat  Riley  kid  I'll  break  'is  face!  Dat's 
right!  See?"  He  turned  his  face  to  the  wall  as  if  resolved 
grimly  to  bide  his  time. 

In  the  quarrel  between  husband  and  wife  the  woman  was 
victor.  The  man  seized  his  hat  and  rushed  from  the  room, 
apparently  determined  upon  a  vengeful  drunk.  She  followed 
to  the  door  and  thundered  at  him  as  he  made  his  way 
downstairs. 

She  returned  and  stirred  up  the  room  until  her  children 
were  bobbing  about  like  bubbles.  "Git  outa  d'  way,"  she 
bawled  persistently,  waving  feet  with  their  dishevelled  shoes 
near  the  heads  of  her  children.  She  shrouded  herself,  puff- 
ing and  snorting,  in  a  cloud  of  steam  at  the  stove,  and  even- 
tually extracted  a  frying-pan  full  of  potatoes  that  hissed. 
She  flourished  it.  "Come  t'  yer  suppers,  now,"  she  cried 
with  sudden  exasperation.  "Hurry  up,  now,  er  I'll  help  yeh !" 

The  children  scrambled  hastily.  With  prodigious  clatter 
they  arranged  themselves  at  table.  The  babe  sat  with  his 
feet  dangling  high  from  a  precarious  infant's  chair  and  gorged 
his  small  stomach.  Jimmie  forced,  with  feverish  rapidity, 
the  grease-enveloped  pieces  between  his  wounded  lips.  Mag- 
gie, with  side  glances  of  fear  of  interruption,  ate  like  a  small 
pursued  tigress. 

The  mother  sat  blinking  at  them.  Shedeliveredreproaches, 
swallowed  potatoes,  and  drank  from  a  yellow-brown  bottle. 
After  a  time  her  mood  changed,  and  she  wept  as  she  carried 
little  Tommie  into  another  room  and  laid  him  to  sleep, 
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with  his  fists  doubled,  in  an  old  quilt  of  faded  red-and-green 
grandeur.  Then  she  came  and  moaned  by  the  stove.  She 
rocked  to  and  fro  upon  a  chair,  shedding  tears  and  crooning 
miserably  to  the  two  children  about  their  "poor  mother,, 
and  "yer  fader,  damn  'is  soul." 

The  little  girl  plodded  between  the  table  and  the  chair  with 
a  dishpan  on  it.  She  tottered  on  her  small  legs  beneath  bur- 
dens of  dishes.  Jimmie  sat  nursing  his  various  wounds.  He 
cast  furtive  glances  at  his  mother.  His  practised  eye  perceived 
her  gradually  emerge  from  a  mist  of  muddled  sentiment  until 
her  brain  burned  in  drunken  heat.  He  sat  breathless. 

Maggie  broke  a  plate. 

The  mother  started  to  her  feet  as  if  propelled.  "Good 
Gawd!"  she  howled.  Her  glittering  eyes  fastened  on  her 
child  with  sudden  hatred.  The  fervent  red  of  her  face  turned 
almost  to  purple.  The  little  boy  ran  to  the  halls,  shrieking 
like  a  monk  in  an  earthquake.  He  floundered  about  in  dark- 
ness until  he  found  the  stairs.  He  stumbled,  panic-stricken, 
to  the  next  floor. 

An  old  woman  opened  a  door.  A  light  behind  her  threw  a 
flare  on  the  urchin's  face.  "Eh,  child,  what  is  it  dis  time?  Is 
yer  fader  beatin'  yer  mudder,  or  yer  mudder  beatin'  ye  fader?" 


Ill 

Jimmie  and  the  old  woman  listened  long  in  the  hall.  Above 
the  muffled  roar  of  conversation,  the  dismal  wailings  of 
babies  at  night,  the  thumping  of  feet  in  unseen  corridors 
and  rooms,  and  the  sound  of  varied  hoarse  shoutings  in  the 
street  and  the  rattling  of  wheels  over  cobbles,  they  heard 
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the  screams  of  the  child  and  the  roars  of  the  mother  die 
away  to  a  feeble  moaning  and  a  subdued  bass  muttering. 

The  old  woman  was  a  gnarled  and  leathery  personage 
who  could  don  at  will  an  expression  of  great  virtue.  She 
possessed  a  small  music-box  capable  of  one  tune,  and  a  col- 
lection of  "God  bless  yen's"  pitched  in  assorted  keys  of  fer- 
vency. Each  day  she  took  a  position  upon  the  stones  of 
Fifth  Avenue,  where  she  crooked  her  legs  under  her  and 
crouched,  immovable  and  hideous,  like  an  idol.  She  received 
daily  a  small  sum  in  pennies.  It  was  contributed,  for  the 
most  part,  by  persons  who  did  not  make  their  homes  in  that 
vicinity.  Once,  when  a  lady  had  dropped  her  purse  on  the 
sidewalk,  the  gnarled  woman  had  grabbed  it  and  smuggled 
it  with  great  dexterity  beneath  her  cloak.  When  she  was 
arrested  she  had  cursed  the  lady  into  a  partial  swoon,  and 
with  her  aged  limbs,  twisted  from  rheumatism,  had  kicked 
the  breath  out  of  a  huge  policeman  whose  conduct  upon 
that  occasion  she  referred  to  when  she  said,  "The  police, 
damn  'em!" 

"Eh,  Jimmie,  it's  a  shame,"  she  said.  "Go,  now,  like  a 
dear,  an'  buy  me  a  can,  an'  if  yer  mudder  raises  'ell  all  night 
yehs  can  sleep  here."  Jimmie  took  a  tendered  tin  pail  and 
seven  pennies  and  departed.  He  passed  into  the  side  door  of 
a  saloon  and  went  to  the  bar.  Straining  up  on  his  toes  he 
raised  the  pail  and  pennies  as  high  as  his  arms  would  let 
him.  Fie  saw  two  hands  thrust  down  to  take  them.  Directly 
the  same  hands  let  down  the  filled  pail,  and  he  left. 

In  front  of  the  gruesome  doorway  he  met  a  lurching  fig- 
ure. It  was  his  father,  swaying  about  on  uncertain  legs. 
"Give  me  deh  can.  See?"  said  the  man. 
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"Ah,  come  off!  I  got  dis  can  fer  dat  oF  woman,  an'  it  'ud 
be  dirt  teh  swipe  it.  See?"  cried  Jimmie. 

The  father  wrenched  the  pail  from  theurchin.He  grasped 
it  in  both  hands  and  lifted  it  to  his  mouth.  He  glued  his  lips 
to  the  under  edge  and  tilted  his  head.  His  throat  swelled 
until  it  seemed  to  grow  near  his  chin.  There  was  a  tremen- 
dous gulping  movement  and  the  beer  was  gone.  The  man 
caught  his  breath  and  laughed.  He  hit  his  son  on  the  head 
with  the  empty  pail. 

As  it  rolled  clanging  into  the  street,  Jimmie  began  to 
scream,  and  kicked  repeatedly  at  his  father's  shins.  "Look 
at  deh  dirt  what  yeh  done  me,"  he  yelled.  "Deh  oP  woman 
'11  be  t'rowin'fits."He  retreated  to  the  middle  of  the  street, 
but  the  old  man  did  not  pursue.  He  staggered  toward  the 
door.  "I'll  paste  yeh  when  I  ketch  yeh!"  he  shouted,  and 
disappeared. 

During  the  evening  he  had  been  standing  against  a  bar 
drinking  whiskies,  and  declaring  to  all  comers  confiden- 
tially: "My  home  reg'lar  livin'  hell!  Why  do  I  come  an'  drin' 
whisk*  here  thish  way?  'Cause  home  reg'lar  livin'  hell!" 

Jimmie  waited  a  long  time  in  the  street  and  then  crept 
warily  up  through  the  building.  He  passed  with  great  cau- 
tion the  door  of  the  gnarled  woman,  and  finally  stopped 
outside  his  home  and  listened.  He  could  hear  his  mother 
moving  heavily  about  among  the  furniture  of  the  room.  She 
was  chanting  in  a  mournful  voice,  occasionally  interjecting 
bursts  of  volcanic  wrath  at  the  father,  who,  Jimmie  judged, 
had  sunk  down  on  the  floor  or  in  a  corner. 

"Why  deh  blazes  don'cher  try  teh  keep  Jim  from  fightin'  ? 
I'll  break  yer  jaw!"  she  suddenly  bellowed. 
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The  man  mumbled  with  drunken  indifference.  "Ah,  w'at's 
bitin'  yeh?  W'a'  's  odds?  W'a'  makes  kick?" 

"Because  he  tears  'is  clothes,  yeh  fool!"  cried  the  woman 
in  supreme  wrath. 

The  husband  seemed  to  become  aroused.  "Go  chase  yer- 
self!"  he  thundered  fiercely  in  reply.  There  was  a  crash 
against  the  door,  and  something  broke  into  clattering  frag- 
ments. Jimmie  partially  suppressed  a  yell  and  darted  down 
the  stairway.  Below  he  paused  and  listened.  He  heard  howls 
and  curses,  groans  and  shrieks — a  confused  chorus  as  if  a 
battle  were  raging.  With  it  all  there  was  the  crash  of  splin- 
tering furniture.  The  eyes  of  the  urchin  glared  in  his  fear 
that  one  of  them  would  discover  him. 

Curious  faces  appeared  in  doorways,  and  whispered  com- 
ments passed  to  and  fro.  "01'  Johnson's  playin'  horse  agin." 

Jimmie  stood  until  the  noises  ceased  and  the  other  inhab- 
itants of  the  tenement  had  all  yawned  and  shut  their  doors. 
Then  he  crawled  upstairs  with  the  caution  of  an  invader  of  a 
panther's  den.  Sounds  of  laboured  breathing  came  through 
the  broken  door-panels.  He  pushed  thedooropenandentered, 
quaking. 

A  glow  from  the  fire  threw  red  hues  over  the  bare  floor, 
the  cracked  and  soiled  plastering,  and  the  overturned  and 
broken  furniture.  In  the  middle  of  the  floor  lay  his  mother 
asleep.  In  one  corner  of  the  room  his  father's  limp  body 
hung  across  the  seat  of  a  chair. 

The  urchin  stole  forward.  He  began  to  shiver  in  dread  of 
awakening  his  parents.  His  mother's  great  chest  was  heav- 
ing painfully.  Jimmie  paused  and  looked  down  at  her.  Her 
face  was  inflamed  and  swollen  from  drinking.  Her  yellow 
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brows  shaded  eyelids  that  had  grown  blue.  Her  tangled  hair 
tossed  in  waves  over  her  forehead.  Her  mouth  was  set  in 
the  same  lines  of  vindictive  hatred  that  it  had,  perhaps, 
borne  during  the  fight.  Her  bare  red  arms  were  thrown  out 
above  her  head  in  an  attitude  of  exhaustion,  something, 
mayhap,  like  that  of  a  sated  villain. 

The  urchin  bent  over  his  mother.  He  was  fearful  lest  she 
should  open  her  eyes,  and  the  dread  within  him  was  so  strong 
that  he  could  not  forbear  to  stare,  but  hung  as  if  fascinated 
over  the  woman's  grim  face.  Suddenly  her  eyes  opened.  The 
urchin  found  himself  looking  straight  into  an  expression 
which,  it  would  seem,  had  the  power  to  change  his  blood  to 
salt.  He  howled  piercingly  and  fell  backward. 

The  woman  floundered  for  a  moment,  tossed  her  arms 
about  her  head  as  if  in  combat,  and  again  began  to  snore. 
Jimmie  crawled  back  into  the  shadows  and  waited.  A  noise 
in  the  next  room  had  followed  his  cry  at  the  discovery  that 
his  mother  was  awake.  He  grovelled  in  the  gloom,  his  eyes 
riveted  upon  the  intervening  door.  He  heard  it  creak,  and 
then  the  sound  of  a  small  voice  came  to  him.  "Jimmie!  Jim- 
mie! Are  yehs  dere?"  it  whispered.  The  urchin  started.  The 
thin  white  face  of  his  sister  looked  at  him  from  the  door- 
way of  the  other  room.  She  crept  to  him  across  the  floor. 

The  father  had  not  moved,  but  lay  in  the  same  deathlike 
sleep.  The  mother  writhed  in  an  uneasy  slumber,  her  chest 
wheezing  as  if  she  were  in  the  agonies  of  strangulation.  Out 
at  the  window  a  florid  moon  was  peering  over  dark  roofs,  and 
in  the  distance  the  waters  of  a  river  glimmered  pallidly. 

The  small  frame  of  the  ragged  girl  was  quivering.  Her 
features  were  haggard  from  weeping,  and  her  eyes  gleamed 
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with  fear.  She  grasped  the  urchin's  arm  in  her  little  trem- 
bling hands  and  they  huddled  in  a  corner.  The  eyes  of  both 
were  drawn,  by  some  force,  to  stare  at  the  woman's  face, 
for  they  thought  she  need  only  to  awake  and  all  the  fiends 
would  come  from  below.  They  crouched  until  the  ghost  mists 
of  dawn  appeared  at  the  window,  drawing  close  to  the  panes, 
and  looking  in  at  the  prostrate,  heaving  body  of  the  mother. 


IV 

The  babe,  Tommie,  died.  He  went  away  in  an  insignificant 
coffin,  his  small  waxen  hand  clutching  a  flower  that  the  girl, 
Maggie,  had  stolen  from  an  Italian. 

She  and  Jimmie  lived. 

The  inexperienced  fibres  of  the  boy's  eyes  were  hardened 
at  an  early  age.  He  became  a  young  man  of  leather.  He 
lived  some  red  years  without  labouring.  During  that  time 
his  sneer  became  chronic.  He  studied  human  nature  in  the 
gutter,  and  found  it  no  worse  than  he  thought  he  had  reason 
to  believe  it.  He  never  conceived  a  respect  for  the  world, 
because  he  had  begun  with  no  idols  that  it  had  smashed. 

He  clad  his  soul  in  armour  by  means  of  happening  hila- 
riously in  at  a  mission  church  where  a  man  composed  his 
sermons  of  "you's."  Once  a  philosopher  asked  this  man  why 
he  did  not  say  "we"  instead  of  "you."  The  man  replied, 
"What  ?"  While  they  got  warm  at  the  stove  he  told  his  hearers 
just  where  he  calculated  they  stood  with  the  Lord.  Many  of 
the  sinners  were  impatient  over  the  pictured  depths  of  their 
degradation.  They  were  waiting  for  soup-tickets.  A  reader 
of  the  words  of  wind-demons  might  have  been  able  to  see 
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the  portions  of  a  dialogue  pass  to  and  fro  between  the  ex- 
horterand  his  hearers."  You  are  damned,"  said  the  preacher. 
And  the  reader  of  sounds  might  have  seen  the  reply  go  forth 
from  the  ragged  people:  "Where's  our  soup  ?"  Jimmie  and  a 
companion  sat  in  a  rear  seat  and  commented  upon  the  things 
that  didn't  concern  them,  with  all  the  freedom  of  English 
tourists.  When  they  grew  thirsty  and  went  out,  their  minds 
confused  the  speaker  with  Christ. 

Momentarily,  Jimmie  was  sullen  with  thoughts  of  a  hope- 
less altitude  where  grew  fruit.  His  companion  said  that  if 
he  should  ever  go  to  heaven  he  would  ask  for  a  million  dol- 
lars and  a  bottle  of  beer.  Jimmie's  occupation  for  a  long 
time  was  to  stand  at  street  corners  and  watch  the  world  go 
by,  dreaming  blood-red  dreams  at  the  passing  of  pretty 
women.  He  menaced  mankind  at  the  intersections  of  streets. 
At  the  corners  he  was  in  life  and  of  life.  The  world  was  go- 
ing on  and  he  was  there  to  perceive  it. 

He  maintained  a  belligerent  attitude  toward  all  well- 
dressed  men.  To  him  fine  raiment  was  allied  to  weakness, 
and  all  good  coats  covered  faint  hearts.  He  and  his  orders 
were  kings,  to  a  certain  extent,  over  the  men  of  untarnished 
clothes,  because  these  latter  dreaded,  perhaps,  to  be  either 
killed  or  laughed  at.  Above  all  things  he  despised  obvious 
Christians  and  ciphers  with  the  chrysanthemums  of  aris- 
tocracy in  their  buttonholes.  He  considered  himself  above 
both  of  these  classes.  He  was  afraid  of  nothing. 

When  he  had  a  dollar  in  his  pocket  his  satisfaction  with 
existence  was  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world.  So,  eventually, 
he  felt  obliged  to  work.  His  father  died,  andhis  mother's  years 
were  divided  up  into  periods  of  thirty  days. 
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He  became  a  truck-driver.  There  was  given  to  him  the 
charge  of  a  painstaking  pair  of  horses  and  a  large  rattling 
truck.  He  invaded  the  turmoil  and  tumble  of  the  down- 
town streets,  and  learned  to  breathe  maledictory  defiance 
at  the  police,  who  occasionally  used  to  climb  up,  drag  him 
from  his  perch,  and  punch  him.  In  the  lower  part  of  the 
city  he  daily  involved  himself  in  hideous  tangles.  If  he  and 
his  team  chanced  to  be  in  the  rear  he  preserved  a  demean- 
our of  serenity,  crossing  his  legs  and  bursting  forth  into 
yells  when  foot  passengers  took  dangerous  dives  beneath 
the  noses  of  his  champing  horses.  He  smoked  his  pipe  calmly, 
for  he  knew  that  his  pay  was  marching  on.  If  his  charge 
was  in  the  front,  and  if  it  became  the  key-truck  of  chaos,  he 
entered  terrifically  into  the  quarrel  that  was  raging  to  and 
fro  among  the  drivers  on  their  high  seats,  and  sometimes 
roared  oaths  and  violently  got  himself  arrested. 

After  a  time  his  sneer  grew  so  that  it  turned  its  glare 
upon  all  things.  He  became  so  sharp  that  he  believed  in 
nothing.  To  him  the  police  were  always  actuated  by  malig- 
nant impulses,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  was  composed,  for 
the  most  part,  of  despicable  creatures  who  were  all  trying 
to  take  advantage  of  him,  and  with  whom,  in  defence,  he 
was  obliged  to  quarrel  on  all  possible  occasions.  He  himself 
occupied  a  down-trodden  position,  which  had  a  private  but 
distinct  element  of  grandeur  in  its  isolation. 

The  greatest  cases  of  aggravated  idiocy  were,  to  his  mind, 
rampant  upon  the  front  platforms  of  all  the  street-cars.  At 
first  his  tongue  strove  with  these  beings,  but  he  eventually 
became  superior.  In  him  grew  a  majestic  contempt  for  those 
strings  of  street-cars  that  followed  him  like  intent  bugs.  He 
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fell  into  the  habit,  when  starting  on  a  long  journey,  of  fix- 
ing his  eye  on  a  high  and  distant  object,  commanding  his 
horses  to  start,  and  then  going  into  a  trance  of  oblivion. 
Multitudes  of  drivers  might  howl  in  his  rear,  and  passen- 
gers might  load  him  with  opprobrium,  but  he  would  not 
awaken  until  some  blue  policeman  turned  red  and  began 
frenziedly  to  seize  bridles  and  beat  the  soft  noses  of  the 
responsible  horses. 

When  he  paused  to  contemplate  the  attitude  of  the  police 
toward  himself  and  his  fellows,  he  believed  that  they  were 
the  only  men  in  the  city  who  had  no  rights.  When  driving 
about,  he  felt  that  he  was  held  liable  by  the  police  for  any- 
thing that  might  occur  in  the  streets,  and  that  he  was  the 
common  prey  of  all  energetic  officials.  In  revenge,  he  re- 
solved never  to  move  out  of  the  way  of  anything,  until  for- 
midable circumstances  or  a  much  larger  man  than  himself 
forced  him  to  it. 

Foot  passengers  were  mere  pestering  flies  with  an  insane 
disregard  for  their  legs  and  his  convenience.  He  could  not 
comprehend  their  desire  to  cross  the  streets.  Their  madness 
smote  him  with  eternal  amazement.  He  was  continually 
storming  at  them  from  his  throne.  He  sat  aloft  and  de- 
nounced their  frantic  leaps,  plunges,  dives,  and  straddles. 
When  they  would  thrust  at,  or  parry,  the  noses  of  his  champ- 
ing horses,  making  them  swing  their  heads  and  move  their 
feet,  and  thus  disturbing  a  stolid,  dreamy  repose,  he  swore 
at  the  men  as  fools,  for  he  himself  could  perceive  that  Prov- 
idence had  caused  it  to  be  clearly  written  that  he  and  his 
team  had  the  inalienable  right  to  stand  in  the  proper  path 
of  the  sun-chariot  and,  if  they  so  minded,  to  obstruct  its 
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mission  or  take  a  wheel  off.  And  if  the  god  driver  had  had  a 
desire  to  step  down,  put  up  his  flame-coloured  fists,  and 
manfully  dispute  the  right  of  way,  he  would  have  probably 
been  immediately  opposed  by  a  scowling  mortal  with  two 
sets  of  hard  knuckles. 

It  is  possible,  perhaps,  that  this  young  man  would  have 
derided,  in  an  axle-wide  alley,  the  approach  of  a  flying  ferry- 
boat. Yet  he  achieved  a  respect  for  a  fire-engine.  As  one 
charged  toward  his  truck,  he  would  drive  fearfully  upon  a 
sidewalk,  threateninguntold  people  with  annihilation.  When 
an  engine  struck  a  mass  of  blocked  trucks,  splitting  it  into 
fragments  as  a  blow  annihilates  a  cake  of  ice,  Jimmie's  team 
could  usually  be  observed  high  and  safe,  with  whole  wheels, 
on  the  sidewalk.  The  fearful  coming  of  the  engine  could  break 
up  the  most  intricate  muddle  of  heavy  vehicles  at  which 
the  police  had  been  storming  for  half  an  hour.  A  fire-engine 
was  enshrined  in  his  heart  as  an  appalling  thing  that  he 
loved  with  a  distant,  dog-like  devotion.  It  had  been  known 
to  overturn  a  street-car.  Those  leaping  horses,  striking  sparks 
from  the  cobbles  in  their  forward  lunge,  were  creatures  to 
be  ineffably  admired.  The  clang  of  the  gong  pierced  his  breast 
like  a  noise  of  remembered  war. 

When  Jimmie  was  a  little  boy  he  began  to  be  arrested. 
Before  he  reached  a  great  age,  he  had  a  fair  record.  He  de- 
veloped too  great  a  tendency  to  climb  down  from  his  truck 
and  fight  with  other  drivers.  He  had  been  in  quite  a  number 
of  miscellaneous  fights,  and  in  some  general  barroom  rows 
that  had  become  known  to  the  police.  Once  he  had  been  ar- 
rested for  assaulting  a  Chinaman.  Two  women  in  different 
parts  of  the  city,  and  entirely  unknown  to  each  other,  caused 
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him  considerable  annoyance  by  breaking  forth,  simultane- 
ously, at  fateful  intervals,  into  wailings  about  marriage  and 
support  and  infants. 

Nevertheless,  he  had,  on  a  certain  star-lit  evening,  said 
wonderingly  and  quite  reverently,  "Deh  moon  looks  like 
hell,  don't  it?" 


The  girl,  Maggie,  blossomed  in  a  mud-puddle.  She  grew 
to  be  a  most  rare  and  wonderful  production  of  a  tenement 
district,  a  pretty  girl.  None  of  the  dirt  of  Rum  Alley  seemed 
to  be  in  her  veins.  The  philosophers,  upstairs,  downstairs, 
and  on  the  same  floor,  puzzled  over  it.  When  a  child,  play- 
ing and  fighting  with  gamins  in  the  street,  dirt  disgusted  her. 
Attired  in  tatters  and  grime,  she  went  unseen. 

There  came  a  time,  however,  when  the  young  men  of  the 
vicinity  said,  "Dat  Johnson  goil  is  a  putty  good  looker." 
About  this  period  her  brother  remarked  to  her :  "Mag,  I'll  tell 
yeh  dis !  See  ?  Yen' ve  eeder  got  t'  go  on  d'  toif  er  go  t'  work !" 
Whereupon  she  went  to  work,  having  the  feminine  aversion 
to  the  alternative.  By  a  chance,  she  got  a  position  in  an 
establishment  where  they  made  collars  and  cuffs.  She  re- 
ceived a  stool  and  a  machine  in  a  room  where  sat  twenty 
girls  of  various  shades  of  yellow  discontent.  She  perched  on 
the  stool  and  treadled  at  her  machine  all  day,  turning  out 
collars  with  a  name  which  might  have  been  noted  for  its 
irrelevancy  to  anything  connected  with  collars.  At  night 
she  returned  home  to  her  mother. 

Jimmie  grew  large  enough  to  take  the  vague  position  of 
head  of  the  family.  As  incumbent  of  that  office,  he  stum- 
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bled  upstairs  late  at  night,  as  his  father  had  done  before 
him.  He  reeled  about  the  room,  swearing  at  his  relations, 
or  went  to  sleep  on  the  floor. 

The  mother  had  gradually  risen  to  such  a  degree  of  fame 
that  she  could  bandy  words  with  her  acquaintances  among 
the  police  justices.  Court  officials  called  her  by  her  first  name. 
When  she  appeared  they  pursued  a  course  which  had  been 
theirs  for  months.  They  invariably  grinned,  and  cried  out, 
"Hello,  Mary,  you  here  again?"  Her  grey  head  wagged  in 
many  courts.  She  always  besieged  the  bench  with  voluble 
excuses,  explanations,  apologies,  and  prayers.  Her  flaming 
face  and  rolling  eyes  were  a  familiar  sight  on  the  island. 
She  measured  time  by  means  of  sprees,  and  was  swollen 
and  dishevelled. 

One  day  the  young  man  Pete,  who  as  a  lad  had  smitten 
the  Devil's  Row  urchin  in  the  back  of  the  head  and  put  to 
flight  the  antagonists  of  his  friend  Jimmie,  strutted  upon 
the  scene.  He  met  Jimmie  one  day  on  the  street,  promised 
to  take  him  to  a  boxing  match  in  Williamsburg,  and  called 
for  him  in  the  evening. 

Maggie  observed  Pete. 

He  sat  on  a  table  in  the  Johnson  home,  and  dangled  his 
checked  legs  with  an  enticing  nonchalance.  His  hair  was 
curled  down  over  his  forehead  in  an  oiled  bang.  His  pugged 
nose  seemed  to  revolt  from  contact  with  a  bristling  mous- 
tache of  short,  wire-like  hairs.  His  blue  double-breasted 
coat,  edged  with  black  braid,  was  buttoned  close  to  a  red 
puff  tie,  and  his  patent  leather  shoes  looked  like  weapons. 
His  mannerisms  stamped  him  as  a  man  who  had  a  correct 
sense  of  his  personal  superiority.  There  were  valour  and  con- 
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tempt  for  circumstances  in  the  glance  of  his  eye.  He  waved 
his  hands  like  a  man  of  the  world  who  dismisses  religion 
and  philosophy,  and  says  "Rats!"  He  had  certainly  seen 
everything,  and  with  each  curl  of  his  lip  he  declared  that  it 
amounted  to  nothing.  Maggie  thought  he  must  be  a  very 
"elegant"  bartender. 

He  was  telling  tales  to  Jimmie.  Maggie  watched  him  fur- 
tively, with  half-closed  eyes  lit  with  a  vague  interest. 

"Hully  gee!  Dey  makes  me  tired,"  he  said.  "Mos'  e'ry 
day  some  farmer  comes  in  an'  tries  t'  run  d'  shop.  See?  But 
d'  gits  t'rowed  right  out.  I  jolt  dem  right  out  in  d'  street 
before  dey  knows  where  dey  is.  See?" 

"Sure,"  said  Jimmie. 

"Dere  was  a  mug  come  in  d'  place  d'  odder  day  wid  an 
idear  he  was  goin'  t'  own  d'  place.  Hully  gee!  he  was  goin' 
t'  own  d'  place.  I  see  he  had  a  still  on,  an'  I  didn'  wanna 
giv  'im  no  stuff,  so  I  says,  'Git  outa  here  an'  don*  make  no 
trouble,'  I  says  like  dat.  See?  'Git  outa  here  an'  don'  make 
no  trouble';  like  dat.  'Git  outa  here,'  I  says.  See?" 

Jimmie  nodded  understandingly.  Over  his  features  played 
an  eager  desire  to  state  the  amount  of  his  valour  in  a  similar 
crisis,  but  the  narrator  proceeded. 

"Well,  dehblokie  he  says  :T  blazes  wid  it!  I  ain' lookin'  for 
no  scrap,'  he  says — see  ? — 'but,'  he  says,'I'm'spectable  cit'zen 
an'  I  wanna  drink,  an'  quick,  too.'  See  ?  'Aw,  go  ahn !'  I  says, 
like  dat.  'Aw,  go  ahn,'  I  says.  See?  'Don'  make  no  trouble,' 
I  says, like  dat.  'Don'  make  no  trouble.'  See?  Den  d'  mug,  he 
squared  off  an'  said  he  was  fine  as  silk  wid  his  dukes — see? 
— an'  he  wan'ed  a  drink — quick.  Dat's  what  he  said.  See?" 

"Sure,"  repeated  Jimmie. 
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Pete  continued.  "Say,  I  jes'  jumped  d'  bar,  an'  d'  way  I 
plunked  dat  blokie  was  outa  sight.  See?  Dat's  right!  In  d' 
jaw!  See?  Hully  gee!  he  t'rowed  a  spittoon  t' rough  d'  front 
windee.  Say,  I  t'ought  I'd  drop  dead.  But  d'  boss,  he  comes 
in  after,  an*  he  says:  Tete,  yehs  done  jes'  right!  YehVe 
gotta  keep  order,  an*  it's  all  right.'  See?  'It's  all  right,'  he 
says.  Dat's  what  he  said." 

The  two  held  a  technical  discussion. 

"Dat  bloke  was  a  dandy,"  said  Pete,  in  conclusion,  "but 
he  hadn'  oughta  made  no  trouble.  Dat's  what  I  says  t' 
dem :  'Don'  come  in  here  an'  make  no  trouble,'  I  says,  like 
dat.  'Don'  make  no  trouble.'  See?" 

As  Jimmie  and  his  friend  exchanged  tales  descriptive  of 
their  prowess,  Maggie  leaned  back  in  the  shadow.  Her  eyes 
dwelt  wonderingly  and  rather  wistfully  upon  Pete's  face. 
The  broken  furniture,  grimy  walls,  and  general  disorder  and 
dirt  of  her  home  of  a  sudden  appeared  before  her  and  began 
to  take  a  potential  aspect.  Pete's  aristocratic  person  looked 
as  if  it  might  soil.  She  looked  keenly  at  him,  occasionally 
wondering  if  he  was  feeling  contempt.  But  Pete  seemed  to 
be  enveloped  in  reminiscence. 

"Hully  gee!"  said  he,  "dose  mugs  can't  feaze  me.  Dey 
knows  I  kin  wipe  up  d'  street  wid  any  t'ree  of  dem." 

When  he  said,  "Ah,  what  d'  hell !"  his  voice  was  burdened 
with  disdain  for  the  inevitable  and  contempt  for  anything 
that  fate  might  compel  him  to  endure. 

Maggie  perceived  that  here  was  the  ideal  man.  Her  dim 
thoughts  were  often  searching  for  far-away  lands  where  the 
little  hills  sing  together  in  the  morning.  Under  the  trees  of 
her  dream-gardens  there  had  always  walked  a  lover. 
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VI 


Pete  took  note  of  Maggie.  "Say,  Mag,  I'm  stuck  on  yer 
shape.  It's  outa  sight,"  he  said  parenthetically,  with  an 
affable  grin. 

As  he  became  aware  that  she  was  listening  closely,  he 
grew  still  more  eloquent  in  his  descriptions  of  various  hap- 
penings in  his  career.  It  appeared  that  he  was  invincible  in 
fights.  "Why,"  he  said,  referring  to  a  man  with  whom  he 
had  had  a  misunderstanding,  "dat  mug  scrapped  like  a  dago. 
Dat's  right.  He  was  dead  easy.  See?  He  t'ought  he  was  a 
scrapper.  But  he  foun'  out  diff'ent.  Hully  gee!" 

He  walked  to  and  fro  in  the  small  room,  which  seemed 
then  to  grow  even  smaller  and  unfit  to  hold  his  dignity,  the 
attribute  of  a  supreme  warrior.  That  swing  of  the  shoulders 
which  had  frozen  the  timid  when  he  was  but  a  lad  had  in- 
creased with  his  growth  and  education  in  the  ratio  often  to 
one.  It,  combined  with  the  sneer  upon  his  mouth,  told  man- 
kind that  there  was  nothing  in  space  which  could  appal  him. 
Maggie  marvelled  at  him  and  surrounded  him  with  great- 
ness. She  vaguely  tried  to  calculate  the  altitude  of  the  pin- 
nacle from  which  he  must  have  looked  down  upon  her. 

"I  met  a  chump  deh  odder  day  way  up  in  deh  city,"  he 
said.  "I  was  goin'  teh  see  a  frien'  of  mine.  When  I  was 
a-crossin'  deh  street  deh  chump  runned  plump  inteh  me, 
an'  den  he  turns  aroun'  an'  says,  'Yer  insolen'  ruffin!'  he 
says,  like  dat.  'Oh,  gee!'  I  says,  'oh,  gee!  git  off  d'  eart'!'  I 
says,  like  dat.  See?  'Git  off  d'  eart'!'  like  dat.  Den  deh 
blokie  he  got  wild.  He  says  I  was  a  contempt'ble  scoun'el, 
er  somethin'  like  dat,  an'  he  says  I  was  doom'  teh  ever- 
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lastin'  pe'dition,  er  somethin'  like  dat.  'Gee!'  I  says,  'gee! 
Yer  joshin'  me,'  I  says.  'Yer  joshin'  me.'  An*  den  I  slugged 
'im.  See?" 

With  Jimmie  in  his  company,  Pete  departed  in  a  sort  of 
blaze  of  glory  from  the  Johnson  home.  Maggie,  leaning  from 
the  window,  watched  him  as  he  walked  down  the  street. 
Here  was  a  formidable  man  who  disdained  the  strength  of  a 
world  full  of  fists.  Here  was  one  who  had  contempt  for  brass- 
clothed  power;  one  whose  knuckles  could  ring  defiantly 
against  the  granite  of  law.  He  was  a  knight. 

The  two  men  went  from  under  the  glimmering  street  lamp 
and  passed  into  shadows.  Turning,  Maggie  contemplated 
the  dark,  dust-stained  walls,  and  the  scant  and  crude  furni- 
ture of  her  home.  A  clock,  in  a  splintered  and  battered  ob- 
long box  of  varnished  wood,  she  suddenly  regarded  as  an 
abomination.  She  noted  that  it  ticked  raspingly.  The  almost 
vanished  flowers  in  the  carpet  pattern,  she  conceived  to  be 
newly  hideous.  Some  faint  attempts  which  she  had  made 
with  blue  ribbon  to  freshen  the  appearance  of  a  dingy  cur- 
tain, she  now  saw  to  be  piteous. 

She  wondered  what  Pete  dined  on. 

She  reflected  upon  the  collar-and-cufF  factory.  It  began 
to  appear  to  her  mind  as  a  dreary  place  of  endless  grind- 
ing. Pete's  elegant  occupation  brought  him,  no  doubt,  into 
contact  with  people  who  had  money  and  manners.  It  was 
probable  that  he  had  a  large  acquaintance  with  pretty  girls. 
He  must  have  great  sums  of  money  to  spend. 

To  her  the  earth  was  composed  of  hardships  and  insults. 
She  felt  instant  admiration  for  a  man  who  openly  defied  it. 
She  thought  that  if  the  grim  angel  of  death  should  clutch 
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his  heart,  Pete  would  shrug  his  shoulders  and  say,  "Oh, 
ev'ryt'ing  goes." 

She  anticipated  that  he  would  come  again  shortly.  She 
spent  some  of  her  week's  pay  in  the  purchase  of  flowered 
cretonne  for  a  lambrequin.  She  made  it  with  infinite  care, 
and  hung  it  to  the  slightly  careening  mantel  over  the  stove 
in  the  kitchen.  She  studied  it  with  painful  anxiety  from 
different  points  in  the  room.  She  wanted  it  to  look  well  on 
Sunday  night  when,  perhaps,  Jimmie's  friend  would  come. 
On  Sunday  night,  however,  Pete  did  not  appear.  Afterward 
the  girl  looked  at  it  with  a  sense  of  humiliation.  She  was 
now  convinced  that  Pete  was  superior  to  admiration  for 
lambrequins. 

A  few  evenings  later  Pete  entered  with  fascinating  inno- 
vations in  his  apparel.  As  she  had  seen  him  twice  and  he 
wore  a  different  suit  each  time,  Maggie  had  a  dim  impres- 
sion that  his  wardrobe  was  prodigious. 

"Say,  Mag,"  he  said,  "put  on  yer  bes*  duds  Friday  night 
an*  I'll  take  yehs  t'  d'  show.  See?"  He  spent  a  few  moments 
in  flourishing  his  clothes,  and  then  vanished  without  having 
glanced  at  the  lambrequin. 

Over  the  eternal  collars  and  cuffs  in  the  factory  Maggie 
spent  the  most  of  three  days  in  making  imaginary  sketches 
of  Pete  and  his  daily  environment.  She  imagined  some  half- 
dozen  women  in  love  with  him,  and  thought  he  must  lean 
dangerously  toward  an  indefinite  one  whom  she  pictured 
as  endowed  with  great  charms  of  person,  but  with  an  al- 
together contemptible  disposition.  She  thought  he  must  live 
in  a  blare  of  pleasure.  He  had  friends  and  people  who  were 
afraid  of  him.  She  saw  the  golden  glitter  of  the  place  where 
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Pete  was  to  take  her.  It  would  be  an  entertainment  of  many- 
hues  and  many  melodies,  where  she  was  afraid  she  might 
appear  small  and  mouse-coloured. 

Her  mother  drank  whisky  all  Friday  morning.  With  lurid 
face  and  tossing  hair  she  cursed  and  destroyed  furniture  all 
Friday  afternoon.  When  Maggie  came  home  at  half-past  six 
her  mother  lay  asleep  amid  the  wreck  of  chairs  and  a  table. 
Fragments  of  various  household  utensils  were  scattered  about 
the  floor.  She  had  vented  some  phase  of  drunken  fury  upon 
the  lambrequin.  It  lay  in  a  bedraggled  heap  in  the  corner. 

"Hah !"  she  snorted,  sittingup  suddenly,  "where  yehbeen  ? 
Why  don'  yeh  come  home  earlier?  Been  loafin'  'round  d' 
streets.  Yer  gettin'  t'  be  a  reg'lar  devil." 

When  Pete  arrived,  Maggie,  in  a  worn  black  dress,  was 
waiting  for  him  in  the  midst  of  a  floor  strewn  with  wreck- 
age. The  curtain  at  the  window  had  been  pulled  by  a  heavy 
hand  and  hung  by  one  tack,  dangling  to  and  fro  in  the 
draught  through  the  cracks  at  the  sash.  The  knots  of  blue 
ribbons  appeared  like  violated  flowers.  The  fire  in  the  stove 
had  gone  out.  The  displaced  lids  and  open  doors  showed 
heaps  of  sullen  grey  ashes.  The  remnants  of  a  meal,  ghastly, 
lay  in  a  corner.  Maggie's  mother,  stretched  on  the  floor, 
blasphemed,  and  gave  her  daughter  a  bad  name. 


VII 

An  orchestra  of  yellow  silk  women  and  bald-headed  men, 
on  an  elevated  stage  near  the  centre  of  a  great  green-hued 
ball,  played  a  popular  waltz.  The  place  was  crowded  with 
people  grouped  about  little  tables.  A  battalion  of  waiters 
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slid  among  the  throng,  carrying  trays  of  beer-glasses,  and 
making  change  from  the  inexhaustible  vaults  of  their  trousers 
pockets.  Little  boys,  in  the  costumes  of  French  chefs,  pa- 
raded up  and  down  the  irregular  aisles  vending  fancy  cakes. 
There  was  a  low  rumble  of  conversation  and  a  subdued  clink- 
ing of  glasses.  Clouds  of  tobacco  smoke  rolled  and  wavered 
high  in  air  above  the  dull  gilt  of  the  chandeliers. 

The  vast  crowd  had  an  air  throughout  of  having  just 
quitted  labour.  Men  with  calloused  hands,  and  attired  in 
garments  that  showed  the  wear  of  an  endless  drudging  for 
a  living,  smoked  their  pipes  contentedly  and  spent  five,  ten, 
or  perhaps  fifteen  cents  for  beer.  There  was  a  mere  sprink- 
ling of  men  who  smoked  cigars  purchased  elsewhere.  The 
great  body  of  the  crowd  was  composed  of  people  who  showed 
that  all  day  they  strove  with  their  hands.  Quiet  Germans, 
with  maybe  their  wives  and  two  or  three  children,  sat  lis- 
tening to  the  music,  with  the  expressions  of  happy  cows. 
An  occasional  party  of  sailors  from  a  war-ship,  their  faces 
pictures  of  sturdy  health,  spent  the  earlier  hours  of  the  eve- 
ning at  the  small  round  tables.  Very  infrequent  tipsy  men, 
swollen  with  the  value  of  their  opinions,  engaged  their  com- 
panions in  earnest  and  confidential  conversation.  In  the 
balcony,  and  here  and  there  below,  shone  the  impassive 
faces  of  women.  The  nationalities  of  the  Bowery  beamed 
upon  the  stage  from  all  directions. 

Pete  walked  aggressively  up  a  side  aisle  and  took  seats 
with  Maggie  at  a  table  beneath  the  balcony.  "Two  beehs!" 
Leaning  back,  he  regarded  with  eyes  of  superiority  the  scene 
before  them.  This  attitude  affected  Maggie  strongly.  A  man 
who  could  regard  such  a  sight  with  indifference  must  be  ac- 
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customed  to  very  great  things.  It  was  obvious  that  Pete 
had  visited  this  place  many  times  before,  and  was  very  fa- 
miliar with  it.  A  knowledge  of  this  fact  made  Maggie  feel 
little  and  new. 

He  was  extremely  gracious  and  attentive.  He  displayed 
the  consideration  of  a  cultured  gentleman  who  knew  what 
was  due.  "Say,  what's  eatin'  yeh?  Bring  d'  lady  a  big  glass! 
What  use  is  dat  pony  ?" 

"Don't  be  fresh,  now,"  said  the  waiter,  with  some  warmth, 
as  he  departed. 

"Ah,  git  offd'  eart'!"  said  Pete,  after  the  other's  retreat- 
ing form. 

Maggie  perceived  that  Pete  brought  forth  all  his  elegance 
and  all  his  knowledge  of  high-class  customs  for  her  benefit. 
Her  heart  warmed  as  she  reflected  upon  his  condescension. 

The  orchestra  of  yellow  silk  women  and  bald-headed  men 
gave  vent  to  a  few  bars  of  anticipatory  music,  and  a  girl,  in 
a  pink  dress  with  short  skirts,  galloped  upon  the  stage.  She 
smiled  upon  the  throng  as  if  in  acknowledgment  of  a  warm 
welcome,  and  began  to  walk  to  and  fro,  making  profuse 
gesticulations,  and  singing,  in  brazen  soprano  tones,  a  song 
the  words  of  which  were  inaudible.  When  she  broke  into 
the  swift  rattling  measures  of  a  chorus  some  half-tipsy  men 
near  the  stage  joined  in  the  rollicking  refrain,  and  glasses 
were  pounded  rhythmically  upon  the  tables.  People  leaned 
forward  to  watch  her  and  to  try  to  catch  the  words  of  the 
song.  When  she  vanished  there  were  long  rollings  of  applause. 
Obedient  to  more  anticipatory  bars,  she  reappeared  among 
the  half-suppressed  cheering  of  the  tipsy  men.  The  orchestra 
plunged  into  dance  music,  and  the  laces  of  the  dancer  flut- 
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tered  and  flew  in  the  glare  of  gas-jets.  She  divulged  the  fact 
that  she  was  attired  in  some  half-dozen  skirts.  It  was  patent 
that  any  one  of  them  would  have  proved  adequate  for  the 
purpose  for  which  skirts  are  intended.  An  occasional  man 
bent  forward,  intent  upon  the  pink  stockings.  Maggie  won- 
dered at  the  splendour  of  the  costume  and  lost  herself  in 
calculations  of  the  cost  of  the  silks  and  laces. 

The  dancer's  smile  of  enthusiasm  was  turned  for  ten  min- 
utes upon  the  faces  of  her  audience.  In  the  finale  she  fell  into 
some  of  those  grotesque  attitudes  which  were  at  the  time 
popular  among  the  dancers  in  the  theatres  up-town,  giving 
to  the  Bowerypublicthediversionsof  the  aristocratic  theatre- 
going  public  at  reduced  rates. 

"Say,  Pete,"  said  Maggie,  leaning  forward,  "dis  is  great." 

"Sure!"  said  Pete,  with  proper  complacence. 

A  ventriloquist  followed  the  dancer.  He  held  two  fantas- 
tic dolls  on  his  knees.  He  made  them  sing  mournful  ditties 
and  say  funny  things  about  geography  and  Ireland. 

"Do  dose  little  men  talk?"  asked  Maggie. 

"Naw,"  said  Pete,  "it's  some  big  jolly.  See?" 

Two  girls,  set  down  on  the  bills  as  sisters,  came  forth  and 
sang  a  duet  which  is  heard  occasionally  at  concerts  given 
under  church  auspices.  They  supplemented  it  with  a  dance, 
which,  of  course,  can  never  be  seen  at  concerts  given  under 
church  auspices. 

After  they  had  retired,  a  woman  of  debatable  age  sang  a 
negro  melody.  The  chorus  necessitated  some  grotesque  wad- 
dlings  supposed  to  be  an  imitation  of  a  plantation  darky, 
under  the  influence,  probably,  of  music  and  the  moon.  The 
audience  was  just  enthusiastic  enough  over  it  to  make  her 
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return  and  sing  a  sorrowful  lay,  whose  lines  told  of  a  mother's 
love,  and  a  sweetheart  who  waited,  and  a  young  man  who 
was  lost  at  sea  under  harrowing  circumstances.  From  the 
faces  of  a  score  or  so  in  the  crowd  the  self-contained  look 
faded.  Many  heads  were  bent  forward  with  eagerness  and 
sympathy.  As  the  last  distressing  sentiment  of  the  piece 
was  brought  forth,  it  was  greeted  by  the  kind  of  applause 
which  rings  as  sincere. 

As  a  final  effort,  the  singer  rendered  some  verses  which 
described  a  vision  of  Britain  annihilated  by  America,  and 
Ireland  bursting  her  bonds.  A  carefully  prepared  climax  was 
reached  in  the  last  line  of  the  last  verse,  when  the  singer 
threw  out  her  arms  and  cried,  "The  star-spangled  banner." 
Instantly  a  great  cheer  swelled  from  the  throats  of  this  as- 
semblage of  the  masses,  most  of  them  of  foreign  birth.  There 
was  a  heavy  rumble  of  booted  feet  thumping  the  floor.  Eyes 
gleamed  with  sudden  fire,  and  calloused  hands  waved  fran- 
tically in  the  air. 

After  a  few  moments'  rest,  the  orchestra  played  noisily, 
and  a  small  fat  man  burst  out  upon  the  stage.  He  began  to 
roar  a  song  and  to  stamp  back  and  forth  before  the  foot- 
lights, wildly  waving  a  silk  hat  and  throwing  leers  broad- 
cast. He  made  his  face  into  fantastic  grimacesuntil  he  looked 
like  a  devil  on  a  Japanese  kite.  The  crowd  laughed  glee- 
fully. His  short,  fat  legs  were  never  still  a  moment.  He 
shouted  and  roared  and  bobbed  his  shock  of  red  wig  until 
the  audience  broke  out  in  excited  applause. 

Pete  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  the  progress  of  events 
upon  the  stage.  He  was  drinking  beer  and  watching  Maggie. 
Her  cheeks  were  blushing  with  excitement  and  her  eyes  were 
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glistening.  She  drew  deep  breaths  of  pleasure.  No  thoughts 
of  the  atmosphere  of  the  collar-and-cuff  factory  came  to  her. 

With  the  final  crash  of  the  orchestra  they  jostled  their 
way  to  the  sidewalk  in  the  crowd.  Pete  took  Maggie's  arm 
and  pushed  a  way  for  her,  offering  to  fight  with  a  man  or 
two.  They  reached  Maggie's  home  at  a  late  hour  and  stood 
for  a  moment  in  front  of  the  gruesome  doorway. 

"Say,  Mag,"  said  Pete,  "give  us  a  kiss  for  takin'  yeh  t' 
d'  show,  will  yer?" 

Maggie  laughed,  as  if  startled,  and  drew  away  from  him. 
"Naw,  Pete,"  she  said,  "dat  wasn't  in  it." 

"Ah,  why  wasn't  it?"  urged  Pete. 

The  girl  retreated  nervously. 

"Ah,  go  ahn!"  repeated  he. 

Maggie  darted  into  the  hall  and  up  the  stairs.  She  turned 
and  smiled  at  him,  then  disappeared. 

Pete  walked  slowly  down  the  street.  He  had  something 
of  an  astonished  expression  upon  his  features.  He  paused 
under  a  lamp-post  and  breathed  a  low  breath  of  surprise. 
"Gee!"  he  said,  "I  wonner  if  I've  been  played  fer  a  duffer." 


VIII 

As  thoughts  of  Pete  came  to  Maggie's  mind,  she  began  to 
have  an  intense  dislike  for  all  of  her  dresses.  "What  ails 
yeh?  What  makes  ye  be  alius  fixin'  and  fussin'?"  her  mother 
would  frequently  roar  at  her.  She  began  to  note  with  more 
interest  the  well-dressed  women  she  met  on  the  avenues. 
She  envied  elegance  and  soft  palms.  She  craved  those  adorn- 
ments of  person  which  she  saw  every  day  on  the  street,  con- 
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ceiving  them  to  be  allies  of  vast  importance  to  women. 
Studying  faces,  she  thought  many  of  the  women  and  girls 
she  chanced  to  meet  smiled  with  serenity  as  though  for  ever 
cherished  and  watched  over  by  those  they  loved. 

The  air  in  the  collar-and-cufF establishment  strangled  her. 
She  knew  she  was  gradually  and  surely  shrivelling  in  the 
hot,  stuffy  room.  The  begrimed  windows  rattled  incessantly 
from  the  passing  of  elevated  trains.  The  place  was  filled 
with  a  whirl  of  noises  and  odours.  She  became  lost  in  thought 
as  she  looked  at  some  of  the  grizzled  women  in  the  room, 
mere  mechanical  contrivances  sewing  seams  and  grinding 
out,  with  heads  bent  over  their  work,  tales  of  imagined  or 
real  girlhood  happiness,  or  of  past  drunks,  or  the  baby  at 
home,  and  unpaid  wages.  She  wondered  how  long  her  youth 
would  endure.  She  began  to  see  the  bloom  upon  her  cheeks 
as  something  of  value.  She  imagined  herself,  in  an  exasper- 
ating future,  as  a  scrawny  woman  with  an  eternal  grievance. 
She  thought  Pete  to  be  a  very  fastidious  person  concerning 
the  appearance  of  women. 

She  felt  that  she  should  love  to  see  somebody  entangle 
their  fingers  in  the  oily  beard  of  the  fat  foreigner  who  owned 
the  establishment.  He  was  a  detestable  creature.  He  wore 
white  socks  with  low  shoes.  He  sat  all  day  delivering  ora- 
tions in  the  depths  of  a  cushioned  chair.  His  pocket-book 
deprived  them  of  the  power  of  retort.  "  What  do  you  sink  I 
pie  fife  dolla  a  week  for?  Play?  No,  py  tamn  I" 

Maggie  was  anxious  for  a  friend  to  whom  she  could  talk 
about  Pete.  She  would  have  liked  to  discuss  his  admirable 
mannerisms  with  a  reliable  mutual  friend.  At  home,  she 
found  her  mother  often  drunk  and  always  raving.  It  seemed 
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that  the  world  had  treated  this  woman  very  badly,  and  she 
took  a  deep  revenge  upon  such  portions  of  it  as  came  within 
her  reach.  She  broke  furniture  as  if  she  were  at  last  getting 
her  rights.  She  swelled  with  virtuous  indignation  as  she 
carried  the  lighter  articles  of  household  use,  one  by  one, 
under  the  shadows  of  the  three  gilt  balls,  where  Hebrews 
chained  them  with  chains  of  interest. 

Jimmie  came  when  he  was  obliged  to  by  circumstances 
over  which  he  had  no  control.  His  well-trained  legs  brought 
him  staggering  home  and  put  him  to  bed  some  nights  when 
he  would  rather  have  gone  elsewhere. 

Swaggering  Pete  loomed  like  a  golden  sun  to  Maggie.  He 
took  her  to  a  dime  museum,  where  rows  of  meek  freaks  as- 
tonished her.  She  contemplated  their  deformities  with  awe, 
and  thought  them  a  sort  of  chosen  tribe.  Pete,  racking  his 
brains  for  amusement,  discovered  the  Central  Park  Me- 
nagerie and  the  Museum  of  Arts.  Sunday  afternoons  would 
sometimes  find  them  at  these  places.  Pete  did  not  appear 
to  be  particularly  interested  in  what  he  saw.  He  stood  around 
looking  heavy,  while  Maggie  giggled  in  glee. 

Once  at  the  menagerie  he  went  into  a  trance  of  admira- 
tion before  the  spectacle  of  a  very  small  monkey  threaten- 
ing to  thrash  a  cageful  because  one  of  them  had  pulled  his 
tail  and  he  had  not  wheeled  about  quickly  enough  to  dis- 
cover who  did  it.  Ever  after  Pete  knew  that  monkey  by 
sight,  and  winked  at  him,  trying  to  induce  him  to  fight  with 
other  and  larger  monkeys. 

At  the  museum,  Maggie  said,  "Dis  is  outa  sight!" 

"Aw,  rats!"  said  Pete;  "wait  till  next  summer  an*  I'll 
take  yehs  to  a  picnic." 
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While  the  girl  wandered  in  the  vaulted  rooms,  Pete  oc- 
cupied himself  in  returning,  stony  stare  for  stony  stare,  the 
appalling  scrutiny  of  the  watch-dogs  of  the  treasures.  Oc- 
casionally he  would  remark  in  loud  tones,  "Dat  jay  has  got 
glass  eyes/'  and  sentences  of  the  sort.  When  he  tired  of  this 
amusement  he  would  go  to  the  mummies  and  moralize 
over  them. 

Usually  he  submitted  with  silent  dignity  to  all  that  he 
had  to  go  through,  but  at  times  he  was  goaded  into  com- 
ment. "Aw!"  he  demanded  once.  "Look  at  all  dese  little 
jugs!  Hundred  jugs  in  a  row!  Ten  rows  in  a  case,  an*  'bout  a 
t'ousand  cases!  What  d'  blazes  use  is  dem?" 

In  the  evenings  of  week  days  he  often  took  her  to  see 
plays  in  which  the  dazzling  heroine  was  rescued  from  the 
palatial  home  of  her  treacherous  guardian  by  the  hero  with 
the  beautiful  sentiments.  The  latter  spent  most  of  his  time 
out  at  soak  in  pale-green  snow-storms,  busy  with  a  nickel- 
plated  revolver  rescuing  aged  strangers  from  villains.  Mag- 
gie lost  herself  in  sympathy  with  the  wanderers  swooning 
in  snow-storms  beneath  happy-hued  church  windows,  while 
a  choir  within  sang  "Joy  to  the  World."  To  Maggie  and 
the  rest  of  the  audience  this  was  transcendental  realism. 
Joy  always  within,  and  they,  like  the  actor,  inevitably  with- 
out. Viewing  it,  they  hugged  themselves  in  ecstatic  pity  of 
their  imagined  or  real  condition.  The  girl  thought  the  arro- 
gance and  granite-heartedness  of  the  magnate  of  the  play 
were  very  accurately  drawn.  She  echoed  the  maledictions 
that  the  occupants  of  the  gallery  showered  on  this  indi- 
vidual when  his  lines  compelled  him  to  expose  his  extreme 
selfishness. 
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Shady  persons  in  the  audience  revolted  from  the  pic- 
tured villainy  of  the  drama.  With  untiring  zeal  they  hissed 
vice  and  applauded  virtue.  Unmistakably  bad  men  evinced 
an  apparently  sincere  admiration  for  virtue.  The  loud  gal- 
lery was  overwhelmingly  with  the  unfortunate  and  the  op- 
pressed. They  encouraged  the  struggling  hero  with  cries, 
and  jeered  the  villain,  hooting  and  calling  attention  to  his 
whiskers.  When  anybody  died  in  the  pale-green  snow-storms, 
the  gallery  mourned.  They  sought  out  the  painted  misery 
and  hugged  it  as  akin. 

In  the  hero's  erratic  march  from  poverty  in  the  first  act 
to  wealth  and  triumph  in  the  final  one,  in  which  he  forgives 
all  the  enemies  that  he  has  left,  he  was  assisted  by  the  gal- 
lery, which  applauded  his  generous  and  noble  sentiments 
and  confounded  the  speeches  of  his  opponents  by  making 
irrelevant  but  very  sharp  remarks.  Those  actors  who  were 
cursed  with  the  parts  of  villains  were  confronted  at  every 
turn  by  the  gallery.  If  one  of  them  rendered  lines  contain- 
ing the  most  subtile  distinctions  between  right  and  wrong, 
the  gallery  was  immediately  aware  that  the  actor  meant 
wickedness,  and  denounced  him  accordingly.  The  last  act 
was  a  triumph  for  the  hero,  poor  and  of  the  masses,  the 
representative  of  the  audience,  over  the  villain  and  the  rich 
man,  his  pockets  stuffed  with  bonds,  his  heart  packed  with 
tyrannical  purposes,  imperturbable  amid  suffering. 

Maggie  always  departed  with  raised  spirits  from  these 
melodramas.  She  rejoiced  at  the  way  in  which  the  poor  and 
virtuous  eventually  overcame  the  wealthy  and  wicked.  The 
theatre  made  her  think.  She  wondered  if  the  culture  and 
refinement  she  had  seen  imitated,  perhaps  grotesquely,  by 
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the  heroine  on  the  stage,  could  be  acquired  by  a  girl  who 
lived  in  a  tenement  house  and  worked  in  a  shirt  factory. 


IX 

A  group  of  urchins  were  intent  upon  the  side  door  of  a 
saloon.  Expectancy  gleamed  from  their  eyes.  They  were 
twisting  their  fingers  in  excitement.  "Here  she  comes !"  yelled 
one  of  them  suddenly.  The  group  of  urchins  burst  instantly 
asunder  and  its  individual  fragments  were  spread  in  a  wide, 
respectable  half-circle  about  the  point  of  interest.  The  saloon 
door  opened  with  a  crash,  and  the  figure  of  a  woman  appeared 
upon  the  threshold. Her  grey  hair  fell  in  knotted  masses  about 
her  shoulders.  Her  face  was  crimsoned  and  wet  with  per- 
spiration. Her  eyes  had  a  rolling  glare/  'Not  a  cent  more  of  me 
money  will  yehs  ever  get — not  a  red !  I  spent  me  money  here 
fer  t'ree  years,  an'  now  yehs  tells  me  yeh'll  sell  me  no  more 
stuff!  Go  fall  on  yerself,  Johnnie  Murckre!  'Disturbance'? 
Disturbance  be  blowed!  Go  fall  on  yerself,  Johnnie " 

The  door  received  a  kick  of  exasperation  from  within, 
and  the  woman  lurched  heavily  out  on  the  sidewalk.  The 
gamins  in  the  half-circle  became  violently  agitated.  They 
began  to  dance  about  and  hoot  and  yell  and  jeer.  A  wide 
dirty  grin  spread  over  each  face. 

The  woman  made  a  furious  dash  at  a  particularly  out- 
rageous cluster  of  little  boys.  They  laughed  delightedly,  and 
scampered  off  a  short  distance,  calling  out  to  her  over  their 
shoulders.  She  stood  tottering  on  the  kerb-stone  and  thun- 
dered at  them.  "Yeh  devil's  kids!"  she  howled,  shaking  her 
fists.  The  little  boys  whooped  in  glee.  As  she  started  up  the 
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street  they  fell  in  behind  and  marched  uproariously.  Oc- 
casionally she  wheeled  about  and  made  charges  on  them. 
They  ran  nimbly  out  of  reach  and  taunted  her. 

In  the  frame  of  a  gruesome  doorway  she  stood  for  amo^ 
ment  cursing  them.  Her  hair  straggled,  giving  her  red  fea- 
tures a  look  of  insanity.  Her  great  fists  quivered  as  she  shook 
them  madly  in  the  air.  The  urchins  made  terrific  noises  until 
she  turned  and  disappeared.  Then  they  filed  off  quietly  in 
the  way  they  had  come. 

The  woman  floundered  about  in  the  lower  hall  of  the  ten- 
ement house,  and  finally  stumbled  up  the  stairs.  On  an  upper 
hall  a  door  was  opened  and  a  collection  of  heads  peered 
curiously  out,  watching  her.  With  a  wrathful  snort  the  worn  an 
confronted  the  door,  but  it  was  slammed  hastily  in  her  face 
and  the  key  was  turned. 

She  stood  for  a  few  minutes,  delivering  a  frenzied  chal- 
lenge at  the  panels.  "Come  out  in  deh  hall,  Mary  Murphy, 
if  yehs  want  a  scrap !  Come  ahn !  yeh  over-grown  terrier,  come 
ahn!"  She  began  to  kick  the  door.  She  shrilly  defied  the 
universe  to  appear  and  do  battle.  Her  cursing  trebles  brought 
heads  from  all  doors  save  the  one  she  threatened.  Her  eyes 
glared  in  every  direction.  The  air  was  full  of  her  tossing 
fists.  "Come  ahn!  deh  hull  gang  of  yehs,  come  ahn!"  she 
roared  at  the  spectators.  An  oath  or  two,  catcalls,  jeers, 
and  bits  of  facetious  advice  were  given  in  reply.  Missiles 
clattered  about  her  feet. 

"What's  wrong  wi'che?"said  a  voice  in  the  gathered  gloom, 
and  Jimmie  came  forward.  He  carried  a  tin  dinner-pail  in 
his  hand  and  under  his  arm  a  truckman's  brown  apron  done 
in  a  bundle.  "What's  wrong?"  he  demanded. 
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"Come  out!  all  of  yehs,  come  out,"  his  mother  was  howl- 
ing. "Come  ahn  an'  I'll  stamp  yer  faces  t'rough  d'  floor." 

"Shet  yer  face,  an'  come  home,  yeh  old  fool !"  roared  Jim- 
mie  at  her.  She  strode  up  to  him  and  twirled  her  fingers  in 
his  face.  Her  eyes  were  darting  flames  of  unreasoning  rage, 
and  her  frame  trembled  with  eagerness  for  a  fight. 

"An'  who  are  youse?  I  ain't  givin'  a  snap  of  me  fingers 
fer  youse!"  she  bawled  at  him.  She  turned  her  huge  back  in 
tremendous  disdain  and  climbed  the  stairs  to  the  next  floor. 

Jimmie  followed,  and  at  the  top  of  the  flight  he  seized  his 
mother's  arm  and  started  to  drag  her  toward  the  door  of 
their  room.  "Come  home!"  he  gritted  between  his  teeth. 

"Take  yer  hands  offme !  Take  yer  hands  ofFme !"  shrieked 
his  mother.  She  raised  her  arm  and  whirled  her  great  fist  at 
her  son's  face.  Jimmie  dodged  his  head,  and  the  blow  struck 
him  in  the  back  of  the  neck.  "Come  home !"  he  gritted  again. 
He  threw  out  his  left  hand  and  writhed  his  fingers  about 
her  middle  arm.  The  mother  and  the  son  began  to  sway 
and  struggle  like  gladiators. 

"Whoop!"  said  the  Rum  Alley  tenement  house.  The  hall 
filled  with  interested  spectators.  "Hi,  oF  lady,  dat  was  a 
dandy!"  "T'ree  t'  one  on  d'  red!"  "Ah,  quit  yer  scrappin'!" 

The  door  of  the  Johnson  homeopened  and  Maggie  looked  out. 
Jimmie  made  a  supreme  cursing  effort  and  hurled  his  mother 
into  the  room.  He  quickly  followed  and  closed  the  door. 
The  Rum  Alley  tenement  swore  disappointedly  and  retired. 

The  mother  slowly  gathered  herself  up  from  the  floor. 
Her  eyes  glittered  menacingly  upon  her  children. 

"Here  now,"  said  Jimmie,  "we've  had  enough  of  dis.  Sit 
down,  an'  don'  make  no  trouble." 
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He  grasped  her  arm  and,  twisting  it,  forced  her  into  a 
creaking  chair. 

"Keep  yer  hands  off  me!"  roared  his  mother  again. 

"Say,  yeh  oi*  bat!  Quit  dat!" yelled Jimmie, madly.  Mag- 
gie shrieked  and  ran  into  the  other  room.  To  her  there  came 
the  sound  of  a  storm  of  crashes  and  curses.  There  was  a 
great  final  thump  and  Jimmie's  voice  cried:  "Dere,  now! 
Stay  still."  Maggie  opened  the  door  now,  and  went  warily 
out.  "Oh,  Jimmie!" 

He  was  leaning  against  the  wall  and  swearing.  Blood 
stood  upon  bruises  on  his  knotty  forearms  where  they  had 
scraped  against  the  floor  or  the  walls  in  the  scuffle.  The 
mother  lay  screeching  on  the  floor,  the  tears  running  down 
her  furrowed  face. 

Maggie,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  gazed  about 
her.  The  usual  upheaval  of  the  tables  and  chairs  had  taken 
place.  Crockery  wasstrewnbroadcastinfragments.Thestove 
had  been  disturbed  on  its  legs,  and  now  leaned  idiotically 
to  one  side.  A  pail  had  been  upset  and  water  spread  in  all 
directions. 

The  door  opened  and  Pete  appeared.  He  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  "Oh,  gee!"  he  observed.  He  walked  over  to  Mag- 
gie and  whispered  in  her  ear:  "Ah,  what  d'  hell,  Mag?  Come 
ahn  and  we'll  have  a  outa-sight  time." 

The  mother  in  the  corner  upreared  her  head  and  shook 
her  tangled  locks.  "Aw,  yer  bote  no  good,  needer  of  yehs," 
she  said,  glowering  at  her  daughter  in  the  gloom.  Her  eyes 
seemed  to  burn  balefully.  "Yeh've  gone  tJ  d'  devil,  Mag 
Johnson,  yehs  knows  yehs  have  gone  t*  d*  devil.  Yer  a  dis- 
grace t'  yer  people.  An*  now,  git  out  an*  go  ahn  wid  dat 
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doe-faced  jude  of  yours.  Go  wid  him,  curse  yeh,  an'  a  good 
riddance.  Go,  an*  see  how  yeh  likes  it." 

Maggie  gazed  long  at  her  mother. 

"Go  now,  an*  see  how  yeh  likes  it.  Git  out.  I  won't  have 
sech  as  youse  in  me  house!  Git  out,  d'  yeh  hear!  Damn  yeh, 
git  out!" 

The  girl  began  to  tremble. 

At  this  instant  Pete  came  forward.  "Oh,  what  d'  hell, 
Mag,  see?"  whispered  he  softly  in  her  ear.  "Dis  all  blows 
over.  See?  D'  ol'  woman'ill  be  all  right  in  d'  mornin\  Come 
ahn  out  wid  me!  We'll  have  a  outa-sight  time." 

The  woman  on  the  floor  cursed.  Jimmie  was  intent  upon 
his  bruised  forearms.  The  girl  cast  a  glance  about  the  room 
filled  with  a  chaotic  mass  of  debris,  and  at  the  writhing  body 
of  her  mother. 

"Git  th'  devil  outa  here." 

Maggie  went. 


Jimmie  had  an  idea  it  wasn't  common  courtesy  for  a  friend 
to  come  to  one's  home  and  ruin  one's  sister.  But  he  was  not 
sure  how  much  Pete  knew  about  the  rules  of  politeness. 

The  following  night  he  returned  home  from  work  at  a 
rather  late  hour  in  the  evening.  In  passing  through  the  halls 
he  came  upon  the  gnarled  and  leathery  old  woman  who  pos- 
sessed the  music-box.  She  was  grinning  in  the  dim  light  that 
drifted  through  dust-stained  panes.  She  beckoned  to  him 
with  a  smudged  forefinger. 

"Ah,  Jimmie,  what  do  yehs  t'ink  I  tumbled  to,  las'  night! 
It  was  deh  funnies' t'ing  I  ever  saw,"  she  cried,  coming  close 
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to  him  and  leering.  She  was  trembling  with  eagerness  to  tell 
her  tale.  "I  was  by  me  door  las'  night  when  yer  sister  and 
her  jude  feller  came  in  late,  oh,  very  late.  An'  she,  the  dear, 
she  was  a-cryin'  as  if  her  heart  would  break,  she  was.  It 
was  deh  funnies'  t'ing  I  ever  saw.  An*  right  out  here  by  me 
door  she  asked  him  did  he  love  her,  did  he.  An'  she  was 
a-crying  as  if  her  heart  would  break,  poor  t'ing.  An'  him,  I 
could  see  be  deh  way  what  he  said  it  dat  she  had  been  askin' 
orften;  he  says,  'Oh,  gee,  yes,'  he  says,  says  he.  'Oh,  gee, 
yes.'" 

Storm-clouds  swept  over  Jimmie's  face,  but  he  turned 
from  the  leathery  old  woman  and  plodded  on  upstairs. 

"  'Oh,  gee,  yes,' "  she  called  after  him.  She  laughed  a  laugh 
that  was  like  a  prophetic  croak. 

There  was  no  one  in  at  home.  The  rooms  showed  that 
attempts  had  been  made  at  tidying  them.  Parts  of  the  wreck- 
age of  the  day  before  had  been  repaired  by  an  unskilled 
hand.  A  chair  or  two  and  the  table  stood  uncertainly  upon 
legs.  The  floor  had  been  newly  swept.  The  blue  ribbons  had 
been  restored  to  the  curtains,  and  the  lambrequin,  with  its 
immense  sheaves  of  yellow  wheat  and  red  roses  of  equal 
size,  had  been  returned,  in  a  worn  and  sorry  state,  to  its 
place  at  the  mantel.  Maggie's  jacket  and  hat  were  gone 
from  the  nail  behind  the  door. 

Jimmie  walked  to  the  window  and  began  to  look  through 
the  blurred  glass.  It  occurred  to  him  to  wonder  vaguely, for 
an  instant,  if  some  of  the  women  of  his  acquaintance  had 
brothers. 

Suddenly,  however,  he  began  to  swear.  "But  he  was  me 
frien'!  I  brought  'im  here!  Dat's  d'  devil  of  it!"  He  fumed 
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about  the  room,  his  anger  gradually  rising  to  the  furious 
pitch.  "I'll  kill  deh  jay !  Dat's  what  I'll  do!  Til  kill  deh  jay !" 

He  clutched  his  hat  and  sprang  toward  the  door.  But  it 
opened,  and  his  mother's  great  form  blocked  the  passage. 
"What's  d'  matter  wid  yeh?"  exclaimed  she,  coming  into 
the  rooms. 

Jimmie  gave  vent  to  a  sardonic  curse  and  then  laughed 
heavily.  "Well,  Maggie's  gone  teh  d'  devil !  Dat's  what !  See  ?" 

"Eh?"  said  his  mother. 

"Maggie's  gone  teh  d'  devil!  Are  yehs  deaf?"  roared  Jim- 
mie, impatiently. 

"Aw,  git  out!"  murmured  the  mother,  astounded. 

Jimmie  grunted,  and  then  began  to  stare  out  the  window. 
His  mother  sat  down  in  a  chair,  but  a  moment  later  sprang 
erect  and  delivered  a  maddened  whirl  of  oaths.  Her  son 
turned  to  look  at  her  as  she  reeled  and  swayed  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  her  fierce  face  convulsed  with  passion,  her 
blotched  arms  raised  high  in  imprecation. 

"May  she  be  cursed  for  ever!"  she  shrieked.  "May  she 
eat  nothin'  but  stones  and  deh  dirt  in  deh  street.  May  she 
sleep  in  deh  gutter  an'  never  see  deh  sun  shine  again.  D' 
bloomin' " 

"Here  now,"  said  her  son.  "Go  fall  on  yerself,  an*  quit  dat." 

The  mother  raised  lamenting  eyes  to  the  ceiling.  "She's 
d'  devil's  own  chil',  Jimmie,"  she  whispered.  "Ah,  who  would 
t'ink  such  a  bad  girl  could  grow  up  in  our  fambly,  Jimmie, 
me  son.  Many  d'  hour  I've  spent  in  talk  wid  dat  girl  an'  tol' 
her  if  she  ever  went  on  d'  streets  I'd  see  her  damned.  An' 
after  all  her  bringin'-up  an'  what  I  tol'  her  and  talked  wid 
her,  she  goes  teh  d'  bad,  like  a  duck  teh  water." 
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The  tears  rolled  down  her  furrowed  face.  Her  hands  trem- 
bled. "An*  den  when  dat  Sadie  MacMallister  next  door  to 
us  was  sent  teh  d'  devil  by  dat  feller  what  worked  in  d' 
soap  factory,  didn't  I  tell  our  Mag  dat  if  she " 

"Ah,  dat's  anudder  story,"  interrupted  the  brother.  "Of 
course,  dat  Sadie  was  nice  an*  all  dat — but — see? — it  ain't 
dessame  as  if — well,  Maggie  was  difFent — see? — she  was 
diff'ent."  He  was  trying  to  formulate  a  theory  that  he  had 
always  unconsciously  held,  that  all  sisters  excepting  his 
own  could,  advisedly,  be  ruined. 

He  suddenly  broke  out  again.  "I'll  go  tump  d'  mug  what 
done  her  d'  harm.  I'll  kill  'im!  He  t'inks  he  kin  scrap,  but 
when  he  gits  me  a-chasin'  'im  he'll  fin'  out  where  he's  wrong, 
d'  big  stiff!  I'll  wipe  up  d'  street  wid  'im."  In  a  fury  he  plunged 
out  the  doorway. 

As  he  vanished  the  mother  raised  her  head  and  lifted  both 
hands,  entreating.  "May  she  be  cursed  for  ever!"  she  cried. 

In  the  darkness  of  the  hallway  Jimmie  discerned  a  knot 
of  women  talking  volubly.  When  he  strode  by  they  paid  no 
attention  to  him.  "She  alius  was  a  bold  thing,"  he  heard 
one  of  them  cry  in  an  eager  voice.  "Dere  wasn't  a  feller 
come  teh  deh  house  but  she'd  try  teh  mash  'im.  My  Annie 
says  deh  shameless  t'ing  tried  teh  ketch  her  feller,  her  own 
feller,  what  we  useter  know  his  fader." 

"I  could  'a'  tol'yehs  dis  two  years  ago,"  said  a  woman,  in 
a  key  of  triumph.  "Yes,  sir,  it  was  over  two  years  ago  dat  I 
says  teh  my  ol'  man,  I  says, 'Dat  Johnson  girl  ain't  straight,' 
I  says.  'Oh,  rats!'  he  says.  'Oh,  hell!'  'Dat's  all  right,'  I  says, 
'but  I  know  what  I  knows,'  I  says,  'an'  it'll  come  out  later. 
You  wait  an'  see,:  I  says,  'you  see.' " 
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"Anybody  what  had  eyes  could  see  dat  dere  was  some- 
thin*  wrong  wid  dat  girl.  I  didn't  like  her  actions." 

On  the  street  Jimmie  met  a  friend.  "What's  wrong?" 
asked  the  latter. 

Jimmie  explained.  "An'  I'll  t'ump  'im  till  he  can't  stand." 

"Oh,  go  ahn!"  said  the  friend.  "What's  deh  use!  Yeh'll 
git  pulled  in!  Everybody 'ill  be  on  to  it!  An' ten  plunks!  Gee!" 

Jimmie  was  determined.  "He  t'inks  he  kin  scrap,  but  he'll 
fin' out  diff'ent." 

"Gee!"  remonstrated  the  friend,  "what's  d'  use?" 


XI 

On  a  corner  a  glass-fronted  building  shed  a  yellow  glare 
upon  the  pavements.  The  open  mouth  of  a  saloon  called 
seductively  to  passengers  to  enter  and  annihilate  sorrow  or 
create  rage. 

The  interior  of  the  place  was  papered  in  olive  and  bronze 
tints  of  imitation  leather.  A  shining  bar  of  counterfeit  mas- 
siveness  extended  down  the  side  of  the  room.  Behind  it  a 
great  mahogany-imitation  sideboard  reached  the  ceiling. 
Upon  its  shelves  rested  pyramids  of  shimmering  glasses  that 
were  never  disturbed.  Mirrors  set  in  the  face  of  the  side- 
board multiplied  them.  Lemons,  oranges,  and  paper  nap- 
kins, arranged  with  mathematical  precision,  sat  among  the 
glasses.  Many-hued  decanters  of  liquor  perched  at  regular 
intervals  on  the  lower  shelves.  A  nickel-plated  cash-register 
occupied  a  place  in  the  exact  centre  of  the  general  effect. 
The  elementary  senses  of  it  all  seemed  to  be  opulence  and 
geometrical  accuracy. 
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Across  from  the  bar  a  smaller  counter  held  a  collection  of 
plates  upon  which  swarmed  frayed  fragments  of  crackers, 
slices  of  boiled  ham,  dishevelled  bits  of  cheese,  and  pickles 
swimming  in  vinegar.  An  odour  of  grasping,  begrimed  hands 
and  munching  mouths  pervaded  all. 

Pete,  in  a  white  jacket,  was  behind  the  bar  bending  ex- 
pectantly toward  a  quiet  stranger.  "A  beeh,"  said  the  man. 
Pete  drew  a  foam-topped  glassful,  and  set  it  dripping  upon 
the  bar. 

At  this  moment  the  light  bamboo  doors  at  the  entrance 
swung  open  and  crashed  against  the  wall.  Jimmie  and  a 
companion  entered.  They  swaggered  unsteadily  but  bellig- 
erently toward  the  bar,  and  looked  at  Pete  with  bleared 
and  blinking  eyes. 

"Gin,"  said  Jimmie. 

"Gin,"  said  the  companion. 

Pete  slid  a  bottle  and  two  glasses  along  the  bar.  He  bent 
his  head  sideways  as  he  assiduously  polished  away  with  a 
napkin  at  the  gleaming  wood. He  wore  a  look  of  watchful- 
ness. 

Jimmie  and  his  companion  kept  their  eyes  upon  the  bar- 
tender and  conversed  loudly  in  tones  of  contempt. 

"He's  a  dandy  masher,  ain't  he?"  laughed  Jimmie. 

"Well,  ain't  he!"  said  the  companion,  sneering.  "He's 
great,  he  is.  Git  on  to  deh  mug  on  deh  blokie.  Dat's  enough 
to  make  a  feller  turn  handsprings  in  'is  sleep." 

The  quiet  stranger  moved  himself  and  his  glass  a  trifle 
farther  away  and  maintained  an  attitude  of  obliviousness. 

"Gee!  ain't  he  hot  stuff?" 

"Git  on  to  his  shape!" 
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"Hey!"  cried  Jimmie,  in  tones  of  command.  Pete  came 
along  slowly,  with  a  sullen  dropping  of  the  under  lip. 

"Well,"  he  growled,  "what's  eatin'  yehs?" 

"Gin,"  said  Jimmie. 

"Gin,"  said  the  companion. 

As  Pete  confronted  them  with  the  bottle  and  the  glasses 
they  laughed  in  his  face.  Jimmie's  companion,  evidently 
overcome  withmerriment,pointedagrimyforefingerinPete's 
direction.  "Say,  Jimmie,"  demanded  he,  "what's  dat  be- 
hind d' bar?" 

"Looks  like  some  chump,"  replied  Jimmie.  They  laughed 
loudly. 

Pete  put  down  a  bottle  with  a  bang  and  turned  a  formida- 
ble face  toward  them.  He  disclosed  his  teeth,  and  his  shoul- 
ders heaved  restlessly.  "You  fellers  can't  guy  me,"  he  said. 
"Drink  yer  stuff  an'  git  out  an'  don'  make  no  trouble." 

Instantly  the  laughter  faded  from  the  faces  of  the  two 
men,  and  expressions  of  offended  dignity  immediately  came. 
"Aw,  who  has  said  anyt'ing  t'  you?"  cried  they  in  the  same 
breath. 

The  quiet  stranger  looked  at  the  door  calculatingly. 

"Ah,  come  off,"  said  Pete  to  the  two  men.  "Don't  pick 
me  up  fer  no  jay.  Drink  yer  rum  an'  git  out  an'  don'  make 
no  trouble." 

"Aw,  go  ahn!"  airily  cried  Jimmie. 

"Aw,  go  ahn!"  airily  repeated  his  companion. 

"We  goes  when  we  git  ready!  See?"  continued  Jimmie. 

"Well,"  said  Pete  in  a  threatening  voice,  "don'  make  no 
trouble." 

Jimmie  suddenly  leaned  forward  with  his  head  on  one 
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side.  He  snarled  like  a  wild  animal.  "Well,  what  if  we  does? 
See?"  said  he. 

Hot  blood  flushed  into  Pete's  face,  and  he  shot  a  lurid 
glance  at  Jimmie.  "Well,  den  we'll  see  who's  d'  bes'  man, 
you  or  me,"  he  said. 

The  quiet  stranger  moved  modestly  toward  the  door. 

Jimmie  began  to  swell  with  valour.  "Don'  pick  me  up  fer  no 
tenderfoot.  When  yeh  tackles  me  yeh  tackles  one  of  d'  bes'  men 
in  d'  city.  See?  I'm  a  scrapper,  I  am.  Ain't  dat  right, Billie?" 

"Sure,  Mike,"  responded  his  companion  in  tones  of  con- 
viction. 

"Aw!"  said  Pete,  easily.  "Go  fall  on  yerself." 

The  two  men  again  began  to  laugh. 

"What  is  dat  talking?"  cried  the  companion. 

"Don' astme,"replied  Jimmie  withexaggerated  con  tempt. 

Pete  made  a  furious  gesture.  "Git  outa  here  now,  an'  don' 
make  no  trouble.  See?  Youse  fellers  er  lookin'  fer  a  scrap, 
an'  it's  like  yeh '11  fin'  one  if  yeh  keeps  on  shootin'  off  yer 
mout's.  I  know  yehs!  See?  I  kin  lick  better  men  dan  yehs 
ever  saw  in  yer  lifes.  Dat's  right!  See?  Don'  pick  me  up  fer 
no  stiff,  er  yeh  might  be  jolted  out  in  d'  street  before  yeh 
knows  where  yeh  is.  When  I  comes  from  behind  dis  bar,  I 
t'rows  yehs  bote  inteh  d'  street.  See?" 

"Ah,  go  ahn!"  cried  the  two  men  in  chorus. 

The  glare  of  a  panther  came  into  Pete's  eyes.  "Dat's 
what  I  said!  Unnerstan'?" 

He  came  through  a  passage  at  the  end  of  the  bar  and 
swelled  down  upon  the  two  men.  They  stepped  promptly 
forward  and  crowded  close  to  him.  They  bristled  like  three 
roosters.  They  moved  their  heads  pugnaciously  and  kept 
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their  shoulders  braced.  The  nervous  muscles  about  each 
mouth  twitched  with  a  forced  smile  of  mockery. 

"Well,  what  yer  goin'  t'  do?"  gritted  Jimmie. 

Pete  stepped  warily  back,  waving  his  hands  before  him 
to  keep  the  men  from  coming  too  near. 

"Well,  what  yer  goin'  t'  do  ?"  repeated  Jimmie's  ally.  They 
kept  close  to  him,  taunting  and  leering.  They  strove  to  make 
him  attempt  the  initial  blow. 

"Keep  back  now!  Don'  crowd  me,"  said  Pete  ominously. 

Again  they  chorused  in  contempt.  "Aw,  go  ahn!" 

In  a  small,  tossing  group,  the  three  men  edged  for  posi- 
tions like  frigates  contemplating  battle. 

"Well,  why  don'  yeh  try  t'  t'row  us  out?"  cried  Jimmie 
and  his  ally  with  copious  sneers. 

The  bravery  of  bulldogs  sat  upon  the  faces  of  the  men. 
Their  clenched  fists  moved  like  eager  weapons.  The  allied 
two  jostled  the  bartender's  elbows,  glaring  at  him  with  fe- 
verish eyes  and  forcing  him  toward  the  wall. 

Suddenly  Pete  swore  furiously.  The  flash  of  action  gleamed 
from  his  eyes.  He  threw  back  his  arm  and  aimed  a  tremen- 
dous, lightning-like  blow  at  Jimmie's  face.  His  foot  swung 
a  step  forward  and  the  weight  of  his  body  was  behind  his 
fist.  Jimmie  ducked  his  head,  Bowery-like,  with  the  quick- 
ness of  a  cat.  The  fierce  answering  blows  of  Jimmie  and  his 
ally  crushed  on  Pete's  bowed  head. 

The  quiet  stranger  vanished. 

The  arms  of  the  combatants  whirled  in  the  air  like  flails. 
The  faces  of  the  men,  at  first  flushed  to  flame-coloured 
anger,  now  began  to  fade  to  the  pallor  of  warriors  in  the  blood 
and  heat  of  a  battle.  Their  lips  curled  back  and  stretched 
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tightly  over  the  gums  in  ghoul-like  grins.  Through  their 
white,  gripped  teeth  struggled  hoarse  whisperings  of  oaths. 
Their  eyes  glittered  with  murderous  fire. 

Each  head  was  huddled  between  its  owner's  shoulders,  and 
arms  were  swinging  with  marvellous  rapidity.  Feet  scraped 
to  and  fro  with  a  loud  scratching  sound  upon  the  sanded 
floor.  Blows  left  crimson  blotches  upon  the  pale  skin.  The 
curses  of  the  first  quarter-minute  of  the  fight  died  away. 
The  breaths  of  the  fighters  came  wheezing  from  their  lips 
and  the  three  chests  were  straining  and  heaving.  Pete  at 
intervals  gave  vent  to  low,  laboured  hisses,  that  sounded 
like  a  desire  to  kill.  Jimmie's  ally  gibbered  at  times  like  a 
wounded  maniac.  Jimmie  was  silent,  fighting  with  the  face 
of  a  sacrificial  priest.  The  rage  of  fear  shone  in  all  their  eyes, 
and  their  blood-coloured  fists  whirled. 

At  a  critical  moment  a  blow  from  Pete's  hand  struck  the 
ally,  and  he  crashed  to  the  floor.  He  wriggled  instantly  to 
his  feet  and,  grasping  the  quiet  stranger's  beer-glass  from 
the  bar,  hurled  it  at  Pete's  head. 

High  on  the  wall  it  burst  like  a  bomb,  shivering  frag- 
ments flying  in  all  directions.  Then  missiles  came  to  every 
man's  hand.  The  place  had  heretofore  appeared  free  of  things 
to  throw,  but  suddenly  glasses  and  bottles  went  singing 
through  the  air.  They  were  thrown  point-blank  at  bobbing 
heads.  The  pyramids  of  shimmering  glasses,  that  had  never 
been  disturbed,  changed  to  cascades  as  heavy  bottles  were 
flung  into  them.  Mirrors  splintered  to  nothing. 

The  three  frothing  creatures  on  the  floor  buried  them- 
selves in  a  frenzy  for  blood.  There  followed  in  the  wake  of 
missiles  and  fists  some  unknown  prayers,  perhaps  for  death. 
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The  quiet  stranger  had  sprawled  very  pyro technically  out 
on  the  sidewalk.A  laugh  ran  up  and  down  the  avenue  for  the 
half  of  a  block.  "Dey've  t'rowed  a  bloke  inteh  deh  street. " 

People  heard  the  sound  of  breaking  glass  and  shuffling 
feet  within  the  saloon  and  came  running.  A  small  group, 
bending  down  to  look  under  the  bamboo  doors,  and  watch- 
ing the  fall  of  glass  and  three  pairs  of  violent  legs,  changed 
in  a  moment  to  a  crowd.  A  policeman  came  charging  down 
the  sidewalk  and  bounced  through  the  doors  into  the  sa- 
loon. The  crowd  bent  and  surged  in  absorbing  anxiety  to  see. 

Jimmie  caught  the  first  sight  of  the  oncoming  interrup- 
tion. On  his  feet  he  had  the  same  regard  for  a  policeman 
that,  when  on  his  truck,  he  had  for  a  fire-engine.  He  howled 
and  ran  for  the  side  door. 

The  officer  made  a  terrific  advance,  club  in  hand.  One 
comprehensive  sweep  of  the  long  night-stick  threw  the  ally 
to  the  floor  and  forced  Pete  to  a  corner.  With  his  disen- 
gaged hand  he  made  a  furious  effort  at  Jimmied  coat-tails. 
Then  he  regained  his  balance  and  paused.  "Well,  well,  you 
are  a  pair  of  pictures.  What  have  ye  been  up  to?" 

Jimmie,  with  his  face  drenched  in  blood,  escaped  up  a 
side  street,  pursued  a  short  distance  by  some  of  the  more 
law-loving  or  excited  individuals  of  the  crowd. 

Later,  from  a  safe  dark  corner,  he  saw  the  policeman,  the 
ally,  and  the  bartender  emerge  from  the  saloon.  Pete  locked 
the  doors  and  then  followed  up  the  avenue  in  the  rear  of 
the  crowd-encompassed  policeman  and  his  charge. 

At  first  Jimmie,  with  his  heart  throbbing  at  battle  heat, 
started  to  go  desperately  to  the  rescue  of  his  friend,  but  he 
halted.  "Ah,  what's  d'  use?"  he  demanded  of  himself. 
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XII 


In  a  hall  of  irregular  shape  sat  Pete  and  Maggie  drinking 
beer.  A  submissive  orchestra  dictated  to  by  a  spectacled 
man  with  frowsy  hair  and  in  soiled  evening  dress,  industri- 
ously followed  the  bobs  of  his  head  and  the  waves  of  his 
baton.  A  ballad-singer,  in  a  gown  of  flaming  scarlet,  sang  in 
the  inevitable  voice  of  brass.  When  she  vanished,  men  seated 
at  the  tables  near  the  front  applauded  loudly,  pounding  the 
polished  wood  with  their  beer-glasses.  She  returned  attired 
in  less  gown,  and  sang  again.  She  received  another  enthu- 
siastic encore.  She  reappeared  in  still  less  gown  and  danced. 
The  deafening  rumble  of  glasses  and  clapping  of  hands  that 
followed  her  exit  indicated  an  overwhelming  desire  to  have 
her  come  on  for  the  fourth  time,  but  the  curiosity  of  the 
audience  was  not  gratified. 

Maggie  was  pale.  From  her  eyes  had  been  plucked  all 
look  of  self-reliance.  She  leaned  with  a  dependent  air  toward 
her  companion.  She  was  timid,  as  if  fearing  his  anger  or 
displeasure.  She  seemed  to  beseech  tenderness  of  him. 

Pete's  air  of  distinguished  valour  had  grown  upon  him 
until  it  threatened  to  reach  stupendous  dimensions.  He  was 
infinitely  gracious  to  the  girl.  It  was  apparent  to  her  that 
his  condescension  was  a  marvel.  He  could  appear  to  strut 
even  while  sitting  still,  and  he  showed  that  he  was  a  lion  of 
lordly  characteristics  by  the  air  with  which  he  spat. 

With  Maggie  gazing  at  him  wonderingly,  he  took  pride 
in  commanding  the  waiters,  who  were,  however,  indifferent 
or  deaf.  "Hi,  you,  git  a  russle  on  yehs!  What  yehs  lookin* 
at?  Two  more  beehs,  d'  yeh  hear?"  He  leaned  back  and 
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critically  regarded  the  person  of  a  girl  with  a  straw-coloured 
wig  who  was  flinging  her  heels  about  upon  the  stage  in 
somewhat  awkward  imitation  of  a  well-known  danseuse. 

At  times  Maggie  told  Pete  long  confidential  tales  of  her 
former  home  life,  dwelling  upon  the  escapades  of  the  other 
members  of  the  family  and  the  difficulties  she  had  had  to 
combat  in  order  to  obtain  a  degree  of  comfort.  He  responded 
in  the  accents  of  philanthropy.  He  pressed  her  arm  with  an 
air  of  reassuring  proprietorship. 

"Dey  was  cursed  jays,"  he  said,  denouncing  the  mother 
and  brother. 

The  sound  of  the  music  which,  through  the  efforts  of  the 
frowsy-headed  leader,  drifted  to  her  ears  in  the  smoke-filled 
atmosphere,  made  the  girl  dream.  She  thought  of  her  former 
Rum  Alley  environment  and  turned  to  regard  Pete's  strong 
protecting  fists.  She  thought  of  a  collar-and-cufT  manufac- 
tory and  the  eternal  moan  of  the  proprietor:  "What  een 
hale  do  you  sink  I  pie  fife  dolla  a  week  for?  Play?  No,  py 
tamn!,,  She  contemplated  Pete's  man-subduing  eyes  and 
noted  that  wealth  and  prosperity  were  indicated  by  his 
clothes.  She  imagined  a  future  rose-tinted  because  of  its 
distance  from  all  that  she  had  experienced  before. 

As  to  the  present  she  perceived  only  vague  reasons  to  be 
miserable.  Her  life  was  Pete's,  and  she  considered  him  worthy 
of  the  charge.  She  would  be  disturbed  by  no  particular  ap- 
prehensions so  long  as  Pete  adored  her  as  he  now  said  he 
did.  She  did  not  feel  like  a  bad  woman.  To  her  knowledge 
she  had  never  seen  any  better. 

At  times  men  at  other  tables  regarded  the  girl  furtively. 
Pete,  aware  of  it,  nodded  at  her  and  grinned.  He  felt  proud. 
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"Mag,  yer  a  bloomin'  good  looker,"  he  remarked,  study- 
ing her  face  through  the  haze.  The  men  made  Maggie  fear, 
but  she  blushed  at  Pete's  words  as  it  became  apparent  to 
her  that  she  was  the  apple  of  his  eye. 

Grey-headed  men,  wonderfully  pathetic  in  their  dissipa- 
tion, stared  at  her  through  clouds.  Smooth-cheeked  boys, 
some  of  them  with  faces  of  stone  and  mouths  of  sin,  not 
nearly  so  pathetic  as  the  grey  heads,  tried  to  find  the  girl's 
eyes  in  the  smoke-wreaths.  Maggie  considered  she  was  not 
what  they  thought  her.  She  confined  her  glances  to  Pete 
and  the  stage. 

The  orchestra  played  negro  melodies,  and  a  versatile  drum- 
mer pounded,  whacked,  clattered,  and  scratched  on  a  dozen 
machines  to  make  noise. 

Those  glances  of  the  men,  shot  at  Maggie  from  under 
half-closed  lids,  made  her  tremble.  She  thought  them  all  to 
be  worse  men  than  Pete.  "Come,  let's  go,"  she  said. 

As  they  went  out  Maggie  perceived  two  women  seated 
at  a  table  with  some  men.  They  were  painted,  and  their 
cheeks  had  lost  their  roundness.  As  she  passed  them  the 
girl,  with  a  shrinking  movement,  drew  back  her  skirts. 


XIII 

Jimmie  did  not  return  home  for  a  number  of  days  after  the 
fight  with  Pete  in  the  saloon.  When  he  did,  he  approached 
with  extreme  caution. 

He  found  his  mother  raving.  Maggie  had  not  returned 
home.  The  parent  continually  wondered  how  her  daughter 
could  come  to  such  a  pass.  She  had  never  considered  Maggie 
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as  a  pearl  dropped  unstained  into  Rum  Alley  from  Heaven, 
but  she  could  not  conceive  how  it waspossiblefor herdaughter 
to  fall  so  low  as  to  bring  disgrace  upon  her  family.  She  was 
terrific  in  denunciation  of  the  girl's  wickedness. 

The  fact  that  the  neighbours  talked  of  it  maddened  her. 
When  women  came  in,  and  in  the  course  of  their  conversa- 
tion casually  asked,  "Where's  Maggiedesedays  ?"  themother 
shook  her  fuzzy  head  at  them  and  appalled  them  with  curses. 
Cunning  hints  inviting  confidence  she  rebuffed  with  violence. 

"An*  wid  all  d'  bringin'-up  she  had,  how  could  she?" 
moaningly  she  asked  of  her  son.  "Wid  all  d'  talkin'  wid  her 
I  did  an'  d'  t'ings  I  tol*  her  to  remember.  When  a  girl  is 
bringed  up  d'  way  I  bringed  up  Maggie,  how  kin  she  go  teh 
d'  devil?" 

Jimmie  was  transfixed  by  these  questions.  He  could  not 
conceive how,under  the  circumstances,  his  mother's  daughter 
and  his  sister  could  have  been  so  wicked. 

His  mother  took  a  drink  from  a  bottle  that  sat  on  the 
table.  She  continued  her  lament.  "She  had  a  bad  heart,  dat 
girl  did,  Jimmie.  She  was  wicked  t'  d'  heart  an'  we  never 
knowed  it." 

Jimmie  nodded,  admitting  the  fact. 

"We  lived  in  d'  same  house  wid  her  an'  I  brought  her  up, 
an'  we  never  knowed  how  bad  she  was." 

Jimmie  nodded  again. 

"Wid  a  home  like  dis  an'  a  mudder  like  me,  she  went  teh 
d'  bad,"  cried  the  mother,  raising  her  eyes. 

One  day  Jimmie  came  home,  sat  down  in  a  chair,  and 
began  to  wriggle  about  with  a  new  and  strange  nervous- 
ness. At  last  he  spoke  shamefacedly.  "Well,  look-a-here, 
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dis  t'ing  queers  us!  See?  We're  queered!  An*  maybe  it  'ud 
be  better  if  I — well,  I  t'ink  I  kin  look  'er  up  an' — maybe  it 
'ud  be  better  if  I  fetched  her  home  an* " 

The  mother  started  from  her  chair  and  broke  forth  into  a 
storm  of  passionate  anger.  "What!  Let  'er  come  an*  sleep 
under  deh  same  roof  wid  her  mudder  agin?  Oh,  yes,  I  will, 
won't  I !  Sure !  Shame  on  yehs,  Jimmie  Johnson,  fer  sayin' 
such  a  t'ing  teh  yer  own  mudder!  Little  did  I  t'ink  when 
yehs  was  a  babby  playin'  about  me  feet  dat  ye'd  grow  up 
teh  say  sech  a  t'ing  teh  yer  mudder — yer  own  mudder.  I 
never  t'ought " 

Sobs  choked  her  and  interrupted  her  reproaches. 

"Dere  ain't  nottin'  teh  make  sech  trouble  about,"  said 
Jimmie.  "I  on'y  says  it  'ud  be  better  if  we  keep  dis  t'ing 
dark,  see?  It  queers  us!  See?" 

His  mother  laughed  a  laugh  that  seemed  to  ring  through 
the  city  and  be  echoed  and  re-echoed  by  countless  other 
laughs.  "Oh,  yes,  I  will,  won't  I  ?  Sure!" 

"Well,  yeh  must  take  me  fer  a  damn  fool,"  said  Jimmie, 
indignant  at  his  mother  for  mocking  him.  "I  didn't  say 
we'd  make  'er  inteh  a  little  tin  angel,  ner  nottin',  but  deh 
way  it  is  now  she  can  queer  us!  Don'che  see?" 

"Ay,  she'll  git  tired  of  deh  life  atter  a  while,  an'  den  she'll 
wanna  be  a-comin'  home,  won*  she,  deh  beast!  I'll  let  'er  in 
den,  won't  I  ?" 

"Well,  I  didn't  mean  none  of  dis  prod'gal  bus'ness  any- 
way," explained  Jimmie. 

"I  t  wa'n'  t  no  prod'gal  daughter,  yeh  fool,"  said  themother. 
"It  was  prod'gal  son,  anyhow." 

"I  know  dat,"  said  Jimmie. 
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For  a  time  they  sat  in  silence.  The  mother's  eyes  gloated 
on  the  scene  which  her  imagination  called  before  her.  Her 
lips  were  set  in  a  vindictive  smile.  "Ay,  she'll  cry,  won'  she, 
an*  carry  on,  an'  tell  how  Pete,  or  some  odder  feller,  beats 
'er,  an'  she'll  say  she's  sorry  an'  all  dat,  an'  she  ain't  happy, 
she  ain't,  an'  she  wants  to  come  home  agin,  she  does."  With 
grim  humour  the  mother  imitated  the  possible  wailing  notes 
of  the  daughter's  voice.  "Den  I'll  take  'er  in,  won't  I?  She 
kin  cry  'er  two  eyes  out  on  deh  stones  of  deh  street  before 
I'll  dirty  d'  place  wid  her.  She  abused  an'  ill-treated  her 
own  mudder — her  own  mudder  what  loved  her,  an'  she'll 
never  git  anodder  chance." 

Jimmie  thought  he  had  a  great  idea  of  women's  frailty, 
but  he  could  not  understand  why  any  of  his  kin  should  be 
victims.  "Curse  her!"  he  said  fervidly.  Again  he  wondered 
vaguely  if  some  of  the  women  of  his  acquaintance  had 
brothers.  Nevertheless,  his  mind  did  not  for  an  instant  con- 
fuse himself  with  those  brothers  nor  his  sister  with  theirs. 

After  the  mother  had, with  great  difficulty,  suppressed  the 
neighbours,  she  went  among  them  and  proclaimed  her  grief. 
"May  Heaven  forgive  dat  girl,"  was  her  continual  cry.  To 
attentive  ears  she  recited  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of 
her  woes.  "I  bringed  'er  up  deh  way  a  daughter  oughta  be 
bringedup,  an'  dis  is  how  she  served  me!  She  went  teh  deh 
devil  deh  first  chance  she  got!  May  Heaven  forgive  her." 

When  arrested  for  drunkenness  she  used  the  story  of  her 
daughter's  downfall  with  telling  effect  upon  the  police  jus- 
tices. Finally  one  of  them  said  to  her,  peering  down  over 
his  spectacles:  "Mary,  the  records  of  this  and  other  courts 
show  that  you  are  the  mother  of  forty-two  daughters  who 
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have  been  ruined.  The  case  is  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of 
this  court,  and  this  court  thinks " 

The  mother  went  through  life  shedding  large  tears  of 
sorrow.  Her  red  face  was  a  picture  of  agony. 

Of  course  Jimmie  publicly  damned  his  sister  that  he  might 
appear  on  a  higher  social  plane.  But,  arguing  with  himself, 
stumbling  about  in  ways  that  he  knew  not,  he,  once,  almost 
came  to  a  conclusion  that  his  sister  would  have  been  more 
firmly  good  had  she  better  known  how.  However,  he  felt 
that  he  could  not  hold  such  a  view.  He  threw  it  hastily  aside. 


XIV 

In  a  hilarious  hall  there  were  twenty-eight  tables  and 
twenty-eight  women  and  a  crowd  of  smoking  men.  Valiant 
noise  was  made  on  a  stage  at  the  end  of  the  hall  by  an  or- 
chestra composed  of  men  who  looked  as  if  they  had  just 
happened  in.  Soiled  waiters  ran  to  and  fro,  swooping  down 
like  hawks  on  the  unwary  in  the  throng;  clattering  along 
the  aisles  with  trays  covered  with  glasses;  stumbling  over 
women's  skirts  and  charging  two  prices  for  everything  but 
beer,  all  with  a  swiftness  that  blurred  the  view  of  the  coco- 
nut palms  and  dusty  monstrosities  painted  upon  the  walls 
of  the  room.  A  "bouncer,"  with  an  immense  load  of  busi- 
ness upon  his  hands,  plunged  about  in  the  crowd,  dragging 
bashful  strangers  to  prominent  chairs,  ordering  waiters  here 
and  there,  and  quarrelling  furiously  with  men  who  wanted 
to  sing  with  the  orchestra. 

The  usual  smoke-cloud  was  present,  but  so  dense  that 
heads  and  arms  seemed  entangled  in  it.  The  rumble  of  con- 
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versation  was  replaced  by  a  roar.  Plenteous  oaths  heaved 
through  the  air.  The  room  rang  with  the  shrill  voices  of 
women  bubbling  over  with  drink-laughter.  The  chief  ele- 
ment in  the  music  of  the  orchestra  was  speed.  The  musi- 
cians played  in  intent  fury.  A  woman  was  singing  and  smiling 
upon  the  stage,  but  no  one  took  notice  of  her.  The  rate  at 
which  the  piano,  cornet,  and  violins  were  going  seemed  to 
impart  wildness  to  the  half-drunken  crowd.  Beer-glasses 
were  emptied  at  a  gulp  and  conversation  became  a  rapid 
chatter.  The  smoke  eddied  and  swirled  like  a  shadowy  river 
hurrying  toward  some  unseen  falls.  Pete  and  Maggie  en- 
tered the  hall  and  took  chairs  at  a  table  near  the  door.  The 
woman  who  was  seated  there  made  an  attempt  to  occupy 
Pete's  attention,  and,  failing,  went  away. 

Three  weeks  had  passed  since  the  girl  had  left  home.  The 
air  of  spaniel-like  dependence  had  been  magnified  and  showed 
its  direct  effect  in  the  peculiar  orT-handedness  and  ease  of 
Pete's  ways  toward  her.  She  followed  Pete's  eyes  with  hers, 
anticipating  with  smiles  gracious  looks  from  him. 

A  woman  of  brilliance  and  audacity,  accompanied  by  a 
mere  boy,  came  into  the  place  and  took  a  seat  near  them. 
At  once  Pete  sprang  to  his  feet,  his  face  beaming  with  glad 
surprise.  "Hully  gee,  dere's  Nellie!"  he  cried.  He  went  over 
to  the  table  and  held  out  an  eager  hand  to  the  woman. 

"Why,  hello,  Pete,  me  boy,  how  are  you?"  said  she,  giv- 
ing him  her  fingers. 

Maggie  took  instant  note  of  the  woman.  She  perceived 
that  her  black  dress  fitted  her  to  perfection.  Her  linen  collar 
and  cuffs  were  spotless.  Tan  gloves  were  stretched  over  her 
well-shaped  hands.  A  hat  of  a  prevailing  fashion  perched 
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jauntily  upon  her  dark  hair.  She  wore  no  jewellery  and  was 
painted  with  no  apparent  paint.  She  looked  clear-eyed 
through  the  stares  of  the  men. 

"Sit  down,  and  call  your  lady  friend  over,"  she  said  to 
Pete.  At  his  beckoning  Maggie  came  and  sat  between  Pete 
and  the  mere  boy. 

"I  t'ought  yeh  was  gone  away  fer  good,"  began  Pete,  at 
once.  "When  did  yeh  git  back?  How  did  dat  Buff'lo  busi- 
ness turnout?" 

The  woman  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "Well,  he  didn't  have 
as  many  stamps  as  he  tried  to  make  out,  so  I  shook  him, 
that's  all." 

"Well,  I'm  glad  teh  see  yehs  back  in  deh  city,"  said  Pete, 
with  gallantry.  He  and  the  woman  entered  into  a  long  con- 
versation, exchanging  reminiscences  of  days  together.  Mag- 
gie sat  still,  unable  to  formulate  an  intelligent  sentence  as 
her  addition  to  the  conversation,  and  painfully  aware  of  it. 

She  saw  Pete's  eyes  sparkle  as  he  gazed  upon  the  hand- 
some stranger.  He  listened  smilingly  to  all  she  said.  -The 
woman  was  familiar  with  all  his  affairs,  asked  him  about 
mutual  friends,  and  knew  the  amount  of  his  salary.  She 
paid  no  attention  to  Maggie,  looking  toward  her  once  or 
twice  and  apparently  seeing  the  wall  beyond. 

The  mere  boy  was  sulky.  In  the  beginning  he  had  wel- 
comed the  additions  with  acclamations.  "Let's  all  have  a 
drink!  What'll  you  take,  Nell?  And  you,  MissWhat's-your- 

name.  Have  a  drink,  Mr. you,  I  mean."  He  had  shown 

a  sprightly  desire  to  do  the  talking  for  the  company  and 
tell  all  about  his  family.  In  a  loud  voice  he  declaimed  on 
various  topics.  He  assumed  a  patronizing  air  toward  Pete. 
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As  Maggie  was  silent,  he  paid  no  attention  to  her.  He  made 
a  great  show  of  lavishing  wealth  upon  the  woman  of  bril- 
liance and  audacity. 

"Do  keep  still,  Freddie!  You  talk  like  a  clock,"  said  the 
woman  to  him.  She  turned  away  and  devoted  her  attention 
to  Pete.  "We'll  have  many  a  good  time  together  again,  eh?" 

"Sure,  Mike,"  said  Pete,  enthusiastic  at  once. 

"Say,"  whispered  she,  leaning  forward,  "let's  go  over  to 
Billie's  and  have  a  time." 

"Well,  it's  dis  way!  See?"  said  Pete.  "I  got  dis  lady  frien' 
here." 

"Oh,  g'way  with  her,"  argued  the  woman. 

Pete  appeared  disturbed. 

"All  right,"  said  she,  nodding  her  head  at  him.  "All  right 
for  you!  We'll  see  the  next  time  you  ask  me  to  go  any- 
wheres with  you." 

Pete  squirmed.  "Say,"  he  said,  beseechingly,  "come  wid 
me  a  minute  an'  I'll  tell  yer  why." 

The  woman  waved  her  hand.  "Oh,  that's  all  right,  you 
needn't  explain,  you  know.  You  wouldn't  come  merely  be- 
cause you  wouldn't  come,  that's  all."  To  Pete's  visible  dis- 
tress she  turned  to  the  mere  boy,  bringing  him  speedily  out 
of  a  terrific  rage.  He  had  been  debating  whether  it  would 
be  the  part  of  a  man  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  Pete,  or  would 
he  be  justified  in  striking  him  savagely  with  his  beer-glass 
without  warning.  But  he  recovered  himself  when  the  woman 
turned  to  renew  her  smilings.  He  beamed  upon  her  with  an 
expression  that  was  somewhat  tipsy  andinexpressibly  tender. 

"Say,  shake  that 'Bowery  jay,"  requested  he,  in  a  loud 
whisper. 
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"Freddie,  you  are  so  funny,"  she  replied. 

Pete  reached  forward  and  touched  the  woman  on  the 
arm.  "Come  out  a  minute  while  I  tells  yeh  why  I  can't  go 
wid  yer.  Yer  doin'  me  dirt,  Nell !  I  never  t'ought  ye'd  do  me 
dirt,  Nell.  Come  on,  will  yer?"  He  spoke  in  tones  of  injury. 

"Why,  I  don't  see  why  I  should  be  interested  in  your  ex- 
planations," said  the  woman,  with  a  coldness  that  seemed 
to  reduce  Pete  to  a  pulp. 

His  eyes  pleaded  with  her.  "Come  out  a  minute  while  I 
tells  yeh.  On  d'  level,  now." 

The  woman  nodded  slightly  at  Maggie  and  the  mere  boy, 
saying, "  'Scuse  me." 

The  mere  boy  interrupted  his  loving  smile  and  turned  a 
shrivelling  glare  upon  Pete.  His  boyish  countenance  flushed 
and  he  spoke  in  a  whine  to  the  woman:  "Oh,  I  say,  Nellie, 
this  ain't  a  square  deal,  you  know.  You  aren't  goin'  to 
leave  me  and  go  off  with  that  duffer,  are  you?  I  should 
think " 

"Why,  you  dear  boy,  of  course  I'm  not,"  cried  the  woman, 
affectionately.  She  bent  over  and  whispered  in  his  ear.  He 
smiled  again  and  settled  in  his  chair  as  if  resolved  to  wait 
patiently. 

As  the  woman  walked  down  between  the  rows  of  tables, 
Pete  was  at  her  shoulder  talking  earnestly,  apparently  in 
explanation.  The  woman  waved  her  hands  with  studied  airs 
of  indifference.  The  doors  swung  behind  them,  leaving  Mag- 
gie and  the  mere  boy  seated  at  the  table. 

Maggie  was  dazed.  She  could  dimly  perceive  that  some- 
thing stupendous  had  happened.  She  wondered  why  Pete 
saw  fit  to  remonstrate  with  the  woman,  pleading  forgive- 
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ness  with  his  eyes.  She  thought  she  noted  an  air  of  submis- 
sion about  her  leonine  Pete.  She  was  astounded. 

The  mere  boy  occupied  himself  with  cocktails  and  a  cigar. 
He  was  tranquilly  silent  for  half  an  hour.  Then  he  bestirred 
himself  and  spoke.  "Well,"  he  said,  sighing,  "I  knew  this 
was  the  way  it  would  be.  They  got  cold  feet."  There  was 
another  stillness.  The  mere  boy  seemed  to  be  musing.  "She 
was  pulling  m'  leg.  That's  the  whole  amount  of  it,"  he  said, 
suddenly.  "It's  a  bloomin'  shame  the  way  that  girl  does. 
Why,  I've  spent  over  two  dollars  in  drinks  to-night.  And 
she  goes  off  with  that  plug-ugly,  who  looks  as  if  he  had  been 
hit  in  the  face  with  a  coin  die.  I  call  it  rocky  treatment 
for  a  fellah  like  me.  Here,  waiter,  bring  me  a  cocktail,  and 
make  it  strong." 

Maggie  made  no  reply.  She  was  watching  the  doors. 

"It's  a  mean  piece  of  business,"  complained  the  mere 
boy.  He  explained  to  her  how  amazing  it  was  that  anybody 
should  treat  him  in  such  a  manner.  "But  I'll  get  square 
with  her,  you  bet.  She  won't  get  far  ahead  of  yours  truly, 
you  know,"  he  added,  winking.  "I'll  tell  her  plainly  that  it 
was  bloomin'  mean  business.  And  she  won't  come  it  over 
me  with  any  of  her  'now-Freddie-dear's.'  She  thinks  my 
name  is  Freddie,  you  know,  but  of  course  it  ain't.  I  always 
tell  these  people  some  name  like  that,  because  if  they  got 
on  to  your  right  name  they  might  use  it  sometime.  Under- 
stand? Oh,  they  don't  fool  me  much." 

Maggie  was  paying  no  attention,  being  intent  upon  the 
doors.  The  mere  boy  relapsed  into  a  period  of  gloom,  dur- 
ing which  he  exterminated  a  number  of  cocktails  with  a 
determined  air,  as  if  replying  defiantly  to  fate.  He  occa- 
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sionally  broke  forth  into  sentences  composed  of  invectives 
joined  together  in  a  long  chain. 

The  girl  was  still  staring  at  the  doors.  After  a  time  the 
mere  boy  began  to  see  cobwebs  just  in  front  of  his  nose.  He 
spurred  himself  into  being  agreeable  and  insisted  upon  her 
having  a  Charlotte  Russe  and  a  glass  of  beer. 

"They's  gone/'  he  remarked,  "they's  gone."  He  looked  at 
her  through  the  smoke-wreaths.  "Shay,  lil'  girl,  we  might- 
ish  well  make  bes'  of  it.  You  ain't  such  bad-lookin'  girl, 
y'  know.  Not  half  bad.  Can't  come  up  to  Nell,  though.  No, 
can't  do  it!  Well,  I  should  shay  not!  Nell  fine-lookin'  girl! 
F-i-n-ine.  You  look  bad  longsider  her,  but  by  y'self  ain't 
so  bad.  Have  to  do,  anyhow.  Nell  gone.  O'ny  you  left.  Not 
half  bad,  though." 

Maggie  stood  up.  "I'm  going  home,"  she  said. 

The  mere  boy  started.  "Eh?  What?  Home!"  he  cried, 
struck  with  amazement.  "I  beg  pardon,  did  hear  say  home  ?" 

"I'm  going  home,"  she  repeated. 

"Great  heavens!  what  hav'  a  struck?"  demanded  the 
mere  boy  of  himself,  stupefied.  In  a  semi-comatose  state  he 
conducted  her  on  board  an  up-town  car,  ostentatiously  paid 
her  fare,  leered  kindly  at  her  through  the  rear  window,  and 
fell  off  the  steps. 

XV 

A  forlorn  woman  went  along  a  lighted  avenue.  The  street 
was  filled  with  people  desperately  bound  on  missions.  An 
endless  crowd  darted  at  the  elevated  station  stairs,  and  the 
horse-cars  were  thronged  with  owners  of  bundles. 

The  pace  of  the  forlorn  woman  was  slow.  She  was  ap- 
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parently  searching  for  some  one.  She  loitered  near  the  doors 
of  saloons  and  watched  men  emerge  from  them.  She  fur- 
tively scanned  the  faces  in  the  rushing  stream  of  pedestri- 
ans. Hurrying  men,  bent  on  catching  some  boat  or  train, 
jostled  her  elbows,  failing  to  notice  her,  their  thoughts  fixed 
on  distant  dinners. 

The  forlorn  woman  had  a  peculiar  face.  Her  smile  was  no 
smile.  But  when  in  repose  her  features  had  a  shadowy  look 
that  was  like  a  sardonic  grin,  as  if  some  one  had  sketched 
with  cruel  forefinger  indelible  lines  about  her  mouth. 

Jimmie  came  strolling  up  the  avenue.  The  woman  en- 
countered him  with  an  aggrieved  air.  "Oh,  Jimmie,  I've 
been  lookin'  all  over  for  yehs "  she  began. 

Jimmie  made  an  impatient  gesture  and  quickened  his 
pace.  "Ah,  don't  bodder  me!"  he  said,  with  the  savageness 
of  a  man  whose  life  is  pestered. 

The  woman  followed  him  along  the  sidewalk  in  some- 
what the  manner  of  a  suppliant.  "But,  Jimmie,,,  she  said, 
"yehs  told  me  yehs " 

Jimmie  turned  upon  her  fiercely  as  if  resolved  to  make  a 
last  stand  for  comfort  and  peace.  "Say,  Hattie,  don*  foller 
me  from  one  end  of  deh  city  teh  deh  odder.  Let  up,  will 
yehs!  Give  me  a  minute's  res',  can't  yehs?  Yehs  makes  me 
tired,  alius  taggin'  me.  See?  Ain'  yehs  got  no  sense?  Do 
yehs  want  people  teh  get  on  to  me?  Go  chase  yerself." 

The  woman  stepped  closer  and  laid  her  fingers  on  his  arm. 
"But,  look  a'  here " 

Jimmie  snarled.  "Oh,  go  teh  blazes!"  He  darted  into  the 
front  door  of  a  convenient  saloon  and  a  moment  later  came 
out  into  the  shadows  that  surrounded  the  side  door.  On  the 
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brilliantly  lighted  avenue  he  perceived  the  forlorn  woman 
dodging  about  like  a  scout.  Jimmie  laughed  with  an  air  of 
relief  and  went  away. 

When  he  returned  home  he  found  his  mother  clamour- 
ing. Maggie  had  returned.  She  stood  shivering  beneath  the 
torrent  of  her  mother's  wrath. 

"Well,  I'm  damned!"  said  Jimmie  in  greeting. 

His  mother,  tottering  about  the  room,  pointed  a  quiver- 
ing forefinger.  "Look  ut  her,  Jimmie,  look  ut  her.  Dere's 
yer  sister,  boy.  Dere's  yer  sister.  Look  ut  her!  Look  ut  her!" 
She  screamed  at  Maggie  with  scoffing  laughter. 

The  girl  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  She  edged  about 
as  if  unable  to  find  a  place  on  the  floor  to  put  her  feet. 

'  'Ha  ha,  ha !"  bellowed  the  mother.  "Dere  she  stands !  Ain't 
she  purty  ?  Look  ut  her!  Ain'  she  sweet,  deh  beast?  Look  ut 
her !  Ha,  ha !  look  ut  her !"  She  lurched  forward  and  pu  t  her  red 
and  seamed  hands  upon  her  daughter's  face.  She  bent  down 
and  peered  keenly  up  into  the  eyes  of  the  girl.  "Oh,  she's 
jes'  dessame  as  she  ever  was,  ain'  she?  She's  her  mudder's 
putty  darlin'  yit,  ain'  she?  Look  ut  her,  Jimmie.  Come  here 
and  look  ut  her." 

The  loud,  tremendous  railing  of  the  mother  brought  the 
denizens  of  the  Rum  Alley  tenement  to  their  doors.  Women 
came  in  the  hallways.  Children  scurried  to  and  fro. 

"What's  up?  Dat  Johnson  party  on  anudder  tear?" 

"Naw!  Young  Mag's  come  home!" 

"Git  out!" 

Through  the  open  doors  curious  eyes  stared  in  at  Maggie. 
Children  ventured  into  the  room  and  ogled  her  as  if  they 
formed  the  front  row  at  a  theatre.  Women,  without,  bent 
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toward  each  other  and  whispered,  nodding  their  heads  with 
airs  of  profound  philosophy. 

A  baby,  overcome  with  curiosity  concerning  this  object 
at  which  all  were  looking,  sidled  forward  and  touched  her 
dress,  cautiously,  as  if  investigating  a  red-hot  stove.  Its 
mother's  voice  rang  out  like  a  warning  trumpet.  She  rushed 
forward  and  grabbed  her  child,  casting  a  terrible  look  of 
indignation  at  the  girl. 

Maggie's  mother  paced  to  and  fro,  addressing  the  door- 
ful  of  eyes,  expounding  like  a  glib  showman.  Her  voice  rang 
through  the  building.  "Dere  she  stands,"  she  cried,  wheel- 
ing suddenly  and  pointing  with  dramatic  finger.  "Dere  she 
stands!  Look  ut  her!  Am'  she  a  dandy?  An'  she  was  so  good 
as  to  come  home  teh  her  mudder,  she  was !  Am'  she  a  beaut'  ? 
Am' she  a  dandy?" 

The  jeering  cries  ended  in  another  burst  of  shrill  laughter. 

The  girl  seemed  to  awaken.  "Jimmie " 

He  drew  hastily  back  from  her.  "Well,  now,  yer  a  t'ing, 
am'  yeh?"  he  said,  his  lips  curling  in  scorn.  Radiant  virtue 
sat  upon  his  brow,  and  his  repelling  hands  expressed  horror 
of  contamination. 

Maggie  turned  and  went. 

The  crowd  at  the  door  fell  back  precipitately.  A  baby 
falling  down  in  front  of  the  door  wrenched  a  scream  like 
that  of  a  wounded  animal  from  its  mother.  Another  woman 
sprang  forward  and  picked  it  up  with  a  chivalrous  air,  as  if 
rescuing  a  human  being  from  an  oncoming  express  train. 

As  the  girl  passed  down  through  the  hall,  she  went  before 
open  doors  framing  more  eyes  strangely  microscopic,  and 
sending  broad  beams  of  inquisitive  light  into  the  darkness 
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of  her  path.  On  the  second  floor  she  met  the  gnarled  old 
woman  who  possessed  the  music-box. 

"So,"  she  cried,  "  'ere  yehs  are  back  again,  are  yehs?  An' 
deyVe  kicked  yehs  out?  Well,  come  in  an'  stay  wid  me 
t '-night.  I  am'  got  no  moral  standin'." 

From  above  came  an  unceasing  babble  of  tongues,  over 
all  of  which  rang  the  mother's  derisive  laughter. 


XVI 

Pete  did  not  consider  that  he  had  ruined  Maggie.  If  he 
had  thought  that  her  soul  could  never  smile  again,  he  would 
have  believed  the  mother  and  brother,  who  were  pyrotech- 
nic over  the  affair,  to  be  responsible  for  it.  Besides,  in  his 
world,  souls  did  not  insist  upon  being  able  to  smile.  "What 
d'hell?" 

He  felt  a  trifle  entangled.  It  distressed  him.  Revelations 
and  scenes  might  bring  upon  him  the  wrath  of  the  owner  of 
the  saloon,  who  insisted  upon  respectability  of  an  advanced 
lype.  "What  do  dey  wanna  raise  such  a  smoke  about  it 
fer?"  demanded  he  of  himself,  disgusted  with  the  attitude 
of  the  family.  He  saw  no  necessity  that  people  should  lose 
their  equilibrium  merely  because  theirsister or  theirdaughter 
had  stayed  away  from  home.  Searching  about  in  his  mind 
for  possible  reasons  for  their  conduct,  he  came  upon  the 
conclusion  that  Maggie's  motives  were  correct,  but  that 
the  two  others  wished  to  snare  him.  He  felt  pursued. 

The  woman  whom  hehad  met  in  the  hilarious  hall  showed  a 
disposition  to  ridiculehim. "A  little  pale  thing  with  no  spirit," 
she  said.  "Did  you  note  the  expression  of  her  eyes?  There 
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was  something  in  them  about  pumpkin  pie  and  virtue.  That 
is  a  peculiar  way  the  left  corner  of  her  mouth  has  of  twitch- 
ing, isn't  it?  Dear,  dear,  Pete,  what  are  you  coming  to?" 

Pete  asserted  at  once  that  he  never  was  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  girl.  The  woman  interrupted  him,  laughing. 
"Oh,  it's  not  of  the  slightest  consequence  to  me,  my  dear 
young  man.  You  needn't  draw  maps  for  my  benefit.  Why 
should  I  be  concerned  about  it?"  But  Pete  continued  with 
his  explanations.  If  he  was  laughed  at  for  his  tastes  in  women> 
he  felt  obliged  to  say  that  they  were  only  temporary  or  in- 
different ones. 

The  morning  after  Maggie  had  departed  from  home  Pete 
stood  behind  the  bar.  He  was  immaculate  in  white  jacket 
and  apron,  and  his  hair  was  plastered  over  his  brow  with 
infinite  correctness.  No  customers  were  in  the  place.  Pete 
was  twisting  his  napkined  fist  slowly  in  a  beer-glass,  softly 
whistling  to  himself,  and  occasionally  holding  the  object  of 
his  attention  between  his  eyes  and  a  few  weak  beams  of 
sunlight  that  found  their  way  over  the  thick  screens  and 
into  the  shaded  rooms. 

With  lingering  thoughts  of  the  woman  of  brilliance  and 
audacity,  the  bartender  raised  his  head  and  stared  through 
the  varying  cracks  between  the  swaying  bamboo  doors.  Sud- 
denly the  whistling  pucker  faded  from  his  lips.  He  saw  Mag- 
gie walking  slowly  past.  He  gave  a  great  start,  fearing  for  the 
previously  mentioned  eminent  respectability  of  the  place. 

He  threw  a  swift,  nervous  glance  about  him,  all  at  once 
feeling  guilty.  No  one  was  in  the  room.  He  went  hastily 
over  to  the  side  door.  Opening  it  and  looking  out,  he  per- 
ceived Maggie  standing,  as  if  undecided,  at  the  corner.  She 
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was  searching  the  place  with  her  eyes.  As  she  turned  her 
face  toward  him,  Pete  beckoned  to  her  hurriedly,  intent 
upon  returning  with  speed  to  a  position  behind  the  bar,  and 
to  the  atmosphere  of  respectability  upon  which  the  propri- 
etor insisted. 

Maggie  came  to  him,  the  anxious  look  disappearing  from 

her  face  and  a  smile  wreathing  her  lips.  "Oh,  Pete "  she 

began  brightly. 

The  bartender  made  a  violent  gesture  of  impatience.  "Oh, 
say,"  cried  he  vehemently.  "What  d'  yeh  wanna  hang  aroun' 
here  fer  ?  Do  yer  wanna  git  me  inteh  trouble?"  he  demanded 
with  an  air  of  injury. 

Astonishment  swept  over  the  girl's  features.  "Why, Pete! 
yehs  tol*  me " 

Pete's  glance  expressed  profound  irritation.  His  counte- 
nance reddened  with  the  anger  of  a  man  whose  respectability 
is  being  threatened.  "Say,  yehs  makes  me  tired!  See?  What 
d'  yeh  wanna  tag  aroun'  atter  me  fer?  Yeh'll  do  me  dirt  wid 
d'  ol'  man  an'  dey'll  be  trouble!  If  he  sees  a  woman  roun' 
here  he'll  go  crazy  an'  I'll  lose  me  job !  See  ?  Ain'  yehs  got  no 
sense?  Don'  be  alius  bodderin'  me.  See?  Yer  brudder  came 
in  here  an'  made  trouble  an'  d'  ol'  man  hadda  put  up  fer  it! 
An'  now  I'm  done!  See?  I'm  done." 

The  girl's  eyes  stared  into  his  face.  "Pete,  don'  yeh 
remem " 

"Oh,  go  ahn!"  interrupted  Pete,  anticipating. 

The  girl  seemed  to  have  a  struggle  with  herself.  She  was 
apparently  bewildered  and  could  not  find  speech.  Finally 
she  asked  in  a  low  voice,  "But  where  kin  I  go?" 

The  question  exasperated  Pete  beyond  the  powers  of  en- 
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durance.  It  was  a  direct  attempt  to  give  him  some  respon- 
sibility in  amatterthatdidnotconcernhim.Inhisindignation 
he  volunteered  information.  "Oh,  go  to  hell!"  cried  he.  He 
slammed  the  door  furiously  and  returned,  with  an  air  of  re- 
lief, to  his  respectability. 

Maggie  went  away.  She  wandered  aimlessly  for  several 
blocks.  She  stopped  once  and  asked  aloud  a  question  of  her- 
self: "Who?"  A  man  who  was  passing  near  her  shoulder 
humorously  took  the  questioning  word  as  intended  for  him. 
"Eh!  What?  Who?  Nobody!  I  didn't  say  anything,"  he 
laughingly  said,  and  continued  his  way. 

Soon  the  girl  discovered  that  if  she  walked  with  such  ap- 
parent aimlessness,  some  men  looked  at  her  with  calculat- 
ing eyes.  She  quickened  her  step,  frightened.  As  a  protection, 
she  adopted  a  demeanour  of  intentness  as  if  going  somewhere. 

After  a  time  she  left  rattling  avenues  and  passed  between 
rows  of  houses  with  sternness  and  stolidity  stamped  upon 
their  features.  She  hung  her  head,  for  she  felt  their  eyes 
grimly  upon  her. 

Suddenly  she  came  upon  a  stout  gentleman  in  a  silk  hat 
and  a  chaste  black  coat,  whose  decorous  row  of  buttons 
reached  from  his  chin  to  his  knees.  The  girl  had  heard  of 
the  grace  of  God  and  she  decided  to  approach  this  man. 
His  beaming,  chubby  face  was  a  picture  of  benevolence  and 
kind-heartedness.  His  eyes  shone  good  will. 

But  as  the  girl  timidly  accosted  him  he  made  a  convul- 
sive movement  and  saved  his  respectability  by  a  vigorous 
side-step.  He  did  not  risk  it  to  save  a  soul.  For  how  was  he 
to  know  that  there  was  a  soul  before  him  that  needed  saving  ? 
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XVII 

Upon  a  wet  evening,  several  months  later,  two  intermi- 
nable rows  of  cars,  pulled  by  slipping  horses,  jangled  along  a 
prominent  side  street.  A  dozen  cabs,  with  coat-enshrouded 
drivers,  clattered  to  and  fro.  Electric  lights,  whirring  softly, 
shed  a  blurred  radiance.  A  flower-dealer,  his  feet  tapping 
impatiently,  his  nose  and  his  wares  glistening  with  rain- 
drops, stood  behind  an  array  of  roses  and  chrysanthemums. 
Two  or  three  theatres  emptied  a  crowd  upon  the  storm- 
swept  sidewalks.  Men  pulled  their  hats  over  their  eyebrows 
and  raised  their  collars  to  their  ears.  Women  shrugged  im-> 
patient  shoulders  in  their  warm  cloaks  and  stopped  to  ar- 
range their  skirts  for  a  walk  through  the  storm.  People  who 
had  been  constrained  to  comparative  silence  for  two  hours 
burst  into  a  roar  of  conversation,  their  hearts  still  kindling 
from  the  glowings  of  the  stage. 

The  sidewalks  became  tossing  seas  of  umbrellas.  Men 
stepped  forth  to  hail  cabs  or  cars,  raising  their  fingers  in 
varied  forms  of  polite  request  or  imperative  demand.  An 
endless  procession  wended  toward  elevated  stations.  An  at- 
mosphere of  pleasure  and  prosperity  seemed  to  hang  over 
the  throng,  born,  perhaps,  of  good  clothes  and  of  two  hours 
in  a  place  of  forgetfulness. 

In  the  mingled  light  and  gloom  of  an  adjacent  park,  a 
handful  of  wet  wanderers,  in  attitudes  of  chronic  dejection, 
were  scattered  among  the  benches. 

A  girl  of  the  painted  cohorts  of  the  city  went  along  the 
street.  She  threw  changing  glances  at  men  who  passed  her, 
giving  smiling  invitations  to  those  of  rural  or  untaught  pat- 
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tern  and  usually  seeming  sedately  unconscious  of  the  men 
with  a  metropolitan  seal  upon  their  faces.  Crossing  glittering 
avenues,  she  went  into  the  throng  emerging  from  the  places 
of  forgetfulness.  She  hurried  forward  through  the  crowd  as 
if  intent  upon  reaching  a  distant  home,  bending  forward  in 
her  handsome  cloak,  daintily  lifting  her  skirts,  and  picking 
for  her  well-shod  feet  the  dryer  spots  upon  the  sidewalks. 

The  restless  doors  of  saloons,  clashing  to  and  fro,  dis- 
closed animated  rows  of  men  before  bars  and  hurrying  bar- 
keepers. A  concert-hall  gave  to  the  street  faint  sounds  of 
swift,  machine-like  music,  as  if  a  group  of  phantom  musi- 
cians were  hastening. 

A  tall  young  man,  smoking  a  cigarette  with  a  sublime 
air,  strolled  near  the  girl.  He  had  on  evening  dress,  a  mous- 
tache, a  chrysanthemum,  and  a  look  of  ennui,  all  of  which 
he  kept  carefully  under  his  eye.  Seeing  the  girl  walk  on  as 
if  such  a  young  man  as  he  was  not  in  existence,  he  looked 
back  transfixed  with  interest.  He  stared  glassily  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  gave  a  slight  convulsive  start  when  he  discerned 
that  she  was  neither  new,Parisian,northeatrical.He wheeled 
about  hastily  and  turned  his  stare  into  the  air,  like  a  sailor 
with  a  searchlight. 

A  stout  gentleman,  with  pompous  and  philanthropic 
whiskers,  went  stolidly  by,  the  broad  of  his  back  sneering 
at  the  girl.  A  belated  man  in  business  clothes,  and  in  haste 
to  catch  a  car,  bounced  against  her  shoulder.  "Hi,  there, 
Mary,  I  beg  your  pardon!  Brace  up,  old  girl."  He  grasped 
her  arm  to  steady  her,  and  then  was  away  running  down 
the  middle  of  the  street. 

The  girl  walked  on  out  of  the  realm  of  restaurants  and 
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saloons.  She  passed  more  glittering  avenues  and  went  into 
darker  blocks  than  those  where  the  crowd  travelled. 

A  young  man  in  light  overcoat  and  Derby  hat  received  a 
glance  shot  keenly  from  the  eyes  of  the  girl.  He  stopped 
and  looked  at  her,  thrusting  his  hands  into  his  pockets  and 
making  a  mocking  smile  curl  his  lips.  "Come,  now,  old  lady," 
he  said,  "you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  sized  me  up 
for  a  farmer  ?" 

A  labouring  man  marched  along  with  bundles  under  his 
arms.  To  her  remarks  he  replied,  "It's  a  fine  evenin',  ain't  it  ?" 

She  smiled  squarely  into  the  face  of  a  boy  who  was  hur- 
rying by  with  his  hands  buried  in  his  overcoat  pockets,  his 
blond  locks  bobbing  on  his  youthful  temples,  and  a  cheery 
smile  of  unconcern  upon  his  lips.  He  turned  his  head  and 
smiled  back  at  her,  waving  his  hands.  "Not  this  eve — some 
other  eve." 

A  drunken  man,  reeling  in  her  pathway,  began  to  roar  at 
her.  "I  am'  go'  no  money!"  he  shouted,  in  a  dismal  voice. 
He  lurched  on  up  the  street,  wailing  to  himself:  "I  ain'  go' 
no  money.  Ba'  luck.  Ain'  go'  no  more  money." 

The  girl  went  into  gloomy  districts  near  the  river,  where 
the  tall  black  factories  shut  in  the  street  and  only  occa- 
sional broad  beams  of  light  fell  across  the  sidewalks  from 
saloons.  In  front  of  one  of  these  places,  whence  came  the 
sound  of  a  violin  vigorously  scraped,  the  patter  of  feet  on 
boards,  and  the  ring  of  loud  laughter,  there  stood  a  man 
with  blotched  features. 

Farther  on  in  the  darkness  she  met  a  ragged  being  with 
shifting,  bloodshot  eyes  and  grimy  hands. 

She  went  into  the  blackness  of  the  final  block.  The  shut- 
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ters  of  the  tall  buildings  were  closed  like  grim  lips.  The  struc- 
ture seemed  to  have  eyes  that  looked  over  them,  beyond 
them,  at  other  things.  Afar  off  the  lights  of  the  avenues 
glittered  as  if  from  an  impossible  distance.  Street-car  bells 
jingled  with  a  sound  of  merriment. 

At  the  feet  of  the  tall  buildings  appeared  the  deathly  black 
hue  of  the  river.  Some  hidden  factory  sent  up  a  yellow  glare, 
that  lit  for  a  moment  the  waters  lapping  oilily  against  tim- 
bers. The  varied  sounds  of  life,  made  joyous  by  distance 
and  seeming  unapproachableness,  came  faintly  and  died 
away  to  a  silence. 

XVIII 

In  a  partitioned-off  section  of  a  saloon  sat  a  man  with  a 
half-dozen  women,  gleefully  laughing,  hovering  about  him. 
The  man  had  arrived  at  that  stage  of  drunkenness  where 
affection  is  felt  for  the  universe.  "I'm  good  Tier,  girls,"  he 
said,  convincingly.  "I'm  good  f'ler.  An'body  trea's  me  right, 
I  alius  trea's  zem  right!  See?" 

The  women  nodded  their  heads  approvingly.  "To  be  sure," 
they  cried  in  hearty  chorus.  "You  re  the  kind  of  a  man  we 
like,  Pete.  You're  outa  sight!  What  yeh  goin'  to  buy  this 
time,  dear?" 

"An't'ing  yehs  wants!"  said  the  man  in  an  abandonment 
of  good  will.  His  countenance  shone  with  the  true  spirit  of 
benevolence.  He  was  in  the  proper  mood  of  missionaries. 
He  would  have  fraternized  with  obscure  Hottentots.  And 
above  all  he  was  overwhelmed  in  tenderness  for  his  friends, 
who  were  all  illustrious.  "An't'ing  yehs  wants!"  repeated 
he,  waving  his  hands  with  beneficent  recklessness.  "I'm  good 
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Tier,  girls,  an*  if  an'body  trea's  me  right  I Here,"  called 

he  through  an  open  door  to  a  waiter,  "bring  girls  drinks. 
What  'ill  yehs  have,  girls?  An't'ing  yehs  want." 

The  waiter  glanced  in  with  the  disgusted  look  of  the  man 
who  serves  intoxicants  for  the  man  who  takes  too  much  of 
them.  He  nodded  his  head  shortly  at  the  order  from  each 
individual,  and  went. 

"W  're  havin'  great  time,"  said  the  man.  "I  like  you  girls ! 
Yer  right  sort!  See?"  He  spoke  at  length  and  with  feeling 
concerning  the  excellences  of  his  assembled  friends.  "Don* 
try  pull  man's  leg,  but  have  a  good  time!  Dass  right!  Dass 
way  teh  do !  Now,  if  I  s'ought  yehs  try  in'  work  me  fer  drinks, 
wouldn'  buy  notting !  But  yer  right  sort !  Yehs  know  how  ter 
treat  a  f 'ler,  an'  I  stays  by  yehs  till  spen'  las'  cent !  Dass  right ! 
I'm  good  f'ler  an'  I  knows  when  an'body  trea's  me  right!" 

Between  the  times  of  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the 
waiter,  the  man  discoursed  to  the  women  on  the  tender  re- 
gard he  felt  for  all  living  things.  He  laid  stress  upon  the 
purity  of  his  motives  in  all  dealings  with  men  in  the  world, 
and  spoke  of  the  fervour  of  his  friendship  for  those  who 
were  amiable.  Tears  welled  slowly  from  his  eyes.  His  voice 
quavered  when  he  spoke  to  his  companions. 

Once  when  the  waiter  was  about  to  depart  with  an  empty 
tray,  the  man  drew  a  coin  from  his  pocket  and  held  it  forth. 
"Here,"  said  he,  quite  magnificently,  "here's  quar'." 

The  waiter  kept  his  hands  on  his  tray.  "I  don't  want  yer 
money,"  he  said. 

The  other  put  forth  th  e  coin  with  tearful  insistence.  "Here's 
quar'!"  cried  he,  "take  't!  Yer  goo'  f'ler  an'  I  wan'  yehs 
take't!" 
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"Come,  come,  now,"  said  the  waiter,  with  the  sullen  air 
of  a  man  who  is  forced  into  giving  advice.  "Put  yer  mon  in 
yer  pocket!  Yer  loaded  an'  yehs  on'y  makes  a  fool  of  yer- 
self." 

As  the  waiter  passed  out  of  the  door  the  man  turned  pa- 
thetically to  the  women.  "He  don'  know  I'm  goo*  Pier," 
cried  he,  dismally. 

"Never  you  mind,  Pete,  dear,"  said  the  woman  of  bril- 
liance and  audacity,  laying  her  hand  with  great  affection 
upon  his  arm.  "Never  you  mind,  old  boy!  We'll  stay  by 
you,  dear!" 

"Dass  ri' !"  cried  the  man,  his  face  lighting  up  at  the  sooth- 
ing tones  of  the  woman's  voice.  "Dass  ri';  I'm  goo'  fler,  an' 
w'en  any  one  trea's  me  ri',  I  trea's  zem  ri' !  Shee  ?" 

"Sure!"  cried  the  women.  "And  we're  not  goin'  back  on 
you,  old  man." 

The  man  turned  appealing  eyes  to  the  woman.  He  felt 
that  if  he  could  be  convicted  of  a  contemptible  action  he 
would  die.  "Shay,  Nell,  I  alius  trea's  yehs  shquare,  didn'  I  ? 
I  alius  been  goo'  fler  wi'  yehs,  ain't  I,  Nell?" 

"Sure  you  have,  Pete,"  assented  the  woman.  She  delivered 
an  oration  to  her  companions.  "Yessir,  that's  a  fact.  Pete's 
a  square  fellah,  he  is.  He  never  goes  back  on  a  friend.  He's 
the  right  kind  an'  we  stay  by  him,  don't  we,  girls?" 

"Sure!"  they  exclaimed.  Looking  lovingly  at  him  they 
raised  their  glasses  and  drank  his  health. 

"Girlsh,"  said  the  man,  beseechingly,  "I  alius  trea's  yehs 
ri',  didn'  I ?  I'm  goo'  fler,  ain'  I,  girlsh?" 

"Sure!"  again  they  chorused. 

"Well,"  said  he  finally,  "le's  have  nozzer  drink,  zen." 
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"That's  right,"  hailed  a  woman,  "that's  right.  Yer  no 
bloomin'  jay!  Yer  spends  yer  money  like  a  man.  Dat's 
right." 

The  man  pounded  the  table  with  his  quivering  fists.  "Yes- 
sir,"  he  cried,  with  deep  earnestness,  as  if  some  one  dis- 
puted him.  "I'm  goo'  Tier,  an*  w'en  any  one  trea's  me  ri',  I 
alius  trea's — le's  have  nozzer  drink."  He  began  to  beat  the 
wood  with  his  glass.  "Shay!"  howled  he,  growing  suddenly 
impatient.  As  the  waiter  did  not  then  come,  the  man  swelled 
with  wrath.  "Shay!"  howled  he  again.  The  waiter  appeared 
at  the  door.  "Bringsh  drinksh,"  said  the  man. 

The  waiter  disappeared  with  the  orders. 

"Zat  Pier  fool !"  cried  the  man.  "He  insul' me!  I'm  ge'man! 
Can'  stan'  be  insul'!  I'm  goin'  lick  'im  when  comes!" 

"No,  no!"  cried  the  women,  crowding  about  and  trying 
to  subdue  him.  "He's  all  right!  He  didn't  mean  anything! 
Let  it  go !  He's  a  good  fellah !" 

"Di'n'  he  insul'  me?"  asked  the  man  earnestly. 

"No,"  said  they.  "Of  course  he  didn't!  He's  all  right!" 

"Sure  he  didn'  insul'  me?"  demanded  the  man,  with  deep 
anxiety  in  his  voice. 

"No,  no!  We  know  him!  He's  a  good  fellah.  He  didn't 
mean  anything." 

"Well,  zen,"  said  the  man  resolutely,  "I'm  go'  'pol'gize!" 

When  the  waiter  came,  the  man  struggled  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  floor.  "Girlsh  shed  you  insul'  me!  I  shay — lie!  I 
'pol'gize!" 

"All  right,"  said  the  waiter. 

The  man  sat  down.  He  felt  a  sleepy  but  strong  desire  to 
straigh  ten  things  out  and  have  a  perfect  understanding  with 
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everybody.  "Nell,  I  alius  trea's  yeh  shquare,  di'n'  I  ?  Yeh 
likes  me,  don'  yehs,  Nell?  I'm  goo'  f  ler?" 

"Sure!"  said  the  woman. 

"Yeh  knows  I'm  stuck  on  yehs,  don'  yehs,  Nell?" 

"Sure!"  she  repeated  carelessly. 

Overwhelmed  by  a  spasm  of  drunken  adoration,  he  drew 
two  or  three  bills  from  his  pocket  and,  with  the  trembling 
fingers  of  an  offering  priest,  laid  them  on  the  table  before 
the  woman.  "Yehs  knows  yehs  kin  have  all  I  got,  'cause 
I'm  stuck  on  yehs,  Nell,  I — I'm  stuck  on  yehs,  Nell — buy 
drinksh — we're  havin'  grea'  time — w'en  any  one  trea's  me 
ri' — I — Nell — we're  havin'  heluva — time." 

Presently  he  went  to  sleep  with  his  swollen  face  fallen 
forward  on  his  chest. 

The  women  drank  and  laughed,  not  heeding  the  slumber- 
ing man  in  the  corner.  Finally  he  lurched  forward  and  fell 
groaning  to  the  floor. 

The  women  screamed  in  disgust  and  drew  back  their 
skirts.  "Come  ahn!"  cried  one,  starting  up  angrily,  "let's 
get  out  of  here." 

The  woman  of  brilliance  and  audacity  stayed  behind, 
taking  up  the  bills  and  stuffing  them  into  a  deep,  irregu- 
larly shaped  pocket.  A  guttural  snore  from  the  recumbent 
man  caused  her  to  turn  and  look  down  at  him.  She  laughed. 
"What  a  fool!"  she  said,  and  went. 

The  smoke  from  the  lamps  settled  heavily  down  in  the 
little  compartment,  obscuring  the  way  out.  The  smell  of 
oil,  stifling  in  its  intensity,  pervaded  the  air.  The  wine  from 
an  overturned  glass  dripped  softly  down  upon  the  blotches 
on  the  man's  neck. 
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XIX 

In  a  room  a  woman  sat  at  a  table  eating  like  a  fat  monk  in 
a  picture. 

A  soiled,  unshaven  man  pushed  open  the  door  and  en- 
tered. "Well,"  said  he,  "Mag's  dead." 

"What?"  said  the  woman,  her  mouth  rilled  with  bread. 

"Mag's  dead,"  repeated  the  man. 

"Deh  blazes  she  is!"  said  the  woman.  She  continued  her 
meal. 

When  she  finished  her  coffee  she  began  to  weep.  "I  kin 
remember  when  her  two  feet  was  no  bigger  dan  yer  t'umb, 
and  she  weared  worsted  boots,"  moaned  she. 

"Well,  what  a'  dat?"  said  the  man. 

"I  kin  remember  when  she  weared  worsted  boots,"  she 
cried. 

The  neighbours  began  to  gather  in  the  hall,  staring  in  at 
the  weeping  woman  as  if  watching  the  contortions  of  a  dy- 
ing dog.  A  dozen  women  entered  and  lamented  with  her. 
Under  their  busy  hands  the  room  took  on  that  appalling 
appearance  of  neatness  and  order  with  which  deathis  greeted. 

Suddenly  the  door  opened  and  a  woman  in  a  black  gown 
rushed  in  with  outstretched  arms.  "Ah,  poor  Mary!"  she 
cried,  and  tenderly  embraced  the  moaning  one.  "Ah,  what 
ter'ble  affliction  is  dis!"  continued  she.  Her  vocabulary  was 
derived  from  mission  churches.  "Me  poor  Mary,  how  I  feel 
fer  yehs!  Ah,  what  a  ter'ble  affliction  is  a  disobed'ent  chile." 
Her  good,  motherly  face  was  wet  with  tears.  She  trembled 
in  eagerness  to  express  her  sympathy. 

The  mourner  sat  with  bowed  head,  rocking  her  body 
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heavily  to  and  fro,  and  crying  out  in  a  high,  strained  voice 
that  sounded  like  a  dirge  on  some  forlorn  pipe.  "I  kin  re- 
member when  she  weared  worsted  boots,  an'  her  two  feets 
was  no  bigger  dan  yer  t'umb,  an'  she  weared  worsted  boots, 
Miss  Smith,"  she  cried,  raising  her  streaming  eyes. 

"Ah,  me  poor  Mary!"  sobbed  the  woman  in  black.  With 
low,  coddling  cries,  she  sank  on  her  knees  by  the  mourner's 
chair,  and  put  her  arms  about  her.  The  other  women  began 
to  groan  in  different  keys. 

"Yer  poor  misguided  chil'  is  gone  now,  Mary,  an*  let  us 
hope  it's  fer  deh  bes'.  Yeh'll  fergive  her  now,  Mary,  won't 
yens,  dear,  all  her  disobed'ence?  All  her  t'ankless  behav- 
iour to  her  mudder  an'  all  her  badness?  She's  gone  where 
her  ter'ble  sins  will  be  judged." 

The  woman  in  black  raised  her  face  and  paused.  The  in- 
evitable sunlight  came  streaming  in  at  the  window  and  shed 
a  ghastly  cheerfulness  upon  the  faded  hues  of  theroom.Two 
or  three  of  the  spectators  were  sniffing,  and  one  was  weep- 
ing loudly. 

The  mourner  arose  and  staggered  into  the  other  room. 
In  a  moment  she  emerged  with  a  pair  of  faded  baby  shoes 
held  in  the  hollow  of  her  hand.  "I  kin  remember  when  she 
used  to  wear  dem!"  cried  she.  The  women  burst  anew  into 
cries  as  if  they  had  all  been  stabbed.  The  mourner  turned  to 
the  soiled  and  unshaven  man.  "Jimmie,  boy,  go  git  yer 
sister!  Go  git  yer  sister  an'  we'll  put  deh  boots  on  her  feets !" 

"Dey  won't  fit  her  now,  yeh  fool,"  said  the  man. 

"Go  git  yer  sister,  Jimmie!"  shrieked  the  woman,  con- 
fronting him  fiercely. 

The  man  swore  sullenly.  He  went  over  to  a  corner  and 
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slowly  began  to  put  on  his  coat.  He  took  his  hat  and  went 
out,  with  a  dragging,  reluctant  step. 

The  woman  in  black  came  forward  and  again  besought 
the  mourner.  "Yeh'll  fergive  her,  Mary!  Yeh'll  fergive  yer 
bad,  bad  chil' !  Her  life  was  a  curse  an*  her  days  were  black, 
an'  yeh'll  fergive  yer  bad  girl?  She's  gone  where  her  sins 
will  be  judged." 

"She's  gone  where  her  sins  will  be  judged!"  cried  the 
other  women,  like  a  choir  at  a  funeral. 

"Deh  Lord  gives  and  deh  Lord  takes  away,"  said  the 
woman  in  black,  raising  her  eyes  to  the  sunbeams. 

"Deh  Lord  gives  and  deh  Lord  takes  away,"  responded 
the  others. 

"Yeh'll  fergive  her,  Mary?"  pleaded  the  woman  in  black. 

The  mourner  essayed  to  speak,  but  her  voice  gave  way. 
She  shook  her  great  shoulders  frantically,  in  an  agony  of 
grief.  The  tears  seemed  to  scald  her  face.  Finally  her  voice 
came  and  arose  in  a  scream  of  pain.  "Oh,  yes,  I'll  fergive 
her!  I'll  fergive  her!" 
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